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1. INTRODUCTION. 


HE popular notion of the Hebrew ¢phédh is that of a long flow- 

ing garment, and is drawn in part, no doubt, from the descrip- 

tion in Ex. 28 and 39, but also very largely from pictorial Bibles, 

representing a high priest in a long robe, and from sacred prints of 

little Samuel in a neat white tunic not unlike the surplice of a modern 
choir boy. 

Learned commentators have set forth many widely divergent views 
concerning the. ephod, which fall roughly into two classes. The first 
class presents a view, based upon Ex. 28 and 39, that the ephod was 
a garment, and never anything else.’ This is the opinion of all the 
old commentators. St. Jerome, Zp. ad Marcellam, writes: “There 
were two kinds of ephods: one, used solely by the high priest, which 
is the kind now generally referred to; the other, of linen, used by 
minor priests and worn also by the Levites and even by laymen, when 
engaged in a sacred rite.” 

The same view is emphatically stated by Thenius.2 The ephod 
is nowhere (not even in Hos. 3*) anything else than a shoulder gar- 
ment, as is shown also by the fact that all the Versions, in all passages 
where the word occurs (with the single exception of the unimportant 
Arabic translation of Jud. 8”), either put the name itself, or garment, 
mantle and the like. 


1 This view is advanced by ancient writers such as Josephus and Jerome, in 
the Middle Ages by Rashi, and since then by Bertheau, Braunius, Cassell, Dill- 
mann, Duff, Gesenius-Buhl, Keil, Kohler, Kénig, Lotz, Maimonides, McClintock 
and Strong, Meyer, Riehm, J. Robertson, Thenius, and Zeller. 

2“Djie Biicher Samuels” (in the Ag/. exeg. Handb.), 2d ed., Leipzig, 1864, 
new ed. by Léhr. 
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An English view to the same effect is given in a recent book*® by 
Professor Robertson, of Glasgow ; speaking of Gideon’s ephod, he 
says : ‘“ Whatever was made, was a thing of magnificence, and implied 
costly surroundings ; but it is not, by all this, proved that ephod 
means an image. It may have been merely a coat of extraordinary 
magnificence, so heavy that it could stand alone, as we say; it may 
have been placed upon an image; but it was an ephod, and an 
ephod, so far as the usage of the language tells us, was a coat or 
covering.” 

The second class of views concerning the ephod would make it 
in some places an image and in others a garment.‘ The citations 
are given somewhat at length because they are the most authoritative 
and recent critical opinions. 

Benzinger says® that Yahweh was very commonly represented by a 
bull, but almost more frequently the idol was what is called an ephod. 
It appears as the proper object of worship in the celebrated sanctua- 
ries of Dan (Jud. 17 and 18), Ophra (Jud. 8”), Nob (1 Sa. 217 23°). 
Of course it represented Yahweh. About its form we know nothing. 
From the name ephod ‘ covering, garment,’ it may be concluded that 
it had a kernel of wood, clay, or cheap metal, and over it a mantle 
of gold or silver, often of great value. Its special significance lies in 
this, that it was inseparably connected with the sacred lot. The 
management of the ephod was, therefore, the affair of the priest ; at 
any rate the ephod needed a servant and, as a rule, a house also. It 
was the means whereby one inquired of God. It is remarkable that 
the official garment of the priests is likewise called efhod— more 
exactly ephodh badh, the ‘linen ephod,’ 1 Sa. 2° and elsewhere, to 
distinguish it from the former. It is not a bad idea of Smend’s that 
perhaps the image was originally clothed in an ephodh badh ; cf. the 
custom among the old Arabs of putting on garments and swords 

(Wellhausen, Skizzen, III. 99). The expression ndsé éphddh, as the 
name of the priest, which was afterwards referred to the linen coat, 


8 Early Religion of Israel, Edin. and London, 1892, p. 231. 

¢ Variously modified, this view is advanced by Alizon, Benzinger, Budde, De 
Wette, Driver, Eichhorn, Gesenius, Gramberg, Hengstenberg, Kautzsch, Kittel, 
Kuenen, Marti, Maybaum, J. D. Michaelis, Montefiore, Moore, Nowack, Reuss, 
H. Schultz, Smend, W. R. Smith, Stade, Studer, Vatke, and Wellhausen. Duhm 
thinks a ‘ mask,’ Sellin a ‘quiver’; cf. below, p. 4. 

L Hebraische Archéologie, 1894, p. 382 f. 

6 Wellhausen, Z.c., says it is not necessary to suppose that garments and swords 
were put on images; they may have been put on stones or trees. 
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meant originally nothing else than the bearer of the image (1 Sa. 14°, 
LXX).’ 

Professor Moore, of Harvard, in his Commentary on Judges, New 
York, 1895, p. 379, has the following: “Gideon’s ephod . . . was 
‘clearly an idol of some kind,” adding in a footnote, “It would be 
more exact to say, an aga/ma ; in using the word ido/ here and below, 
I do not wish to be understood to assume that it was iconic. All that 
can with certainty be gathered from them [the passages where ephod 
occurs in Judges and Samuel] is that it was a portable object which 
was employed or manipulated by the priest in consulting the oracle. 
In the Priests’ Law-book, the ephod is a part of the ceremonial dress 
of the high priest, to which the oracle-pouch containing Urim and 
Thummim is attached ; but, while it is probable that the oracle of 
the high priest is a survival of the ancient priestly oracle by the 
ephod, it is impossible to explain the references to the ephod in Judges 
and Samuel by the descriptions in P.” More recently,® Moore sug- 


7 It may be as well to introduce here some consideration of the ephodh badh, 
which, in the above extract, is supposed to mean ‘/izen ephod.’ The word “3, 
‘linen,’ has no etymology, although it has been proposed to regard it as an error 
for 35, connected with 4ad, the Sumerian prototype of the Assyrian £7#é, which 
may have meant ‘linen.’ The most serious objection to the rendering ‘linen,’ 
however, is found in Ex. 39% (see below, p. 11), where it is stated that the "0239 
"3, supposed to mean ‘linen breeches,’ were made of WW, a material which may 
mean ‘muslin’ or ‘linen.’ The LXX omits 3, though Theodotion restores it 
transliterated, thus showing that the word was not understood. The Targum 
rendering is the same as that of our English versions. It seems clear that 3 did 
not mean the material of the garment, and was misunderstood by the time the 
Versions were made. Professor Haupt has suggested that the "3 “TEX is equiva- 
lent to wepl{wua poplov, subligaculum membri ; 3, a ‘member’ of the body, as 
in Job 1813, is identical with 3, a ‘part,’ cf. pars (virilis). In Ex. 253 
1 Ki. 87 Num. 48, 8S means ‘poles’ (Latin asser) just as gaddés may be 
connected with pda/us. The padXés was originally a piece of fig or olive wood. 
The expression in Ex, 2842, "3 ‘035%, rendered ‘linen breeches,’ is probably to 
be understood as a ‘covering of the nakedness,’ z.¢. ‘kilts’ (see Note 4). The 
two phrases which follow, viz.: AMY "WW mos ‘to cover the flesh of naked- 
ness,’ and WT B'S"T Wi ora ‘they shall reach from the loins even to the 
thighs,’ seem to be explanatory glosses. Josephus, Amtiguities, iii. 7. 1, calls it 
the didtwua wept rd aldota, and Philo wepl{wua els aldolwv oxérnv. The mikhnésé 
badh, if this interpretation of 3 be correct, will not be ‘breeches’ (cf. Pesh. 
NKOTB = wepl{wua), but like the Scotch kilt, a very short skirt such as is 
seen in representations on Egyptian and Babylonian monuments. (For an 
extended examination of the passages with 3, see Note D.) We must then 
understand ephodh badk to be ephodh partis (virilis). 

8 Cheyne-Black’s Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. ii.. New York, 1901, under 
“ Ephod.” 
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gests that the ephod may have been a loincloth ; but adheres to his 
former distinction between the ephod-garment and ephod-idol. 

Professor Marti, of Berne, after discussing the Teraphim, says :® 
“‘ Not with the same certainty can the origin of the ephod be deter- 
mined. It is certain, however, that it also signifies an image of a 
god. But where we now find it in the O.T. in this sense, it must 
be taken as an image of Yahweh (in Ophra, where Gideon sets it up, 
Jud. 8%”, in Dan, Jud. 18%*, also before in 17°", and in Nob, 
1 Sa. 21 23°), It could, therefore, owe its origin only to a subse- 
quent period. This, however, is not probable. Here also it is 
much easier to assume that the old custom of making images of 
gods, as the Teraphim at any rate testifies to, was transferred to 
Yahweh. Therefore we have to discuss here the sacred object called 
the ephod. 

“The name ephod points to the fact that, earlier, these images had 
an overlaying of silver or gold (cf. Jud. 8” 17**), and that even 
molten images were found (cf. Ex. 32, 1 Ki. 12¥).” 

Professor Sellin, of Vienna,” speaking of arrows used in giving the 
térah, says: “Perhaps they were bound together in a bundle (cf. 
1 Sa. 25”), at any rate carried in or at the ephod. This must have 
been either a covering over the arrows, just as the bow and arrows 
of a warrior were put in a covering (Hab. 3° Zech. 9"), or more 
probably a girdle or band on which was carried the quiver with the 
arrows (cf. “?%), and in the course of time the name of the band 
came to signify the entire oracle instrument. “TDN never signifies an 
image of a god, no matter how much this is maintained as certain; 
not even Jud. 8¥* (cf. Konig, Haupiprobleme, p. 62). Rather is 
this signification excluded by Jud. 17** 18%” Hos. 3* (cf. also 
Ez. 21”) ; molten image, ephod, and teraphim are three separate 
things. Nor is that meaning possible in 1 Sa. 14", for one man did 
not carry the image before his people; more likely a wagon was 
used. On the other hand, the word in these passages, and also in 
1 Sa. 23° 30’ can as little signify the simple priestly garment, which, 
precisely to distinguish it from that ephod, was called ephodh badh 
(1 Sa, 2% 22 2 Sa. 6). Now ephodh is certainly a covering of 
metal or with metal woven into it (Is. 30% Ex. 28° 39°). It seems 
to me to follow as a certainty from 1 Sa. 14**“ LXX, 30’, that 


® Die Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, Strassburg, 1897, pp. 29 and 
101. 

10 Beitrage zur israelitischen und jidischen Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1897, 
IL, p. 115 ff. 
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ephodh has this meaning, and was, therefore, either a covering over 
the Urim, or, better, a band on which the priest carried it.” ™ 

Professor Kautzsch” explains ephod as ‘ covering,’ especially the 
linen shoulder garment of the priest. In the Zex#idel it is always 
retained wherever it signifies an image of Yahweh used for oracular 
purposes, overlaid with precious metal or perhaps more correctly a 
shoulder garment. 

Professor Budde says: “It is true that ephod signifies also a 
priestly garment, but only with the addition dadh (1 Sa. 2%; 2Sa. 6%; 
1 Chr. 15”). Both significations are later combined in the ephod of 
the high priest in the source P, the shoulder garment into which the 
oracle of the Urim and Zhummim was inserted. The old ephod of 
our passage and those referred to, must somehow have represented 
the Deity, and also have been, at a later time, repudiated. The 
gold formed the covering of a kernel of another material; but 
whether the word ephod is to be derived from a root signifying to 
draw over, cover, according to Is. 30”, remains very questionable.” 

For convenience of reference, the description of the ephod as 
found in the Priests’ Code is here given, being condensed from 
Ex. 28 and 39. 

Ex. 39°: “ Moses made the ephod™ of gold, blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine twined linen. They beat the gold into thin sheets 
and cut it into wires, to work it in the blue, in the purple, in the 
scarlet, and in the fine twined linen, the work of the skilled weaver. 
They made shoulder pieces for the ephod, joining together: the ephod 
was joined together at the two ends. The skilfully woven piece that 
was upon it, to gird it on with, was of the same piece and similar 
workmanship. And he made the ornament (breastplate), the work 
of the skilled weaver, Ake the work of the ephod. The ornament was 
square and double, being a span in length and breadth. They bound 
the ornament by its rings, fo the rings of the ephod with a lacing of 
blue # keep it in place on the skilfully woven piece of the ephod that 
it might not be loosed from the ephod.” Ex. 28": “ Thou shalt put 
in the ornament of judgment the Urim and Thummim that they may 
be upon Aaron's heart.” Ex. 39”: “Moses made the robe of the 


11 Dr. Sellin’s view does not exactly fit either of the two classes. 

12 Texthibel des Alten und Neuen Testaments. Erklarung der Fremdwarter, 
s.v. “ Ephod.” 

18 Richter, Freiburg, 1897, p. 68. 

¢ The italicized parts, read consecutively, will give as clear an idea of this 
ephod as can be gotten from such a confusing description. 
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ephod of woven work, all of blue, and the hole of the robe in the 
middle of it. They made upon the skirts of the robe pomegranates 
of blue, etc.” 

It must not be forgotten that the above account, taken from the 
book of Exodus, is several centuries later than the latest pre-exilic 
mention of the ephod ; and to attempt to make it a starting-point 
in an investigation of the ancient ephod, would be like trying to 
understand Gutenberg’s first attempt at printing by starting with an 
intricate description of the latest cylinder press. If one is con- 
strained to question the later composition of the Priests’ Code, the 
following investigation may help him to see that this is not an arbi- 
trary, but rather an unavoidable, conclusion. 

The graphic account which follows presents the ephod in quite as 
interesting if not so picturesque an aspect, and leads one to inquire 
what the ephod actually was. 

In 2 Sa. 6"* is the story ® of the bringing up of the Ark from the 
house of Obed-Edom, to the tent ® made for it at Jerusalem. David 
had not only succeeded Saul on the throne of Israel, but had also 
married his daughter Michal, 1 Sa. 18”, who held a prominent posi- 
tion among his many wives. The procession in which the Ark was 
borne, moved along with pomp and ceremony. David danced before 
the sacred palladium with great enthusiasm, being girded with an 
ephod. All the Israelitish nation assisted in bringing up the Ark of 
Yahweh with shouting and the sound of trumpets. As the Ark 
entered the city the women lined the way. David danced with great 
spirit, and Michal, looking out from the palace, saw him and became 
exceedingly angry. 

The Ark was at length placed in the tent, and David, thoroughly 
exhausted by the long festivity, returned to his palace to greet his 


family. So far overcome by her feelings that she forgot all other 
‘ 

15 Taken from the document J, probably not later than 850 B.c. 

16 The distinctive name for the Tabernacle is [>W%, ‘ dwelling,’ though it was 
very commonly described as Ww Smit, ‘Tent of Meeting.’ David evidently 
knew nothing of the Tabernacle of the Priests’ Code, Ex. 26 and 35, but impro- 
vises a tent for the reception of the Ark. A comparison of 2 Chr. 14 with 18 
shows that the ‘Tent of Meeting,’ "Wa bmi, was at Gibeon, according to the 
Chronicler, but it is inconceivable that David could have known of such a 
divinely ordained and venerable Tent, made especially for the Ark, and then 
have improvised another. The consciousness of its unfitness leads David to plan 
the building of a temple. It may be noted, also, in connection with the above 
narrative, that, if our explanation of ephod be correct, David could not have 
known of Ex, 20%, forbidding indecent exposure during sacred rites. 
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considerations, Michal went out to meet her royal spouse and said, 
“‘ How glorious was the king of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself 
to-day in the sight of the handmaids of his servants, as one of the 
shameless fellows!” David said to Michal, “ I will dance” before 
Yahweh! Blessed be Yahweh, who chose me in preference to thy 
father and all his kin, to appoint me prince over the peopie of 
Yahweh! Therefore I shall play before Yahweh. And even if I 
should uncover myself still more and be contemptible in thine eyes, 
I am sure that the girls you allude to will respect my royal dignity.” ® 
The story closes with the statement: “And Michal the daughter of 
Saul never had another child.” Orthodox commentators attribute 
the curse of barrenness to divine retribution. It is more natural, 
however, to suppose that David was so disgusted with Michal that 
he ceased visiting her, which was social death to the member of a 
harem. Michal’s jealousy would evidently not have been aroused 
if the ephod had been, as is commonly supposed, a long flowing 
garment. It is more likely that David was divested of his clothing, 
as was, on certain occasions (¢g. 1 Sa. 19”) customary among 
Semitic peoples [see Note B], and was girded with the ephod, as if 
an apron, or as Professor Haupt has suggested, a loincloth. 

Résumt. — The principal views regarding the ephod are as follows : 
(1) It was always a garment worn by a priest; (2) it was always a 
garment, whether on priest or idol; (3) it was a garment and also 
an idol; (4) it was a garment and a quiver or quiver belt. Th2 only 
description given in the O.T. shows that the ephod was something 
depending from the shoulders to the waist, and put on over a long 
robe. But this entirely fails to satisfy the narrative in 2 Sa. 6. 

17 The Received Text is evidently corrupt. After the words V7 m5 the 
LXX has 7" W351 3. The phrase Sx” Sy seems like an explanatory 
gloss. For ‘rps, ‘I will be vile,’ the LXX reads xat droxadu@Ojoona: = 
*proin, «I will uncover myself,’ thus making clear an otherwise confused state- 
ment. The Masoretic text shows signs of having been tampered with. ‘rbpn 
is an indefinite expression not corresponding to MXN TW. The LXX reading 
‘T3"°US, ‘in thine eyes,’ for ‘in my eyes, brings out the antithesis which lies 
between Michal’s feeling and that of the handmaids. Driver strangely neglects 
the LXX on this passage; cf. Motes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, 
p. 210, The Hebrew text restored would then read: JI731 "7 TT aT) 
foxnee Sy) sie ov Sy sea cme rixd ams Som) axe “3 INS Wwe AT 
“ox magn om trp Sew nem mam cy nbn semen eb seprien 
STMISDN OAD HTK 

18 Literally: “And I shall play before Yahweh. And I shall uncover myself 
more than this, and I shall become contemptible in thine eyes, but with the 
handmaids which you spoke of, with them, let me be honored.” 
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2. WHAT WAS THE EPHOD? 


The ephod is mentioned in seventeen different passages in the 
Old Testament, and the word, with slight variation in form, occurs 
fifty times. In studying the different passages, we must not overlook 
the fact that the O.T. is not a homogeneous whole. If, therefore, 
we wish to ascertain the original idea of the ephod, we must treat 
the passages in chronological order. They cover a period of about 
400 years, approximately from 800 B.c. to 400 B.c., while the actual 
time between Gideon’s ephod, Jud. 8”, and the latest mention of 
the ephod may have been well on to 1000 years. There was time 
for development ; and it is possible that the post-exilic ephod was 
quite different from that of ancient Israel. * 

More than half of all the places where the word efhod occurs 
belong to the priestly sections of Exodus and Leviticus, which are 
known to be not older, iz their present shape, than 500 B.c. The 
historical books are not the work of a single writer, but are com- 
posed of several strata. The oldest stratum, or what is called the 
Judaic document, was compiled not later than 800 B.c., and to this 
document we must assign most of the passages from Judges and 
Samuel in which the ephod is mentioned. For convenience of 
reference, the pre-exilic passages are here given. 


(1) Jud. 8, b> wm (D) AMEYS TS INK 34 med pot ims wy" (J) 
pw rams Sx7z”, “Gideon made an ephod of it [the gold and raiment], 
and put it in his city Ophra, and all Israel went astray after it there.” 
LXX, els epwd. Alia exempl. epovd. Procopius in Catena Niceph. T. IL, 
p. 180: Eqgovd, wavretov # eldwrov. “A, ewévduua. V, Fecitque ex eo 
Gedeon ephod. Pesh., SBW T3d', 

(2) Jud. 175, Dam TEx wy ode ms 1 ss ween (J), “Micah had 
a private chapel, and he made an ephod and teraphim.” LXX, ew kal 
Oepagiy. Syro-Hex., e¢ alia exempl., epovd; ‘A, érwulda; 2, Evdupa 
leparcxbv; ’A, woppdyara; Z, eldwra. V, Qui aediculam quoque in ea 
Deo separavit, et fecit ephod et teraphim, id est, vestem sacerdotalem, et 
idola (O.L. et penates). Pesh., SO™B ATE Wd. 

(3) Jud. 18!4, S'E5M TS mbxn ass vw S anys (J), “Do you know 
that there are, in these houses, an ephod and teraphim?” LXX, e@wi 
(al, ex. epovd) kal Oepagiv. V, Nostis quod in domibus istis sit ephod, et 
teraphim? Pesh., SOB) RATE. 

(4) Jud. 187, BEAM MX) ERA MN, “And the ephod and the teraphim.” 
Perhaps a later addition, cf. Moore’s Judges, Internat. Com., p. 397, and 

SBOT., Judges, p. 621. 
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(5) Jud. 1818, SEAN MX) TST Sop mx WP" (J), “They took: the image; 

the ephod, and the teraphim.” LXX, xal @afov 7d yAuwrdv cal 7d 

epwd [alia, epovd] kal rd Oepagiy. V, Tulerunt igitur qui intraverant, 
sculptile, ephod, et idola. 

(6) Jud. 18”, Sean mx) DEIN Mx) ERT AK re" (J), “He took the 
ephod, the teraphim, and the graven image.” LXX, 7d egwd [alia, 
epovd] Kal 7d Oepagiy kal rd yAumrév. V, et tulit ephod et idola, ac 

_ sculptile. 5. 

(7) 1 Sa. 238, 93 BX TUM ADs TP 3b AX Mw Senwi (E?), “Samuel 
ministered before Yahweh, a child, girded with an ephodh badh.’ LXX, 
kal Lapound hy Aecroupyav évsrvov Kuplov warddprov weprefwouévov epovd 
Bad [alia exempl., Bap®)]. *A, éwévdupa éfalperov. Z, epovd voor. 
©, epwd Bap. V, puer, accinctus ephod lineo. Pesh., X¥135 RAAB. 

(8) 1 Sa. 2%, 985 EX Mxw'> (RP), ‘To bear an ephod before Me.” -LXX, 
cat alpew epovd (alia, évwriov éuod]. V, e¢ portaret ephod coram me. 

(9) 1 Sa. 148, TS NVI... PM (J), “Ahijah bearing an ephod.” LXX, 
alpwy epovd. ‘A, pépwr éredirnv. V, portabat ephod. 

(10) 1 Sa. 1418, FOR 7 “WONT... (TIS) eT seed Siew sen 2t (J) 

; ‘TT, “Saul said to Ahijah, Bring hither the ephod, for he bore the ephod 
at that time among the Israelites... . And Saul said, Withdraw thy 
hands.” LXX, mpoodyaye 7d epovd- Sre abrds per rd egpovd [alia 
exempl., bru hv 4 KiBwrds Toh Oeod] ev rp yudpg exelvy evdmiov Iopayd ... 
kal elwe Zaovd wpds roy iepéa, Zuvdyaye ras xelpds cov. V, Applica 
arcam Dei... et ait Saul ad sacerdotem: Contrahe manum tuam. 


19 xal rd epwd probably indicates that EX" Spp, which means the image of 
the ephod, is a copyist’s error, representing an original text NEXT MX} bons. 
This text is given in Field’s Hexap/a, with wp? for IFy2"). 

2 Hieronymi Opp., T. vi., p. 903: Et vestitus, inquit, erat Samuel EPHOD BAD, 
id est, indumento lineo; bad enim linum appellatur, unde et BADDIM Jina di- 
cuntur. Pro quo Hebraico Latinoque sermone male quidam legunt EPHOD BAR; 
siquidem BAR aut fi/ius appellatur aut /rumenti manipulus, aut electus, aut obdos, 
id est, crispus. 

21 The Received Text reads: "71 "3 E'TSKA PS eas rm Sxw “xn 
s Semen s1 xi ors odin 5%. For "x [7% ersT must be read, with 
LXX, IBM MW Is, not only because the Ark was at Kirjath Jearim at the time, 
but because the instrument of divination was not the Ark, but the ephod, which 
v.3 takes pains to tell us Ahijah had with him. ‘W735 is the regular expression 
used with the ephod (cf. 23° 307). As to Sx"v" "131... omSxA pK AT °D, 
Driver remarks (cf. Notes on Samuel, 1890, p. 84) : See” 251 is untranslatable, 
‘ never having the force of a preposition such as 8D, so as to be capable of being 
a predicate with 7". We must read, with LXX, #197 BYS TXT xws KIT "SD 
Serv pd. It is certainly better to suppose "331 to be corrupted from spd 
than that 365 has fallen out, leaving "331. Driver (Joc. cit.) objects that b>) +) 
Seni” alone at the end of a clause is bald, and against the usage of Heb. prose. 
It is true that in Joshua and Chronicles Sew" "35 is more common, but cf. 
Sere” in Josh. 116 2 Sa. 101-19 1 Chr. 1916-29, also Se" "36D in 2 Sa. 1018, and 
Serv pds in 1 Chr. 1918. In two of the places cited 5¥"w” "28> ends the 
first half of the verse, and 5x"1w""5p stands repeatedly at the end of the verse. 
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(11) 1 Sa. 212, MEK “Ine mons sed we som... m2 oom (E), “The 
sword of Goliath ... there it is, wrapped in a mantle, behind the ephod.” 
LXX, éveAnuévn iv év inarly, © adds, édrlow rijs érwpulios.22 X, epovd. 
"A, érevddparos. V, est involutus pallio post ephod. 

(12) 1 Sa, 2218, 93 “ES NY UK AwaM ovaw KINA ETS Men (J), “He 
killed that day eighty-five men bearing an ephodh badh.” LXX, mdvras 
alpovras egovd [Alex. Alvov]. "A, pépovras éwéviuua déalperov. V, viros 
vestitos ephod lineo. 

(13) 1 Sa. 23, 17S “TH TBS, “ An ephod went down in his hand.” Probably 
a marginal gloss; cf. SBO7., Samuel, p. 70. 

(14) 1 Sa. 23°, ENT PNT FAST ANSN 5x 7K" (J), “ (David) said to the 
priest, Abiathar, Bring hither the ephod.” LXX, mpoodyaye 7d epovd 
Kuplov. ’A, tyywov 7d Evdupua (fort. érévduua). V, Applica ephod. 

(15) 1 Sa. 30%, “WSK WF TBST Me RD TeeaT.. nas Ox TT TN" (J) 
1 S& TEX MX, “ David said to Abiathar, Please bring me the ephod; 
and Abiathar brought David the ephod.” LXX, mpoodyaye 7d epovd; 
"A, mpocéyyicov 54 por Td érévivuya; LZ, orfoov mpds ue Thy érwplda; 
V, Applica ad me ephod. 

(16) 2 Sa. 6!4, "5 ES AIM WN (J), “David was girded with an ephodh 
badh.® LXX, éviedueds orodhv eéadrov; “A, éwéviuya eéalperov ; 
Z, brodérny (fort. éwevddrnv) Nivoiv, Praeterea Montefalconio edidit: 
Gros epw5 Biooiwov ex sr Paral, 152", ut videtur. VV, David erat 
accinctus ephod lineo. Pesh., 8¥137 MIB. 

(17) 1 Ki. 27, "38 TN bP ap) (TIENT) AX RWI "DS FANN x5 pat onsy2t «1 
will not kill thee now, because thou hast carried the ephod before my 
father David.” LXX, xal ob Oavardow ce Src pas Thy KiBwrodv ris 
diaPjns Kuplov évwmiov tod warpés pov. V, guia portasti arcam Domini 
Dei. 

(18) Hos. 3, (740 B.c.) EXIM NOK PRI... SN VD IDW", “The Israelites 
shall abide without ephod and teraphim.” LXX, ovdé lepareias, ovdé 


22 Hieronymus, in Epist. LXIV. ad Fabiolam, 15 (Off. T. L., p. 363): Sextum 
est vestimentum, quod Hebraica lingua dicitur EPHOD. LXX, érwytéa, id est 
superhumerale appellant; Aq. éwévduua, nos ephod suo ponimus nomine, 

28 See above, p. 3, note 7. 

24 This passage is to be compared with 1 Sa. 1418, where A4r& was evidently 
substituted for ephod after the LXX was made; see note 21, p. 9 above. In this 
passage the LXX represents a text: A M™S [IK MX MXW “5, so that if the 
change of “IDX to f™N took place, it was earlier than the LXX, provided the 
LXX has not been altered. There are two arguments for reading DX, apart 
from any desire to suppress the word ephod (for which see p. 40), and apart from 
its being a natural thing for a scribe to recall the bringing of the Ark to Jeru- 
salem (2 Sa. 6), and write [98 for EX: (1) The expression is unsuitable, for 
no one person ever bore the Ark, and, on the other hand, BX NW is the regular 
expression for the priest with the ephod; (2) the context does not suit Ark and 
does suit ephod, for v.%> refers to the afflictions which Abiathar shared with 
David, which can only refer to the time when David was fleeing before Saul, and 
Abiathar was with him, bearing not the Ark but the ephod, as is evident from 
1 Sa. 23° and 307. 
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dhrwv; 'A, kal dxovovros 5¢ évdduaros Kal dia poppwudtwy; =, O, ovde 

Egwé, ob5¢ Ocpagiv.® V, sine ephod et sine theraphim; O.L. neque 

Ephod (simulacrum) et Teraphim (penates). Pesh., SBR wd xon 

7303 OX. 

Two post-exilic passages are appended : 

(19) Is. 30%... O°0M Jom Mob NAS Mk) ECS “Sop NEY Mk 25 MND), 
“Thou shalt defile the silver plating of thy images and thy molten gold 
band; thou shalt scatter them.” LXX, kat mavets [alia exempl. xal 
éfapets] ra eldwra Ta wepinpyupwuéva Kal wepixexpvowueva Newrd. Torhoys. 
V, laminas sculptilium ...vestimentum conflatilis. 

(20) Ex. 3977-8, "Wp WY TDM ‘pIse Me... wy" (P), “They made the 

mikhnist habbadh of fine linen. xa LXX, kal ra wepoxedt [O, Bad] ex 

Bvooou xexwopuérns. V, feminalia quoque linea, byssina. The Targum 

Onkelos has: “ iS X¥iS “OS 27; Samaritan Targum: ‘7 

“Weip row 2 -7K5p.  Pesh. has X¥15" ROTM (i.e. wepl{wya Biccov). 

Targum Onkelos, in Lev. 6%, gives the plural ['533051. 


A. THE FORM OF THE EPHOD. 
1. Was tt a Garment? 


In the following investigation, the word ¢phod will refer to that 
which was in use before the Exile ; and the chronological order will 
be observed wherever conducive to practical results. 

As the narrative in 2 Sa. 6“ has been already referred to,” we may 
begin by noting the conclusion to be drawn from it; namely, that in 
spite of the popular view, the ephod was not a long flowing garment. 
David admits that he had uncovered himself so as to justify Michal’s 
censure, had it not been defore Yahweh. That he could have un- 
covered himself still more shows that he was not nude, and suggests 
the idea that his brief covering answered the purpose of a loincloth. 
It is instructive to compare the post-exilic account of this event, in 
1 Chr. 15, and note that the scribe thought it indecorous. Hence 
he “clothed” David with a “long linen robe,”® omitted "13M 


2% Hieronymus, XXIX. ad Marcellam: In Osee... pro sacerdotio et manifes- 
tationibus, in Hebraeo est, sine Ephod et sine Teraphim; sicut Theod. et Sym. 
transtulerunt. 

% PN, instead of OMX), with the LXX, and in harmony with BO5 and 
mM. For an extended consideration of this passage, see below, p. 16 f. 

27 Cf. Merx, Chrestom. Targum. p. 214: numquam a brevi instruendum. 

28 Kohn, Samar. Studien, Breslau, 1868, p. 59, commenting on “¥3P (in 
Ex. 30") says: Der Ubersetzer hat 3 offenbar gleich dem arab. déda, “weiss 
sein”? genommen. 

29 See above, p. 6 f. ~ ; 

® 1 Chr. 15%, pis Syas bs" may be an intentional alteration of 575 


TENN, Ex. 2831, 
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‘girded’ in connection with the ephod, and, apparently to justify 
Michal’s contempt, substituted for “S713! ‘ dancing,’ the word prvi 
‘playing,’ which is as equivocal® in Hebrew as in English. The 
episode with Michal is omitted. 

But the expression in 2 Sa. 6", “girded with an ephodh badh,” 
does not imply a garment. David does not wear it, it is hung about 
his loins by a girdle. In the same way a sword is girded upon the 
loins. The original meaning of “WM, as of Arab. hagara, is ‘sur- 
round, enclose,’ etc. ; hence ‘ bind on,’ and also ‘ prevent access to’ ; 
whence Pa Pa ‘a girdle,’ corresponding to Aigur, ‘enclosure, lap.’ 
Now PMN is the word used in Gen. 37 for the fig-leaf covering 
made by Adam and Eve, “they made themselves aprons,” TW" 
main ond. The margin of the A.V. calls it “a thing to gird on.” 
The meaning is evidently a loincloth. The Fr. givon has the mean- 
ing ‘lap’ and also a heraldic design of triangular shape, like a primi- 
tive loincloth.*™ But the point is that "4M ‘gird’ does not imply 
a garment, but a girding, which is. associated with the waist and 
loins. 

In fact, the ephod was not a garment at all. By a garment is 
meant something that is worn as clothing; a towel, ¢.g., is not a 
garment, though a waiter may carry it on his arm; nor is a crown, 
although it is said to be worn. By referring to the passages bearing 
on the ephod, it will be seen that twice the ephod is associated 
with ‘eraphim, which proves nothing. Gideon’s ephod is “ put” 
in his city Ophra. The ephod at Nob was on the wall, or floor, 
with Goliath’s sword wrapped in a mantle “behind” it. When 
Abiathar flees to join David, he takes the Nob ephod “in his 
hand.” Three times the ephod is “ brought” to a person to be 
used in divination. These passages would surely not suggest a gar- 
ment. But there are three other passages, where one might point 
to the English versions as showing conclusively that a garment was 
meant, for in each case the translation is “ wearing an ephod.” The 











81 Cf, the older form PMX in Gen. 268. Professor Haupt has kindly pointed 
out that Arab. da‘a/a III. means both /é'aba and jéma'a; ba'ala is a denomina- 
tive verb derived from da'‘/, ‘husband’; cf. ratte = dxeve in note 12 of Haupt’s 
paper on “Ecclesiastes” in the Philadelphia Oréental Studies, p. 265; cf. also 
the use of /udere in Hor. Ep. 2, 2, 214; and “ play” in Milton, P. Z. 9, 1045. 

82 For other instances of the use of “UM see Ex. 12! Jud. 316 1 Ki. 20%2 
2 Ki. 4? 9! Prov. 3117 Is, 321! Ez. 2315 etc. 

88 For a photograph of such a loincloth, see Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn, 
Hyades et: Deniker (Tome VII.), pl. xii., Paris, 1891. See also p. 42 below, fig. 2. 
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verb that is translated “wearing” is RWI ‘bear’; the Greek and 
Latin have aipw and fortfare. But there are no instances in classical 
literature of aipw or portare by themselves, meaning to wear as a 
garment; and WJ, one of the commonest verbs in the O.T., used 
perhaps a thousand times, never has the meaning ‘ wear,’ except it 
be made for these three places, as in the English versions. In one 
of these places, 1 Sa. 22%, St. Jerome, influenced, it may be, by the 
word “3, supposed to mean ‘linen,’™ translates vestitos ephod lineo, 
but there is no reason for it, since the Hebrew and Greek are the 
same. Now it is true that the Century Dictionary says that one 
meaning of wear is ‘carry’; as, ¢.g., country people will advise a 
person to wear a potato in the pocket to keep off rheumatism ; but 
the converse does not follow; carry never means ‘wear.’ These 
mistranslations of 8W3 by the English “wear” in the familiar phrase 
“wearing an ephod,” together with the anachronism of the Priests’ 
Code, are accountable for the notion that the ephod is essentially a 
garment.* 


2. Was the Ephod an Idol? 


We have now to examine the passages in Judges, 1 Sa. 21°, and 
Is. 30”, where almost all critical commentators have felt constrained 
to suppose that an idol, image, agalma, or the like, is meant. A 
notable exception is Professor“ Wilhelm Lotz, of Erlangen, whose 
admirable article* on the ephod is apparently unknown to recent 
writers. It is, of course, an easy way of escaping a difficulty to say, 
here the ephod is an idol and here it is a garment, but it is unscien- 
tific. The feeling that it was a makeshift has given rise to many 
curious conjectures, to show, if possible, some connection between 
the idol and the garment ; and so the theory has been evolved that 
the ephod is the covering of the wooden core of an idol, and hence 
a covering, #.¢. a garment. Or, working in the other direction, it 

"has been thought that the ephod was a priestly garment Jon_an idol,\ 
and then identified with the idol. Some have grasped eagerly at 


% Cf. note 7 on p. 3 above. 

85 In German the verb ¢ragen may translate both *W) ‘bear’ and W55 ‘ wear.’ 
This fact has added to the confusion, since by the expression Zphodtrager no 
distinction is made between ‘ ephod-wearer’ and ‘ephod-bearer.’ Since writing 
the above I have noticed that Professor Moore observes that ¥3 does not mean 
‘wear’; cf. the Jnternat. Com. on Judges, 1895, p. 381, note. 

83 See Realencyklopedie fur prot. Theologie u. Kirche, third edition, vol. v, 
Leipzig, 1898, under “ Ephod.” 
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the apparent distinction between ephodh and ephodh badh, making 
the former an idol and the latter a garment, thus throwing the diffi- 
culty of unifying the two back upon the Hebrews themselves. But 
the distinction does not hold good. Others, not finding any distinc- 
tion in the Masoretic text, wish to make one, and, as Wellhausen, 
propose to point “EX when it means an idol!” But it must first 
be determined when an idol is meant. If the LXX is any criterion 
when transliterations are used, Gideon’s and Micah’s ephod would 
be “TEN, represented by epwd, and the other places iE, repre- 
sented by efovd. But those who understand an idol always take it 
so of the ephod at Nob, where the Greek has shoulder piece; and so 
the distinction is merely due to different translators pointing an 
unknown word, sometimes “12% and sometimes “MEX. In fact, 
they are all forced explanations, arising from giving undue weight 
to minor details, and neglecting the fundamental principle that a 
thing is what it is used for; and also the ethnological axiom that 
“all worships that contain heathenish elements are traditional, and 
nothing is more foreign to them than the introduction of forms for 
which there is no precedent of usage.”* If the ephod is an article 
of clothing, then it is a garment and is worn; if it is to represent 
a deity, then it is an idol and is worshipped ; but if, being neither 
of these, it is connected with sacred lots, then it is a means of con- 
sulting an oracle and is divined with. It is hard to discard the 
notion of the garment-ephod, but it is based solely on mistranslations 
arising from preconceived ideas, and the same is the case with the 
notion that the ephod was an idol. The expressions upon which 
the idea of the idol-ephod is based are the following from Jud. 8”, 
NERD PNT) NIK WY, “Gideon made an ephod of it” (cf. above 
p- 8, No.1). This cannot be forced to mean that ali the gold went 
into the ephod —‘Mil& refers as much to the purple raiment as to 
the gold ornaments— probably but a small fraction became the 
material of the ephod (if, indeed, any of it did !), as this very con- 
densed statement seems to cover much more than is expressed ; for 
instance, the cost of making, the cost of the shrine, etc., IN 33" 
MMPS MTS, “and put it in his city Ophra.” This verb is usually 
translated ‘set up,’ as though it had no other meaning; but it also 
signifies ‘ put’ or ‘ place,’ as in Jud. 6” Gideon says, “ Behold,” "S38 
X93, “I will put a fleece of wool on the threshing floor.” This 


87 See Geschichte Israels, Berlin, 1883, p. 95. 
88 Robertson Smith, O. 7. in the Jewish Church, 1881, p. 228. 
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verb may mean simply to ‘leave’ somewhere, as in Gen. 33”, M2°XE8: 
NJ “ Let me now leave some of the people with thee.” One might 
as pertinently argue that the Ark was an idol, because 2 Sa. 6” 
reads IN 1X", as to force the expression in the case of the ephod.” 


ow rams Sew 55 3, “all Israel went astray after it there.” 
Without this comment, it is unlikely that the notion of an idol-ephod 
would ever have been evolved. The verb zandéh, in this use, occurs 
eighteen times, and is usually followed by “ after” strange gods, gods 
of the heathen, or idols, also “ from” the true God. But the phrase 
can also be used of seeking “after a man,” and “ unto those having 
familiar spirits,’ Lev. 20°, and even “after whatever pleases the 
eyes,” Nu. 15%. This expression,” then, does not always mean an 
idol, and hence it cannot be pressed in this particular instance, to 
imply an idol. On the contrary, one might argue that Jud. 8* was 
conclusive evidence that in verse 27 it means something different, 
for “as soon as Gideon was dead,” the Israelites again went astray 
after Baalim, implying that when he was alive he had kept them 
from idolatry. But why may not the phrase “MIN i737 refer to a 
lot-oracle, as may also be the case in Hos. 4” (cf. below, p. 36)? 
This phrase, however, probably represents a later editorial comment ; 
the original narrative, it is agreed, had no criticism to make on 
Gideon’s ephod.“ But a narrative that has been added to is 
likely to be inconsistent. Professor Moore, of Harvard, has sug- 
gested as possible that efhod has supplanted a word like elohim. If 
so, it is easy to account for the condemnatory comment, but it is 
hard to see how efhod could have been substituted and the comment 
allowed to stand, in an age when the ephod was unquestionably 
revered. But the point is that the phrase in question does not prove 
an idol, but may only refer to a popular craze for some unapproved 
use of divination. 

Again, if we pass to Jud. 17 and 18, Micah makes an ephod and 
teraphim. There seems to be a double strand in the narrative, one 


89 Professor "Moore, in Jnternational Com. Judges, 1895, p. 379, renders ‘set 
up,’ and makes it a proof along with the next phrase, that the ephod was “ clearly 
an idol of some kind.” He concludes that this verse, Jud. 8’, “imperatively 
requires this interpretation.” 

49 For an extended examination of the phrase zdzdh axré, see my paper in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxii., pp. 64-69. 

{1In Chronicon Hebr., 1699, p. 407, TMS in this passage is interpreted to 
mean after him, i.e. after Gideon’s death ; when the Israelites took the amiculum 
and used it in idolatry. sd 
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part of which tells of the making of a MOB%3' Sep, “a graven and 
a molten image,” and commentators have tried to establish a parallel 
between them and the ephod and teraphim of the other strand of 
the narrative. Moore, however, ingeniously eliminates the M203,” 
showing that the apparent parallel gives no ground for thinking 
Micah’s ephod an image. Canon Driver is certainly right in styling 
Micah’s ephod and teraphim “ instruments of divination.” * 

Again, in 1 Sa. 21”, where it is said that the sword of Goliath was 
wrapped in a mantle “behind the ephod,” it is commonly held to 
mean that the ephod must have stood free from the wall in order to 
have the sword behind it, thus suggesting an idol ; but, as Lotz points 
out (cf. above, p. 13), it is much more likely that the sword was 
a trophy or votive offering, eine Art Weihgeschenk, and was hanging 
from some large peg, upon which, when not in use, the ephod also 
was hung. He concludes: To decide from this passage that the 
ephod is a statue standing clear of the wall, an image of Yahweh, is 
incorrect. 

Finally, there are other commentators and scholars from Michaelis 
and Vatke, who is very sure, to Duhm, Smend, Gesenius-Buhl, Marti, 
and Budde, who considers it “ very questionable,” who hold a theory 
that the ephod was a ‘covering, garment,’ or ‘ mask’ of an idol and 
so practically identified with it. The theory that 58 meant origi- 
nally ‘to cover’ is based on Is, 30” (cf. above, p. 11, No. 19), which 
remains to be considered. It reads as follows: “MEY AN GYNSD 
3) O79n Jam mpm Msax mx JEc> “Ow, “Thou shalt 
defile the silver plating of thy images and thy molten gold band; 
thou shalt scatter them,” etc. Comparing the Greek and Latin 
versions, it will be seen that the Latin is simply Hebrew in Latin 
words with an epexegetical rendering of MEN by vestimentum. 
The Greek, however, is a translation, treating the Hebrew idiom 
in the first half as an instance of synecdoche. It can hardly be 
regarded otherwise than as a rhetorical figure, where the silver 
plating and the molten gold band of the oS nb are put for the 
images themselves. To think with Duhm, that the writer is making 
a special point of the outward decoration of the images, is to over- 
look the evident condemnation of ido/s, not merely their adorning. 
Cast away the B¥ and you still have the Spb. It seems unlikely 
that M252 is parallel with *S°DB, for one would surely expect MDD%, 


42 See Internat. Com. Judges, 1895, p. 375 f. 
48 See ZOT., 7th ed., 1898, p. 168. 
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and so the English versions have tacitly rendered it. But the chief 
difficulty is that 30% never means ‘molten image,’ when, as here, 
it is a genitive. It means a ‘casting,’ and as a genitive it means 
that the nomen regens is not carved, nor beaten, but cast. TEN is 
the regular feminine of "NDS, and 3D MEX means a ‘cast band, ‘ 
just as MDD 53D is a ‘cast calf, and DOO TON «cast gods.’ 
The parallelism is between “]¥ and MBX, the ‘ ornaments’ of the 
one ; and there is no rule that requires parallel expressions to be 
synonyms in more than one sense. The two things are ornaments ; 
it is not necessary that they should both be coverings, nor of the 
same material. But the "S% was not a covering like a garment, but 
apparently a decoration of an image made with silver leaf, — some- 
thing to make it shine. The aphuddah* was like it inasmuch as it 
was an ornament, a gold band, whether as a loincloth or belt it is 
impossible to say; perhaps it was the ancient ephod. Hence there 
is nothing here on which to base a theory that the ephod was an idol. 

. These, then, are the passages that are claimed for an idol-ephod, 
and all of them, as has been shown, are patient of a quite different 
interpretation. It is possible to grant that they may be understood 
of an idol, if this fact were assured beforehand ; but to ground a 
theory on them that is inconsistent with passages better understood, 
is unscientific. 

But if the ephod was not an idol, neither was it a gold covering of 
a wooden core. This distinction belongs more to craftsmen than 
to critics; for what worshipper in gazing at such an idol (for idol 
it would be) could distinguish between the inner core and the outer 
covering? ‘There is no doubt that wooden kernels were overlaid with 
gold and silver, as in Baruch 6”, but they were idols not ephods. 
Etymologically nothing is gained, for the denominative from ephod 
is not ‘to cover’ but ‘to bind.’ Another theory has been advanced 
by Duhm,®* that the ephod was the mask of the idol, which was worn 
by the priest in consulting the oracle. But the girding of the ephod 


‘4 The derived meaning of ‘TX, ‘binding,’ from “NES (see below, p. 45), is 
confirmed by the lateness of this verse, which, by Duhm (cf. Marti), is placed as 
late even as the second century B.c. It is apparently a misplaced verse, as it does 
not accord with the context, which is improved in point of coherency by omitting 
it. Perhaps it belongs after Is. 316, where it harmonizes with the context. The 
interpolation of passages referring to idols is not uncommon in Isaiah, as Professor 
Haupt has pointed out in his reconstruction of Is. 40; see Drugulin’s Marksteine, 
Leipzig, 1902; cf. Is. 40!% 20 416-7 44920 446-8, 

4 Das Buch Jesaia, 1892, on 3072, 
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was not over the eyes, but about the loins (cf. above, p. 12). Again, 
to escape the idol-ephod, if possible, the theory has been advanced, 
most recently by Marti, that the ephod was a gold or cloth garment 
hung upon an idol. That this was customary among the Hebrews 
is not clear, but for other Semitic peoples, see Baruch 6*. Granting 
the fact, however, how can it be shown that the garment was the 
chief, and the idol the inferior, object in the cult? If people were 
led into idolatry by an idol with a garment on it, it certainly was not 
due to the garment! This theory starts with the idea that the ephod 
was a garment. It is consistent, but the starting-point is wrong. 
The ephod is an instrument of divination. 


B. THE USE OF THE EPHOD. 


Important as is the light thrown upon an unknown object by its 
context and environment, it is altogether inferior to that which comes 
from a knowledge of its use. In about half the passages cited for 
the ephod there is nothing to suggest a use. To say that the ephod 
had always a religious significance is not to point out a use. To say 
that “ bearing an ephod” is almost synonymous with priest is true, 
but it does not tell what the ephod was for. It does, however, enable 
us to draw a reasonable inference, that, as one of the chief duties, 
if not the foremost duty, of a priest “ in the time of the Judges was 
to obtain divine oracles, so the ephod, his constant companion, was 
used in divination. Some travelling Danites (Jud. 18°") learn that 
Micah has an ephod and teraphim, and immediately desire % con- 
sult the oracle. On a subsequent migration, they carry off for their 
own use, priest, ephod, and teraphim. David, during his flight from 
Saul, is accompanied by the priest Abiathar ; and on two occasions, 
1 Sa. 23° 30’, it is recorded that he said to the priest TDN MW", 
“Bring me the ephod.”“ Abiathar brought the ephod, and David 


46 In ancient Israel, religious functions were not restricted to a special order 
of men (cf. below, p. 41, n. 103), but every man was free to offer sacrifice or obtain 
oracles by the use of lots. Later the oracular function was restricted to a particu- 
lar order, and ephod-bearer became synonymous with priest. The Hebrew [73, 
priest, is the Arabic &éhin, ‘ foreteller.’ Later still the function of sacrifice was 
taken over to the priests, and the oracular function, at least in theory, was 
restricted to the high priest. For a similar change among the Incas of Peru, see 
Réville, Hibbert Lectures, 1884, p. 230 f. 

47 Bertheau, Das Buch der Richter und Ruth, Leipzig, 1883, p. 163, says: 
“The demand of David, ‘ Bring the ephod,’ means the same as ‘ Consult Yahweh.’ 
But it is David who consults Yahweh. The words are plain enough, and there 
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inquired of Yahweh. In both instances the answer David receives is 
what one might get by drawing lots. In addition to these passages, 
there is a similar one in 1 Sa. 14", which will be considered later, 
where Saul says to the priest Ahijah, “ Bring the ephod,” and appar- 
ently consults the oracle as David did. Now three such indisputable 
instances, where the action has every appearance of being quite 
customary, seem to establish the point that the ephod is directly 
connected with divination. Of course, it is understood that there 
is nothing in any other passage bearing on the ephod to oppose this 
conclusion. One other passage may be noted in this connection. 
In 1 Sa. 28", where Samuel’s spirit is brought up to be consulted by 
Saul, as in his lifetime, he comes up, according to a variant of the 
LXX,* with an ephod about him. 

To discover what purpose the ephod served in divination, some 
consideration must be given to that subject. By divination is meant, 
foretelling events by means that are directly influenced by supernatural 
power. Among the ancients, the means used were legion ; but among 
the Hebrews hardly more than three kinds were practised, — divina- 
tion by clairvoyance, by dreams, and by lot. The first was the office 
of the seer; the last, at least in the early days, that of the priest. 
For the purposes of this investigation, it is necessary to consider only 
divination by lot.“ The point to be determined is how the ephod 
was used in divining by lot. In the performance of this function, 
only two things, apparently, were indispensable: the sacred lots and 
some receptacle in which they were placed. The ephod may have 
been such a receptacle. Its association with “WJM ‘ gird’ suggests an 
apron from which the lots were cast, or a bag or pouch girded about 
the loins. To determine which of these the ephod was, it is neces- 
sary to know how lots were used. 


is no suggestion of technical language. The expression is verbally varied in 30’, 
where "9 shows that David wanted the ephod to use. If Abiathar had carried 
David's mouchoir (in modern Hebrew "8 = sudarium), he might have asked 
for it in the same way (cf. 2 Ki. 4°), with the addition of the suffix of the first 
person.” 

48 The reading of this variant, of uncertain origin, is dvyp mpeoBtrepos dvaBal- 
vwv, Kat abros wepiBeBAnuévos epovd. But even supposing the Hebrew “MEX MOY 
instead of Sy, the verb "BY, which is never used with “\5X, would go far to 
condemn the reading. 

49 The expression divination by lot is used without regard to the nature of the 
lot, and therefore includes arrows and rods, but does not include dice, which were 
not used as sacred lots (cf. below, p. 25). 
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1. Zhe Connection of the Ephod with Divination. 


It has been noted that there was not among the Hebrews that 
diversity in the methods of divination that obtained among the 
Greeks and Romans and also other Semitic peoples.” Apart from 
the office of the seer, and ambiguous allusions to the rod and to 
teraphim, the method was always casting lots. There is no doubt 
that in early times as well as much later, the Hebrews constantly 
sought the will of God by lots. In order to use such means, it is 
necessary to have some receptacle in which the lots are placed. 
From the passages already examined, it has been inferred that the 
ephod, whether of gold or cloth, was such a receptacle. It could be 
carried about by the priest or girded upon the loins for use. 

The fact that the ephod was girded upon the loins seems to indi- 
cate that both hands must be free to use it, and suggests the idea 
that lots were drawn out of it. An examination has been made of 
all the statements in regard to the use of lots, to determine whether 
they were drawn or cast; for this point is essential in forming an 
idea of the shape of the ephod. There is, in fact, but one passage 
which gives any hint as to how the ephod was used —1 Sa. 14°”, 
which may be assigned to a time prior to 800 B.c. and may be a 
contemporary account. The text is corrupt, but can be restored 
from the Versions (cf. above, p. 9). The previous narrative tells 
how Jonathan and his armor-bearer had put the Philistines to rout, 
causing a great tumult which was noticed by Saul’s watchmen at 
Gibeah of Benjamin. Saul at once assembled the people, and found 
that Jonathan and his armor-bearer were missing. Thereupon he 
said to the priest Ahijah, “‘ Bring the ephod.” While Saul was speak- 
ing with the priest, the tumult in the Philistine camp burst out anew 
and grew louder and louder. At this point there is a break in the 
narrative, and a blank space in the text (PIDH DROS XPOS) — 
possibly indicating a lacuna—then Saul said to the priest, “Take 


5) See Haupt’s “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitical Ritual,” in vol. xix 
of JBL., p. 56. 

51 This Masoretic note, of course, means only that there was a break in the 
middle of the verse, caused by a defect in the surface written on, or quite possibly 
by illegibility of writing or an erasure, in the archetype from which all subse- 
quent copies of the O.T. are derived (cf. W. R. Smith, 0.7. in Jew. Church, 
2d ed., p. 56; Lagarde, AMittheil., I., 19 ff., cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 3,¢.). It 
is the lack of connection with what follows that suggests a lacuna. One would 
expect the priests’ answer in the negative, which Saul characteristically refused 
to accept. 
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out thy hands.” Thereupon Saul called out® to attack; the people 
with him took up the shout and they came to the battle. The inter- 
est in the narrative for this investigation centres in the words of Saul 
to the priest, “Take away” or “withdraw thy hand,” or “hands,” 
if we adopt the plural of the Greek ; the Hebrew may be read either 
way. These words, as a rule, are interpreted to mean that Saul, 
naturally impatient, told the priest to cease consulting the oracle. 
Thenius, for instance, says, “‘ Withdraw thy hand,’ z.e. let it be ; we 
will not draw lots.” That this exegesis is not satisfactory is shown 
by the emphasis which commentators place upon Saul’s natural 
impatience. He would not wait for Samuel on one occasion; but 
his impatience on this occasion was not so much due to temperament 
as to the bleating of the sheep! On the other hand, Saul was like 
the men of Athens, in all things too superstitious to take any step 
without using divination, and when by ordinary means he could 
obtain no favorable answer, he must have recourse to witchcraft. 
Other commentators, again, explain the passage by an inference 
drawn from it in this way: if Saul did not wait to consult the oracle, 
it must have been very complicated and long, says Benzinger ;™ 
another commentator quotes Benzinger to the effect that the con- 
sultation of the ephod was a long process, and this is the reason Saul 
did not wait. But if the ephod was not a magical affair, as almost 
all the modern commentators vaguely imply, but merely an apron 
from which the lots were cast, or a pouch into which the priest put 
his hands and drew the lots, the simplest explanation is that Saul 
was in a hurry to attack the Philistines, and said to the priest, “Take 
thy hands out,” in order that he might know the decision of the 
oracle. In regard to the answer given by the lot-oracle, it is possible 
that in 1 Sa. 28° we should translate 739 x5 “ didnot give a favor- 
able answer,” instead of “ answered him not.” The verse will then 
read, “ When Saul inquired of Yahweh, Yahweh did not give him 


52" FIX; LXX, Luvdyaye ras xeipas cov. ‘TT is probably written defec- 
tive for ‘JT, as JO, ‘thy ways,’ for T577, in Ex. 331% Jos. 18 Ps. 11987; also 
55'T for 5" in Ps, 1342; cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, § 91, 4. PPX, ‘ withdraw,’ though 
the ordinary meaning is ‘ gather’; it is used of Jacob ‘drawing’ his feet into bed, 
and also being ‘taken’ to his people, Gen. 49%8; it has the meaning ‘to take 
away’ in Is. 16! 571 60?) Jer. 48° Hos. 48 Joel 219 315, 

53 Ppt may be read PPM with V, conclamavit, and frequently LXX, éSéneec. 

54 Heb. Archéologie, p. 408. But he continues quite rightly: “if one had to 
exclude by a series of questions the different possibilities, as this is very clearly 
represented in 1 Sa, 10%,” It was, however, a simple matter when but one 
question was put. 
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a favorable answer,” either by dreams, or by Urim, or by Prophets.” 
It is evident that Saul tried one method of divination and then 
another, and finally resorted to witchcraft. It seems impossible that 
the use of the sacred lots should give no answer at all, though tradi- 
tion probably allowed but one use of them in a single inquiry. In 
the present case, Saul presumably received a favorable answer. 
This seems a satisfactory glimpse of the ephod in use, and the con- 
clusion drawn from it would be that the ephod was a receptacle into 
which the hands are put to draw the lots. 

But as lots are almost always spoken of as cast, the question arises 
whether in antiquity the custom of drawing lots ever obtained. 
There are ten verbs in Hebrew which are used in connection with 
lots in the O.T. They are: 8&°, MOpm, Ady, tm, Son, San, 
Sp), own, ‘ww, and 71". Seven of them mean ‘to cast, throw, 
let fall’; while three signify ‘to come up’ and ‘out,’ as from a 
shaken receptacle. These verbs seem to show that among the 
ancient Hebrews, at least, lots were not drawn, but cast. Among 
the Romans, also, the common expression is “ to cast lots.” Cicero, 
however, mentions, as if nothing unusual, that the oracular lots in 
the temple of Fortuna at Praeneste were mingled and drawn by a 
child. Quid igitur in his [sortibus] potest esse certi, quae Fortunae 
monitu puert manu miscentur atque ducuntur® On the other hand, 
in the Jéad, III. 316 ff., we read that Hector shakes the lots in a 
helmet with an up and down motion,” with averted face to prevent 
any suspicion of partiality, and the lot of Paris quickly leaped forth.™ 
In the same way the ephod, if it were originally a loincloth as has 
been suggested (cf. above, p. 7), would furnish a lap from which 
the lots could be cast. That the shaking of the lap was to some 
extent a familiar action, is seen from Neh. 5", “I shook out my lap, 
saying, so God shake out every man from his house.” But in Prov. 16* 
we read: 


55 Professor Haupt has shown, in BEZR., note 47 (see JBL., 1900, I.), that 
mY, when indicating the answer to an oracle, technically means the favoradle 
answer. 

56 De Divinatione, Il. 41, 86. 

57 Professor Gildersleeve kindly suggested to me that the motion was indicated 
by the verb rdé\Xevv which is used of Hector dandling his little son. 


58 ws dp Epav, waddev 5e wéyas KopvOalodos “Exrwp 

ay dpdwy* Wdpros 5¢ Pods éx xdijpos Spoucer. 
I have to thank Professor Haupt for the additional references: Sophocles, Z/ectra, 
710; Alcman, fragment 63, ll. 24, 400; 15, 191; Herod. 3, 128. 
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The lot is cast in the lap, 
But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord. 


Evidently the verse does not fit the theory of casting out of the lap. 
The word pf} [see Note C’], rendered ‘lap’ in this verse, is ambigu- 
ous. The English word associated with it is ‘bosom,’ as also with 
sinus and xédmos. But it is quite misleading to translate P°M by 
‘bosom.’ It is true that bosom has a wide range of meanings, but 
the universal significance of the word when used alone is that part 
of the body where the heart is; and this, it may safely be said, p°N 
never means. It would be impossible for us to say, “ My reins are 
consumed within my bosom,” and in Job 19” pM evidently refers 
to the abdominal cavity including the liver and intestines, the seat 
of the affections among the ancients, which we associate with the 
heart, and the upper or thoracic cavity of the body. This is respon- 
sible for the confusion in the rendering of >°M, and the same exists 
in regard to sinus and xéAmos. ‘ Bosom’ or ‘heart’ is a legitimate 
translation so long as they are used merely for the abstract idea of 
affection ; but when the ancient seat of the passions had given rise 
to a whole sphere of associations with that part of the body about 
the loins and waist, such a translation as ‘bosom’ is entirely mis- 
leading. In sinus and xéAmos the original idea seems to be that of 
bulging, protuberance, etc., hence the part of the body containing the 
viscera ; then the folds of a garment where it hangs over the girdle ; 
whence the lap, a place of concealment, a pocket ; and even a con- 
cave surface, bowl, urn. The etymology of ;>°M is not clear, but its 
meanings have developed on the same lines. Hence when we read, 
“The lot is cast in the p°M,” the reference is not necessarily to the 
lap of a garment, but more likely to a pouch orurn. But this, again, 
does not accord with the verbs which seem to mean ‘cast out of,’ as 
Hector cast the lot out of the helmet. 

The word that is almost invariably used in general reference to lot 
casting is SN ‘lot.’ The 55) is originally a pebble, thus suggest- 
ing that lots were commonly small and round. They may have been 
black and white, or inscribed with some symbol. In Lev. 16*%, Aaron 
casts lots for the scape-goat : nos ayy Iw by PRS PMI) and 
Sau roy mSy “we “yw. Instead of rendering with the R.V., 

‘“‘ Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats, and the goat upon 
which the lot fell,” it is better to read, “ Aaron put the lots for the 
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two goats into some receptacle, and the goat upon which the lot 
came up,” plainly referring to a receptacle answering, perhaps, to 
the helmet of Hector. 

But in the Talmudic tract Yoma (NfS%), 4, 1, the whole matter is 
put in a different light. Here we read, “The high priest put his 
hands into the urn and took out two lots ; upon one was written For 
Yahweh, and upon the other was written For Azazel.” Evidently 
this was the traditional custom of drawing lots. The word for ‘ urn,’ 
"Bop or "BoD, seems to be the late Greek xdAzn, possibly akin to 
KoAros, something hollowed out. The Gemarah explains that the 
‘B?P ‘urn’ was made of wood, but on one occasion a man had 
become renowned by making one of gold; that the high priest 
snatched the lots out quickly so as not to feel of them; that the lot 
which was drawn in the right hand was for the goat which was near 
his right side, and it was considered a happy augury when the right 
hand held the lot inscribed 119. 

The Talmudic tract Bédé Bathré (SFIS N33), 122, a, also has 
an instructive account. Eleazar stands before Joshua, bearing the 
Urim and Thummim and casting lots to divide the land among the 
twelve tribes of Israel. There were two urns used, one containing 
twelve lots, each with the name of a tribe written on it; the other 
containing twelve apportionments of land. The priest put one hand 
into each urn, and drew in one hand the tribe, and in the other 
hand the portion of Canaan which was to be theirs. In both this 
instance and in the one before mentioned, there was a solemn com- 
muning with the Holy Spirit, who was believed to direct the drawing. 
This drawing of lots suggests the comparison of the method of choos- 
ing officers at Athens, where two urns were used, one for the names 
of the candidates, the other with white and colored beans, the person 
being chosen whose name was drawn simultaneously with a white 
bean.” 

Of course the Mishnah is not the Old Testament, but it claims in 
Pirgé dbdth (MAR “P"B), I. 1, to record faithfully the ancient oral 
law, and it reaches back as a written authority to the time of the Second 
Temple. Here then we have a clear tradition that the lots were put 
into an urn, or two urns as the occasion demanded, and then drawn. 


so soy sins ime) awd yop sind sme pmo ww dyn ‘pops np 
6 See Seyffert’s Dict. of Classical Antiquities, under “ Officials.’ The urn 
used was called xAnpwrpls; cf. on this subject, cAnpbw duddy, ‘to obtain an oracle 
by lot’; «Adpors Oeomporéwy, ‘to divine by lot”; cf. Eur. Phenisse, 852. 
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This oral tradition helps one to understand the account of the allot- 
ment of Canaan as given in Joshua. For instance in Josh. 17 we 
find the descendants of Joseph complaining that Joshua had placed 
for them but one portion for an inheritance, whereas they were really 
two tribes. “Im Sam sme Sa mom AMM yy. This seems 
to point to the two urns, one for the lots and one for the apportion- 
ments, and the traditional method of drawing lots. We may compare 
here a passage in Acts 8”, where Peter tells Simon Magus that he has 
neither part (ban?) nor lot oma ?) in the matter. Ovx gor co 
pepis ovde KAjpos év TH Adyw Tovrw™ —nothing in either urn, may 
have been in the mind of the writer, who was doubtless familiar with 
Jewish customs; or more likely the expression was idiomatic and 
originated in this custom. Cf. Sap. 2°. 

But notwithstanding these undoubted instances of drawing lots, 
the fact remains that the verbs used to express the use of lots are 
almost all verbs of casting. To settle the matter, if possible, the 
crucial instance of casting lots for the robe, Ps. 22”, was chosen for 
investigation, as being the one most commonly associated with cast- 
ing dice. This suggested Roman usages and the child drawing the 
lot at the Preenestine Oracle. Authorities like Pauly, Smith’s C/ass#- 
cal Antiquities, and Marquardt’s Rémische Staatsverwaltung have 
accepted the expression “ to cast lots” as stating some unexplained 
custom. The latter, however, refers, in a note, to Servius on the 
i neid, a passage which will shortly be considered. A distinction 
must first be made between the use of sors or xAjpos ‘lot,’ and és- 
serae, tali, xiBor and dotpayado ‘dice.’ These do not enter into 
this investigation, as they are entirely confined to the gaming sphere. 
The common expression with dice is “ playing,” “ using,” or “ throw- 
ing.” In the Roman world the use of dice was prohibited by the 
Lex Titia et Publicia et Cornelia; the Roman soldiers could not 
have used them under the eyes of a centurion ; and even in Decem- 
ber, during the Saturnalia, they could have had no connection with 
divination. 

To return to the lot, the verbs used with sors are mostly verbs of 
casting like conicere, deicere, mittere, etc., but not the idea of casting 
out of a vessel, but generally zz sitellam, which seems to have been 
a vessel with a small mouth, and filled with water, in which the lots 


61 Salkinson-Ginsburg translate: "7 "353 monn pon > T%. Delitzsch: 
bn pon q> TX. pon may have denoted originally a smooth pebble (Is. 57°) 
used as a lot. PM ‘to allot’ may be denominative; cf. Albert Schultens, quoted 
in Gesenius’ Thesaurus. 
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were put, but only one of them, as they floated on the top, could 
appear in the small opening. Otherwise the sz/e//a was used without 
water, lots being drawn from it, as Livy, 25, 3, 16, sétedla lata est, ut 
sortirentur. The expression in sitellam is like the in urnam of 
Est. 3’, missa est sors in urnam, but there is no Hebrew equivalent 
for in urnam. Finally much light is thrown on the subject by a 
passage in the Casina of Plautus, 2, 5, 34, which shows that to speak 
of casting lots did not imply that they were not also drawn at the 
same time. Stalino says “Coniciam sortes in sitellam e¢ sortiar Tibi 
et Chalino.” 

The passage in the eid, I. 508 f. refers to the assignment of 
the daily tasks by lot: 


Jura dabat legesque viris, operumque laborem 
partibus equabat iustis, aut sorte trahebat, 


Servius notes that Vergil had used the correct expression: Sorte 
trahebat; proprie locutus est. Trahuntur enim sortes, hoc est, edu- 
cuntur. 

Further investigation showed that drawing lots was probably the 
general method in classical antiquity. Sortior, indeed, denominative 
from sors, and meaning to draw lots, as also xAnpotpat, is a fair index 
of the use of sortes, even where it is distinctly stated that the lots 
were cast. ‘“ Coniciam sortes in sitellam et sortiar”” makes the 
matter quite plain. This conclusion taken in connection with the 
Hebrew tradition as found in the Mishnah and O.T. lays it open 
to serious doubt whether a custom of casting a lot out of a vessel ever 
existed. 

But there still remains the query: If lots were drawn in divina- 
tion, why was casting lots the well-nigh universal expression? The 
solution of this difficulty seems to lie in the difference between our 
point of view and that of the ancients in respect to divination. They 
believed in it, as a rule, whether Latins or Greeks, and still more the 
Hebrews. It was an integral part of their religion. The ceremony 
was accompanied with prayer, and it was unquestionably believed 
that the Supreme Wisdom directed which lot should come forth, ze. 
be drawn. The human element was, as far as pussible, eliminated 
from the drawing. The priest communed with God and snatched 
the lots suddenly (see above, p. 24). The impersonal expressions 
are used: the lot came up or came forth (see the verbs, p. 22, above). 
The statement that the lot was drawn by the priest is distinctly 
avoided, as though implying that God did not order it. So the child 
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was employed at Przeneste (as, perhaps, little Samuel at Shiloh), as 
being more purely an instrument by whom God made known His 
will. The peasants in Italy still seek for children to draw lots for 
them, and in Germany the orphan children draw in the lotteries. 
Evidently man’s part was merely the casting the lots into the urn — 
it was impious to speak of a man drawing them. So Prov. 16* seems 
to be the key, when rightly understood, to the whole difficulty. The 
lot is cast in the urn, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord. 
In drawing, man was an impersonal agent—the lot came out. It 
was man’s part to prepare the lots and cast (which may have had 
the sense of mingling) them in some receptacle. Hence the verbs 
used with lots are not those of drawing, but casting. 

We have seen that lots were really drawn in divination. This 
requires a receptacle of a different kind than would be necessary if 
lots were cast out on the ground. A receptacle would be needed 
that concealed the lots from sight and that could be fixed in such a 
way that the hands would be free to use it. Anurn set upon a tripod 
would answer the purpose if it were so shaped that the lots could 
not easily be seen. But this end could more easily be attained by 
using a pouch which would have the additional advantage of being 
portable, and when used could be hung at the waist. This seems to 
have been the nature of the ephod. But it is necessary to extend 
this investigation so as to include those objects which are connected 
with divination by lot. 


1. The Teraphim. 


There are two considerations which make it necessary to include 
teraphim. The ephod is associated with teraphim in Jud. 17 and 18, 
and Hos. 3‘; and the teraphim are associated with divination® in 
Gen. 30” ; also in Ezek. 21% and Zech. 10%. 

That the teraphim were of the nature of idols or simulacra, no 
one denies. Laban accuses Jacob of stealing his gods. Micah uses 
the same expression. In 1 Sa. 15% teraphim are condemned along 


62 In Prov. 14, the robbers say to the young man, u21ns Sen sb, “ cast in 
thy lot among us,” z.e. put your name on a lot and cast it with our lots, so that 
you will have the same chance of getting the booty as we have. But the “lot” 
may also be interpreted to mean the portion (cf. Jer. 13%) of the young man — 
put it in with our funds, let us have one purse. See Dr. Philip Schaff’s small 
Dict. of the Bible, under “ Lots.” 

63 See Robertson Smith, 0.7. in Jewish Church, p. 226, ist ed., and Maybaum, 
Die Entwickelung des altisraelitischen Prophetenthums, 1883, p. 16. 
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with idolatry, and appear in the same connection in 2 Ki. 23%. Va- 
rious theories have been advanced concerning teraphim. Wake, in 
Serpent Worship, p. 47, quite arbitrarily identifies teraphim with 
seraphim and refers it to what he styles “the serpent symbol of the 
Exodus called seraph,” Nu. 21*°°%, Heb., comparing also the serpent 
of the temple of Serapis. Grant Allen, in Evolution of the Idea of 
God, pp. 182f., explains teraphim as representing the manes and 
lares in the worship of ancestors. Schwally™ and others have re- 
cently derived teraphim from B82" ‘manes.’ But the commonly 
accepted view compares them to the Penates. It is noteworthy that 
penates always occurs in the plural form as does teraphim, and the 
two accounts of the stealing of teraphim may be compared to AZneas 
taking the captured penates to Italy (4. I. 68).® It is not at all 
improbable that in the life of the Punic leader Hannibal in Corn. 
Nepos (fan. ix.), we are to understand teraphim by the sta‘uas 
aeneas. As to the form of the teraphim, it has been supposed from 
1 Sa. 19" that they were of human shape and size,” but the inference 
as to the size is not warranted, since the human appearance was eked 
out by a pillow a7 the head ; all, according to Oriental custom, being 
covered with the bedclothes. Of all the mentions of the teraphim 
this is the only one that might seem to construe teraphim with the 
singular, but it is not certain; the suffixes supplied in the English 
are omitted in the Hebrew, only one being used, "WS, which, 
however, may refer to David (so Budde) or even to the bed, though 
it is masculine gender.” The LXX ra xevorddia ‘monuments of the 
dead,’ and Latin séatva® in place of the almost invariable zdo/a may 


64 Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 36. Further references may be found in 
Moore’s Judges, International Com., p. 382, and in M’Clintock and Strong’s Encye. 
of Biblical Lit. 

6 Ethnologically one would err in imagining any connection between these 
early peoples. On this Brinton says, in Religions of Primitive Peoples (p. 8), 
“Professor Buchmann expressed some years ago what I believe to be the correct 
result of modern research in these words: ‘It is easy to prove that the striking 
similarity in primitive religious ideas comes not from tradition nor from relation- 
ship or historic connection of early peoples, but from the identity in the mental 
construction of the individual man, wherever he is found.’ ” 

66 Not so, however, Hitzig; see Commentary on 1 Sam. 19!8, 

67 Similar irregularity may be seen in several instances, e.g. Ex. 116 2519 Jud. 11% 
etc., cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, § 135, 0. See W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. sufixum 
2 u. 3 pers. plur. des Hebr. in der alttest. Uberlieferung, Giessen, 1895. See also 
SBOT., Critical Notes on Judges, p. 65 f. 

68 Note that the versions take teraphim as a plural, with the exception of this 
statua. 
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be attempts to explain away the presence of teraphim in David’s 
house, or, it may be that the teraphim, among those who had given 
up idolatry, took the form of ancestral images, associated more or 
less with superstitious veneration, but not idolatry. In the account 
of Rachel’s stealing and hiding her father’s teraphim (Gen. 31%), 
it is evident that the word is plural, and that the teraphim were 
tolerably small images, or she could scarcely have carried them 
without Jacob’s knowledge or hidden them so that Laban could not 
find them. 

The association of teraphim with divination® is so frequent that 
it seems to indicate the principal use to which they were put. That 
they were not used in idolatrous worship is to be inferred from the 
fact that Hosea, who boldly censures idolatry, allows the use of ephod 
and teraphim.” But if they were idols, how could they have given 
answers to questions? It is quite usual for commentators to speak 
of “ consulting idols, oracular idols,” etc. Now a commentator may 
sometimes give an oracular utterance, but an idol never! If one 
idol had ever given an oracle, we should never have had the magnifi- 
cent arraignment of idols in Deutero-Is. 417": “ Declare to us what 
will happen in the future that we may know that ye are gods: yea, 
do good, or do evil, do something, that we may all see it! Behold 
ye are of no account and your work is nothing at all!” — yet many 
commentators, who will not allow any supernatural occurrence to 
pass without advancing a natural explanation, are quite prone to 
imply, and base arguments on the conclusion that the idols in some 
mysterious way gave oracles. Rychlak, e.g, in Osee, says that error 
would be avoided, si de manifestationibus idolorum, quae et consule- 
bantur et aliquando consulentibus responsa dabunt, in- 
teligamus. Again, referring specifically to the older passages which 
mention the ephod, two of which, 1 Sa. 23° and 30’, represent the 
ephod as giving oracles, Maybaum says,” All those passages through- 
out give the impression that by ephod is meant a real Yahweh image. 
Now, either an image can give an oracle, or the supposition is 


69 See an article by Farrer in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Lit., Vol. Il. 
p- 986. 

7 In this passage, Hos. 3‘, the prophet says of his unfaithful wife that she 
must abide with him many days in faithfulness, but without a wife’s privileges; 
so must Israel abide for a pericd of purification “without king and without 
prince, and without sacrifice and without mag¢ceddh, and without ephdédhk and 
teraphim.” Note that ephod and teraphim are more closely joined than the 
other couples. 

11 Die Entwickelung des altisrael. Prophetentums, 1883, p. 26. 
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untenable.” It may be argued that the users of them believed that 
they gave oracles. They may easily have thought that idols heard 
their prayers and influenced their destinies, but it is not credible that 
they believed that any idol (apart from priest-jugglery) ever answered 
such a question as this, “If I pursue this troop, shall I overtake 
them?” 1 Sa. 30”, but David received the answer “yes.” Now it 
may have been that lots were used coram idolo and with some invo- 
cation of the idol. In Cheyne-Black’s Eacyc. Biblica under “ Divina- 
tion,” Professor Davies, of Bangor, in considering Ezek. 21”, says, 
“We omit the reference to the teraphim because no new point is 
indicated by it; the king consulted the teraphim [singular], by 
shaking the arrows Jefore it, as was always done also by the heathen 
Arabs.” His designating teraphim as singular is quite arbitrary (see 
above, p. 28). By consulting the section on arrows (p. 34, below), 
it will be seen that arrows were not always used before idols. But 
farther on in the article Davies says that possibly the teraphim were 
used as lots. Then why not here in Ezek. 21%? But the idea that 
the Hebrews consulted idols by casting lots before them is pure 
supposition, while the use of lots is not supposition but fact, as has 
been shown in regard to the ephod, and will be shown in regard to 
Urim and Thummim. These were real oracles, not dumb idols. The 
prophets could not say of them, “ Behold ye are of no account, and 
your work is nothing at all!” for great leaders in Israel had relied 
on them and had been victorious. 

But “the teraphim,” says the prophet Zechariah (107), “have 
spoken vanity,” “PW NM =ai=) io PS MDI SEWN “3, “and the 
diviners have seen a lie.” The LXX in this passage, and in Hos. 3‘, 
renders teraphim respectively by dmropOeyydéuevo. and d7Ao, terms 
which indicate anything but dumb idols, and in this connection 
should be accorded due weight. In the passage in Hosea, and also 
in Jud. 17 and 18, teraphim are associated with the ephod. Micah 
makes an ephod and teraphim, puts them in a private chapel, secures 
a competent priest, and then travellers stop in and consult the oracle. 
With what is already known of the ephod, vz., that it was a pouch 


72 In the same strain, Nowack (Die Kleinen Propheten, 1897, p. 26) says: 
‘NBS in the old time undoubtedly was an idol which was used to give oracles, 
I Sa. 238-9 307. He adheres to the same view in his Richter und Ruth, 1901. 
On the other hand, cf. Meyer (Chronicon Hebreorum, 1699, p. 468), speaking of 
a theory that teraphim were statues of loved ones: “ A/ical audivit quasi vocem 
submissam loquentem ad se de rebus futuris . . . quod est impossibile, cum sermo 
non possit fier nisi per organa a Deo in natura posita.” 
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‘to contain the sacred lots, it seems quite likely that the teraphim 
were little images used as lots. We have inferred from Gen. 31%, 
the account of Rachel hiding her father’s teraphim, that they must 
have been small ; from Hos. 3*— the prophecy of Israel’s being for 
many days without teraphim (see note 70 on p. 29, above) — that they 
were not condemned as idols, but associated with the ephod. The 
order of occurrence is always ephod and teraphim. The ephod 
itself was independent of the lots, which were called by another 
name. The Urim and Thummim, as we shall see, were such lots; 
the arrows were lots ; the gérd/éth were lots; the teraphim seem to 
have been used as lotsalso. It is quite natural that an image, looked 
upon with superstitious awe as in some way a supernatural agent, 
should be the common household means of appeal to a wise and 
benevolent Power, albeit but little known. The small size of such 
images will cause no surprise to those who are familiar with the 
innumerable Egyptian images not longer than three or four inches, or 
the miniature idols of the Chinese. In Ezek. 21 the king of Babylon ~ 
wishes to have divine guidance as to the route of an expedition. 
To obtain it he uses three means, of which one is consulting the 
teraphim. He looked for real assistance. We are probably to 
understand that he consulted the teraphim as we might speak of 
consulting the dice. We conclude, then, that there is no Hebrew 
authority to prove that teraphim is ever a p/uralis extensivus, indicat- 
ing but one image, but there are three passages where it is evidently 
plural, and the others are non-committal, or favor the plural. As 
to size, our preconceived notions formed from the words :mage and 
idol make it hard to think of the very small kind which, as among 
the Chinese, may have been the common household image. The 
narratives, where they are readily carried or concealed even by a 
woman, certainly strengthen this view. That they were not used in 
idolatrous worship in the time of Hosea (c. 740 B.c.) seems a fair 
inference (cf. above, p. 29), and the connection with the ephod, 
together with the fact that they gave oracles, seems to point to the 
theory advanced, véz., that the teraphim were small images used as 
lots in divination, at.a period in all probability earlier than 1000 B.c. 
For elaborate arguments for the identity of teraphim with Urim and 
Thummim, the reader is referred to Spencer’s De Legibus ritualibus 
Hebraeorum, 1732, III. 3, and to Robertson Smith’s O/d Testament 
in the Jewish Church, 1892, p. 292, n. 1. That the teraphim were 
gradually abandoned seems evident from their later condemnation 
as something classed with idolatry and clung to with like stubborn- 
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ness ; cf. 1 Sa. 15%, “ For rebellion is as the sin of divination (BD), 
see below, p. 34) and stubbornness is as iniquity (18, see below, 
P- 40, n. 100) and teraphim.”* Apparently a later comment aimed 
at superstitious practices more than at the principle of divination. 
See also 2 Ki. 23", where teraphim are classed with, but not as idols. 


2.. Urim and Thummim. 


The same reasons which made it necessary to investigate the 
teraphim apply to the Urim and Thummim. Their origin, as in the 
case of ephod and teraphim, is unknown. The earliest document 
of the O.T. which mentions them is the Deuteronomic Blessing, 
Deut. 33°, which has been assigned by Moore” to the time of 
Jeroboam II (782-743). The passage in no way helps to an under- 
standing of what the Urim and Thummim were. The account in 
1 Sa. 14“ and 28° associates the use of Urim and Thummim with 
Saul. The narrative is probably E, prior to 750 B.c.; and it is to 
be noted that the use of Urim and Thummim is taken as a customary 
thing, and although the passage in 1 Sa. 14", in the Hebrew, has be- 
come corrupt, it is evidently since the third century B.c., and it shows 
no signs of intentional alteration. The use of Urim and Thummim”® 
in divination in pre-exilic times is seen in 1 Sa. 14*, where Saul 
divines with them to discover who had broken the ¢ad00 which he 
had placed upon food. From v.? it will be seen that the ephod” 
was used, and we are to understand that the lots were drawn from 
it. Professor Haupt has rendered the passage as follows :” “Saul 
said: O Yahweh, God of Israel, why hast Thou not responded to 


73 9¥B5 OYIM PY) “Wp BoP Axon "5 

eo wed PAN Tan “wax M95), “And of Levi he said, thy Thummim 
and thy Urim be for the man, thy godly one.” 

7 Cheyne-Black’s Encyclopedia, col. 1090, § 25. 

%6 A careful survey of the literature on Urim and Thummim may be found in 
an article so entitled by Muss-Arnolt in the Amer. Journal of Semitic Lit., July, 
1900. 

7 In 1 Sa. 28° we read that Saul could obtain no oracle, neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets. maons oo mn ay xd. ses Sixw Seen 
O'N'S35 83 SNS 82. Comparing the undoubted use of the ephod by Saul, 
the omission of it here is an indication that it was understood to be used with 
Urim; cf. Driver’s article on “ Law” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 1900; 
also Robertson Smith’s O7". in the Jewish Ch., 1881, p. 428, n. 4. 

7393 wok ots Tsp mx mp xd sigh) Semin md ee > Siw ox 
(oemiee paps joe ox ove mse See dx oie sim py 35 inves 1K 
pan) m7 
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Thy servant this day? If the guilt be in me or in my son Jonathan, 
O Yahweh, God of Israel, give Urim ; but if it should be Thy people 
Israel, give Thummim.”” With Wellhausen and Schwally, Haupt 
combines BK with “IN curse, representing the unfavorable an- 
swer, while pyen means ‘ blamelessness, acquittal,’ and is the favor- 
able answer. 

The general view of the size of Urim and Thummim is gained 
from the description of the [WN, a kind of pocket (usually mistrans- 
lated ‘ breast-plate ’), which is given in Exodus and Leviticus. This 
pocket, bearing twelve precious stones, was about twelve inches 
square, fastened permanently to the high priest’s breast, with an 
opening to allow the high priest to take out the Urim and Thummim, 
which were kept within. It could scarcely have been used as a 
dice-box, for it could not be removed from the ephod. Here, how- 
ever, we may see a trace of the pre-exilic form of the ephod, —a 
pouch to contain the sacred lots. It is altogether unlikely that Urim 
and Thummim were ever used with the /WM, as nothing is heard of 
it before the Exile, and after the Return it seems that Urim and 
Thummim could not be used,” or rather, that they no longer existed. 
If they had survived the Captivity, they could doubtless have been 
used. ‘The Babylonian Talmud, Soa, 48, a, states that Urim and 
Thummim were lost at the time of the destruction of the Temple, 
586 B.c.*' Maimonides,” however, speaks of Urim and Thummim 
having existed to complete the garments of the high priest though 
they were not consulted. It seems probable that something was 
made to represent them. 

A good deal has been made by Wellhausen, Benzinger, and 
Thenius-Lohr of the technic of the priest in the use of lots; but 
the idea has arisen from a misconception of the manner in which . 
they were used, and a misunderstanding of 1 Sa. 14” and perhaps 
14"f, where receiving no answer may have been ascribed to a fault 
of technic. Undoubtedly, if the post-exilic priest had had Urim and 


7 See BELR. in JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LIT., 1900, p. 58, and notes 54-61, and 
cf. “Crit. Notes on Numbers,” in SBO7,, p. 57, 1. 45- 

8 Cf, Ezra 2°, and Bertheau-Ryssel’s commentary; also Siegfried ad Joc. 

81 DOM DMX tops owe ONS) INBwD, “ From the destruction of the 
former prophets Urim and Thummim were lost.” 

8 Yadk Hachazagah, Warsaw, 1181, UpB2 YD MDM, x. 10: “WW MSS wy 
ns poxw rn xow p'pe ov3 Rew ovowmd “> oMM OM, “They made 
in the Second Temple Urim and Thummin, in order to complete the eight 
garments, although they were not consulted by them.” 
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Thummim, he would have used them ; but not having them, the idea 
may have grown up that they were of the nature of charms. Well- 
hausen, in Skizzen, III., p. 144, in speaking of amulets, says: “ Frey- 
tag has compared the Thummim of the high priest, which likewise 
were carried at the neck. The phylacteries and bells on the pallium 
show that one is not justified is repudiating the comparison. How- 
ever, although the later Jews may have regarded Urim and Thummim 
as a charm-ornament of the high priest, they seem to have been 
originally two lots to which, when used for oracular purposes, was 
attributed any alternative you please as signification (see Vatke, 
323). It is not improbable that the sacred lots had come down 
from heathen times and that they were originally amulets.* They 
may have been the sacred, or priestly, lots, while the teraphim were 
the common household lots. Probably they were marked by color, 
or more likely with the words by which they were called, indicating 
one as the favorable, and the other as the unfavorable answer. Be- 
ing lost at the Captivity, and forgotten, the very significance of the 
names was no longer recognized and the Versions render “ Lights 
and Perfections.” 


3. Arrows and Rods. 


These complete the list of articles used by the Hebrews in divina- 
tion by lot, if, indeed, the arrow is to be distinguished from the rod. 
It is misleading even to speak of the Hebrews in this connection, for 
an undoubted instance of a Hebrew (not a Bedouin) divining with 
arrows is yet to be found. 

In Ezek. 21**, “the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
way to use divination (1D)>) : he shook the arrows, he consulted the 
teraphim,” he inspected the liver. In his right hand is the lot, 
' Jerusalem, ...” Much light is thrown on the use of arrows as lots, 
in a dissertation by Anton Huber.” In the game of Meisir, arrows 
were used for lots. They were previously marked with names or 
notches, and then placed in a leathern bag or quiver, and shaken 
under a sheet which was held so as to conceal the arrows from the 
person who shook them. When an arrow was shaken up so as to 
project above the others, it was drawn and handed to another person 

88 Cf. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, 1897, p. 148, on lucky stones. 

8 The idea advanced by Davies, of Bangor (see above, p. 30), that shaking 
the arrows and consulting the teraphim were but one act is not borne out by the 
Hebrew. The methods used are as evidently three as any brief statement could 
make them. 

85 Uber das “ Meisir” genannte Spiel der heidnischen Araber, Leipzig, 1883. 
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who gave it to the owner, who won according to the marks on the 
arrow. This gives all the facts necessary for understanding how 
arrows were used. The connection with Ezek. 21” is established by 
the word for shaking the arrows, Arab. ga/ga/a, which is the bpbp 
of this passage. The lot in his hand, Jerusalem, was evidently the 
arrow marked Jerusalem to indicate the course of the expedition. 
Wellhausen, Skizzen, III., p. 127, comes to the same conclusion, 
based upon St. Jerome quoted by Gesenius, as follows: He consults 
the oracle according to the ritual of his people, putting the arrows 
into a quiver, after first marking them with the names of different 
places, and then shaking them to see what place would be indicated 
by the coming out of an arrow, and what city he should first attack. 
The Greeks call this BeAopavria or fpaBSopavria. Wellhausen’s con- 
jecture, Skizzen, III., p. 167, quoted by Benzinger, p. 408, n., that 
téréh goes back to the lot-arrow and the verb fT" ‘cast’ used of 
lots and of arrows, a ‘direction’ being obtained in the first instance 
from the way the arrow pointed when cast is very doubtful, inasmuch 
as it lacks the element of chance which is the essence of divination 
by lot; for if arrows deviated in any unforeseen way from the direc- 
tion in which they were shot, it would render skill in archery unat- 
tainable. Besides, it is first necessary to show that arrows were ever 
‘cast’ in divination. ‘They were shaken and drawn. It was this 
superstitious use of chance that caused Mohammed to forbid this 
use of arrows, Koran, Sura V. 4, 92; he implies that Satan is the 
one who directs chances, not God. Contrast with this Prov. 16°; 
see above, p. 27. Canon Driver, in his article on “ Law,” M10, in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 1g00, seems to adopt Wellhausen’s 
conjecture in spite of his warning: Such conjectures always remain 
uncertain and do not deserve too much credit. Wellhausen there- 
upon retracts a conjecture made with as little foundation, that OSA 
is related to ¢amd’im ‘amulets.’ But Driver thinks to brace up the 
theory by the use of I" in casting lots. There might be some 
ground for it if lots were really cas¢ as he supposes; but being in 
reality drawn, as were the arrows, there is none. Some commenta- 
tors have entered so heartily into the idea of the Zoospfei/e that an 
arrow is never shot but it is in divination. So it is with Jonathan and 
David, and so with Joash at Elisha’s death-bed. But it is altogether 
unlikely, since an arrow, when shot, is gone.” 

8 See Haupt’s “Babylonian Elements in the Levitical Ritual,” JBL. XIX., 
notes II-13. 
87 Sellin, in Beitrage zur Religionsgesch., 1897, p. 116 ff., is not convincing; 
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In regard to the use of the rod, the only reference is Hos. 4”, YD 
bor pr) Orn \XD3, “ My people consult their staff, and their 
rod makes known to them.” From this passage no idea can be 
gained of the method used in divination, except the derivation of 
opp from bbp, ‘shake,’ indicating, perhaps, the use of rods in a way 
similar to that of the arrows ; and this is favored by the parallelism 
with 7} which may be used for PM, ‘arrow’; cf. 1 Sa. 17’, “ the 
staff of his spear.” But it is not even certain that it was a lot at 
all. The reference may be to a so-called divining rod which is said 
to shake in the hand and indicate where water is to be found. If 
the use of the rod, however, were similar to that of the arrow as a 
lot, this verse (Hos. 4”), with the use of M31 ‘to go astray’ after 
lot-oracles (see above, p. 15) ought to be compared with Jud. 8”, 
where the same expression is used of Gideon’s ephod. The rod has 
an extensive use in Hebrew literature as a magician’s wand or pedes- 
trian’s staff, but the data that prove its use as a lot are wanting. 


2. The Ephod as a Part of the Insignia of Priests. 


With the Captivity the ancient régime of the Hebrews came to an 
end, and the period of Babylonian influence began. In all probability 
many old customs and usages fell into desuetude, never to be revived ; 
many traditions derived from heathen times lapsed, and thereafter 
were only remembered with shame; many ceremonial objects of 
venerable antiquity were lost, and became names to conjure with, 
or were restored under new forms bearing little likeness to the old. 
So it was with the Urim and Thummim, which were never to appear 
again; and yet the longing for them breaks forth in the Korahite 
psalm (43) of the Second Temple: “O send out Thy Urim and 
Thy Thummim, that they may lead me.” ® 

But though Urim and Thummim did not exist after the Captivity 
(see above, p. 33), yet the [WM was made, and also the ephod to 
which it was attached; for the Babylonian Talmud, [W"1p, 37, 2, 
has a tradition of sages coming to a certain heathen Dama, the son 


Ezek. 21%, ¢.¢., certainly does not show that the Hebrews used arrows. In Reclus, 
Primitive Folks, p. 276, is a suggestion as to the meaning of an arrow shot. 
Among the Kohls of Chota Nagpore, an arrow is shot in front of a person as a 
sign that the way is cleared for him. 

88 The text has 7M, the Q’re 7; cf. also the interchange of 2 and ‘ in modern 
Arabic. 

8 See Lagarde, Prophetae Chaldaice, Lipsiae, 1872, p. xlvii, who emends: MOW 
DD Ha “Pan PAR: Cf, Duhm ad doe, 
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of Nethina of Ashkelon, to purchase stones for the ephod.” But 
though the ephod was restored in an altered form, it was never again 
used in divination, and only survived as a part of the insignia of 
the high priest. These insignia were known as the abundance of 
garments, O13 Mavs, which is explained as follows: “High 
priests who officiated from the day that the oil of anointment was 
lost (literally Aidden), had their high-priesthood indicated by the 
abundance of their garments,” that is, they wore the eight priestly 
garments ; of which the four peculiar to the high priest are given 
as: psi JW NDS) byyr9, the robe, the ephod, the breastplate, 
and the gold plate. 

It is impossible to say with certainty just what this high priest’s 
ephod was. Some writers, like Riehm (Handworterbuch des 
biblischen Altertums, 2d ed., 1893-4, “ Ephod”’), consider it essen- 
tially a shoulder-piece ; as Thenius, ¢.g., says the ephod is nowhere 
anything else than a shoulder garment. Others see in it a long robe 
with a girdle about the waist and the hoshen, or ‘ pocket,’ fastened 
between the girdle and the shoulders. No doubt the description 
was plain enough to him who wrote it; but the only clue we can 
have to the object described must come from a knowledge of what 
the old ephod was. This gives us three points which, in all proba- 
bility, were the traditional residuum from which the post-exilic ephod 
was reconstructed.” These were the pouch for the sacred_lots, the 
girding about the waist, and the equivalence of ephod-bearer and 
priest. Now the main points in the description of the later ephod 
are that it is an essential part of the insignia of the high priest, the 
hoshen, a pouch for the sacred lots, which were no longer in exist- 
ence, and the woven piece for girding on. These have been brought 
out in all descriptions of the post-exilic ephod, but the point that 
has been overlooked is that the hoshen was upon the woven piece 
(3M) which was used to gird it on, Ex. 28", and not between the 
band and the shoulders, as has been supposed. Moreover, the loca- 
tion of the woven piece was not at the waist, but higher up, “over 

%—pXS HYSK OSM WHE WPS. See Babylonian Talmud, XO", p. 73, ¢, 
Commentary of Rashi. 513 is the participle Pual (7978), and properly 
denotes the high priest, not his garments; cf. Levy’s Dict. MSM; see also 
Jastrow’s Dict., p. 838, 4. 

91 Robertson Smith, O.7. in the Jew. Ch., p. 219, says: “ Many features of the 
old Hebrew life which are reflected in lively form in the Earlier Prophets, were 
obsolete long before the time of the Chronicler, and could not be revived except 


by archeological research. The whole life of the old kingdom was buried and 
forgotten.” 
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the heart,” Ex. 28%*. Hence the band must have encircled the 
body just under the armpits. The braces” over the shoulders, not 
needed on the old ephod, were required to keep the band in place 
when it was no longer around the loins. The “stones of remem- 
brance”’ are an indication of the thought of a later age and are quite 
in harmony with the fashioning of a decoration, the use of which 
had long since passed away. The expression “over Aaron’s heart” 
is simply an indication of place; the metaphorical sense of 35 was 
mind as we still preserve it in the phrase ¢o darn by heart. Rashi 
(Breithaupt, p. 672) says: “I have neither heard of nor found in 
the Talmud an exposition of the form of this ephod ; but I imagine 
that it was a cincture of a breadth accommodated to a man’s back, 
something like an apron (succinctorium).” There is another indi- 
cation of the location of this band. Ezek. 44", giving directions as 
to the priestly garments, says: S73 TM? x5, which is said to mean 
that the band shall not be so high as to be sweated under the arms, 
nor so low as to be liable to the same at the loins. But this is 
doubtful. Yet so Rashi: “Hence they did not gird themselves in 
places liable to sweat, neither at their armpits above nor their loins 
below.” Modern attempts at restoration of the post-exilic ephod 
have neglected these points. Professor Moore (Cheyne-Black’s 
Encyc. Biblica, vol. ii., “ Ephod’’) describes it as a curious garment 
coming to the knees, apparently confusing it with the 929 or ‘robe’ 
of the ephod, Ex. 39”, which was not a part of the ephod, but was 
put on first, and is enumerated by itself as a distinct garment (see 
above, p. 37). Braunius® has some curious pictures of the ephod, 
and Riehm™ has some still more curious, but they are, of course, 
imaginary reconstructions and not intended to be taken as authentic. 

But from the data given above we shall not be far astray if we 
picture to ourselves the post-exilic ephod as a woven band, probably 
as wide as the hoshen, i.e. a span, encircling the body between the 
armpits and the loins, having jewelled braces tc hold it in place, and 
a jewelled pouch in front —-the traditional receptacle for the sacred 
lots. It is not hard to see in this portion of the post-exilic insignia 


% Professor Haupt has kindly suggested to me that in the description of the 
bronze carriages for the sacrificial basins in 1 Ki. 789-40 (cf. Crit. Notes on Kings, 
SBOT. ad loc. and Stade’s paper in 74 7. XXI.), MEMS means ‘struts, oblique 


braces’ = ‘suspenders’; see the figure of a Bedouin with MEMS, Psalms, in 
SBOT,., p. 224. 


% De Vestitu Sacerdotum Hebr., 1701. 
% Handwirterbuch des biblischen Altertums, 1884, Ephod. 
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the essential features of the ancient ephod. It cannot be termed a 
development, but rather a reconstruction based upon a tradition 
which embodied the chief characteristics of the antique ephod. 


8. CONCLUSION. 


In the light of the foregoing investigation it is apparent that many 
commentators have gone astray because they did not give due weight 
to the essential connection of the ephod with divination, — and not 
some magical, image-speaking, priest-juggling, kind of divination, 
which is utterly without proof among the Hebrews, but the ephod 
is associated with divination by lot. This is the raison @étre of the 
old ephod, and an investigation which overlooks it is liable to any 
kind of idle conjecture. Professor Marti’s error has been of this 
nature, and this is the difficulty with Professor Moore’s article in 
the Zncyc. Biblica, although some of the inferences are no doubt 
correct and were published by the present writer in the HU Cir- 
culars® over eight months before that article appeared. 

That the ephod was originally an idol and afterwards became 
something to hold lots, is, again, opposed to the sound ethnological 
principle stated by Robertson Smith that nothing is more foreign to 
traditional rites than the arbitrary introduction of new forms. Any 
custom that is based on a superstition cannot change, because the 
essential cannot be distinguished from the non-essential. This is 
clearly seen in the superstitious rites of the Romans, and especially in 
magical incantations and the rites of the Salii.® Quintilian, I. 6, 40, 
says: Saliorum carmina vix sacerdotibus suis satis intellecta:™ sed 
illa mutari vetat religio et consecratis utendum est. But divination 
by lot was a superstition. The ephod, it is evident, goes back to 
times that cannot long have been distinguishable from pure heathen- 
dom. The lots used with the ephod were not common pebbles, but 
traditional and sacred lots, whether seraphim or Urim and Thummim. 
Correctness of ritual is the more important as the rites are less 
understood. Hence Micah’s joy at having a Levite for a priest: 
“Now I know that Yahweh will do me good, since I have gotten a 


% This statement is made, of course, in my own defence. The paper referred 
to, antedating the appearance of the Encyc. Biblica, does not note that the arti- 
cle on Dress by Abrahams and Cook suggests the possibility of the ephod’s being 
originally a loincloth. 

% See Teuffel and Schwabe, History of Roman Lit., 1891, concerning the Salii. 
%7 Hew true of our own Authorized Version! and the following too. 
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Levite as my priest.”® The same devotion to the minutest detail 
of ritual is to be noted in the Ceremoniale of the Roman Church. 
And so with the ephod, unless the proper lots were had, no oracle 
could be obtained; cf. Ezra 2®, and see above, p. 33. The very 
manner of drawing lots was of prime importance; cf. Gemarah on 
Yoma, 4} (see above, p. 24). How, then, can we suppose that the 
ephod was at one time an idol, and in less than two hundred years 
after it was something to hold lots girded on little Samuel’s waist ! 
Yet Maybaum™ asserts that Micah’s ephod was an idol (SDB) Adpat 
later on was called 939, a ‘calf’! It has been suggested that i:.. 
ephod must have been connected with idolatry, because in several 
passages the word ‘ephod seems to have been purposely eliminated 
from the narrative. Budde, in his commentary on Judges, 1897, 
p- 68, says that the old ephod must somehow have represented the 
deity and therefore was afterwards repudiated. But if any such 
intentional corrupting of passages took place, it must have been 
accomplished shortly before the Captivity, since, with the exception 
of Wellhausen,’” commentators agree that Hosea allows the ephod 
and teraphim as “ necessary forms and instruments of the worship of 
Jehovah,” to use the words of Robertson Smith, and hence the ephod 
could not have been an idol. As for post-exilic times it makes little 
difference what it was, for it had evidently been forgotten; and yet 
one cannot help feeling that, had it been an idol or any object of 
worship, it would not have been restored ; but, like the teraphim, 
which represented a comparatively harmless superstition, would have 
been allowed to remain in oblivion. There is, however, another 
reasor for the corruption of the passages referring to the ephod 


98 37> nome seo eS se Sey cD AT Amy ADM x". What a 
confession, by the way, that the Aaronic priesthood was not known! See 
Robertson Smith, 0.7. in Jew. Ch., 1881, p. 227 f. 

® Prophetenthum, 1883, p. 27. ‘ 

100 Cf, 1 Sa. 1418 1441 286 281 LXX, variant; 1 Ki. 276; also according to 
Wellhausen, in Ezek. 4418, and 1 Sa. 1528, where [1% he thinks was BX, 

101 Kleinen Propheten, p. 103, 1897. It is not without a touch of scorn that 
Hosea here enumerates without explicit condemnation Masseba, Ephod, and 
Teraphim, as something one will hardly get along without in exile: this is neces- 
sary, you know, you surely like it this way! 

102 The survival among Christian people of heathen rites which have lost their 
ancient significance, such as, ¢g., the Yule-log, is not parallel; inasmuch as a 
century of disuse and oblivion would have done away with anything as a survival. 
The later ephod was not a survival, but a reconstruction; while the earlier ephod 
probably represents a survival. 
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which will be mentioned presently when the ephod is considered as 
a survival. : 

Having considered all the passages that throw any light on the 
ephod, and also the conjectures which seem to have most weight 
and are most recent, it remains to sum up the conclusions arrived 
at. Starting with the principle that what a thing is for is the truest 
indication of what it is, we find that the ephod was evidently used 
in divination by lot. An investigation of the use of lots reveals the 
fact that they were said to be casé, but were in reality drawn; and 


tHé ephod was the receptacle, xAypwrpis, that held them. Taken in 


connection with the passages that speak of the ephod being girded 
on or fastened about the waist ("3M having this special meaning), 
and the passage in 2 Sa. 6*, which shows what a scanty covering 
it was, the ephod appears to have been a pouch, large enough to 
put the hands into, which was hung at the waist of the person using 
it. It was easily carried in the hand. Its early use was not confined 
to.any special order of priests; but, like other things originally 
common to all, it gradually became a priestly function. Samuel as 
a lad, girt with the ephod at Shiloh, is a remarkable parallel to the 
child that drew the oracles of Fortuna at Preeneste. The ephod was 
quickly consulted, though there was doubtless a technical method 
which was always observed. The lots were probably “raphim in 
the earlier times, but Urim and Zhummim seem to be supplanting 
them at least as early as the time of Saul, though they continued to 
be associated with the ephod as late as Hosea, 740 B.c. There is 


.no reason for supposing that Micah’s ephod was anything different 


from that used by Saul and David. In regard to Gideon’s ephod, 
when we omit the later editorial comment, there is the bare state- 
ment that it was made and placed in the city of Ophra. From this 
statement no theory which conforms to what is known of the ephod 
can be disproved. The strongest probability lies on the side of its 
being what the ephod was later —a pouch for the sacred lots, made, 
it may be, most sumptuously (compare the candles, etc., given to 
churches), as befitted the maker’s social position (as, ¢.g., Gideon’s), 
and used as Micah’s ephod was, in a private chapel such as wealthy 
citizens affected. It is best to leave itso. Coniectura vilis est. 
Connected with the subject of the ephod is the consideration of 





108 But Wellhausen, Prole., 2d ed., 1883, p. 137, states that only priests could 
use the ephod. What shall we say, then, of Micah’s Levite, of Samuel, or Saul, or 
David? See also Robertson Smith, 0.7. in Jew. Ch., 1881, p. 248; and May- 
baum, Prophetenthum, 1883, p. 10. 
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it as a survival of a primitive usage for ceremonial purposes just as 
the use of stone knives for circumcision, or the Shofar in the modern 
synagogue, the use of candles instead of gas or electric lights at 
dinner parties, or the costume of the yeomen of the guard in Eng- 
land who are still habited in the costume of the sixteenth century, or 
the academic gowns, the royal crowns and sceptres, or the vest- 
ments ™ of the Catholic Church, etc. ; cf. Joshua in the Polychrome 
Bible, p. 62,1. 5. In the pw sackcloth is a survival of primitive 
usage; cf. Gen. 42” the corn sack, Is. 20? dress of prophets and 
devotees, Gen. 37" conventional mourning garb. If the priests put 
on the ephod, they did so because the ephod was a primitive usage. 
It has been seen that no distinction is made in the O.T. between 
ephodh and ephodh badh, which has been supposed to mean dinen 
ephod. But from the consideration on p. 3 above, note 7, and the 
extended examination in Note D, p. 47, below, we must understand 


SS 














Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


ephodh badh to be a covering of the nakedness, literally ephodh partis 
(viritis). Such representations are to be seen on Egyptian and 
Babylonian monuments. Perhaps the commonest shape of the 
ancient loincloth is shown in Fig. 1, which certainly meets the re- 
quirements of the description of the mikhnesé badh. The loincloth 
of the Indians of Cape Horn (see above, p. 12, n. 33) was triangular 
in shape and kept in place by a cord, as in Fig. 2. The ephodh badh, 
however, considering the use to which it is put, may have developed 
from something like Fig. 3. This is a pouch or bag, differentiated 
from the kilt by its specialized use. For the ephod was not a mere 
loincloth or covering of the nakedness. The mikhnesé badh were 
that, and became the sacred garment. The ephod was not a loin- 
cloth er se, but a pouch for sacred lots existing side by side with 
ordinary loincloths and sacred kilts. Moreover, the mikhnesé badh, 
or sacred kilt, does not appear to have excited any repugnance at a 


104 Tt may be noted that the vestments of the Church, especially the Chasuble, 
Alb, and Stole, are probably the ancient official garments of civil magistrates of 
the early centuries of the Christian era, and rather of Syrian officials than of 
Greek or Roman. See the Century Dictionary, 1900, Vol. VIIL., p. 6741. 
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period of greater refinement than that of the early monarchy. That 
this was the case with the ephod seems, to most commentators, 
proved by the apparently intentional corruption of some of the 
passages referring to the ephod (see above, p. 40,n. 100). These 
commentators explain this repudiation by supposing the ephod to 
have been an idol. But this was not the case. Perhaps the reason 
for the repudiation of the ephod by certain redactors of the Biblical 
documents may have been that they considered it indecent, either 
because it was too scanty for a loincloth, or perhaps, because it had 
some connection with the phallic worship of the Canaanites. The 
ephod was not a phallus, which, we have constantly to remind our- 
selves, was daily seen by the ancients without the slightest offence 
(see Dr. Dollinger’s Hetdenthum und Judenthum, p. 169) ; but dadh 
may have meant phallus, and ephod was closely connected with it, 
sharing the sacredness of the symbol, which to the ancients suggested 
only profound and reverent thoughts. This cannot be doubted from 
such references as Gen. 24” 47”,’° where a vow was rendered the 
more inviolable by contact with what was looked upon as the symbol 
of the mystery of life. Some such connection as this may account 
for a feeling in later times that the ephod was indecent. 


Ethnological Parallels. 


The ephod seems to be a special development of the primitive 
loincloth. The loin-covering was probably the starting-point of 
development in the direction both of the garment and the pouch. 
A step in this development is seen in an account by John Foreman,” 
who travelled for several years in and about all the principal islands 
of the Philippine Archipelago, and who proceeded to Paris, in Octo- 
ber, 1898, at the request of the American Peace Commission, to 
express his views before them. In 1696, he says, the men of the 
Pelew Islands had a leaf-fibre garment around their loins, and to it 
was attached a piece of stuff in front, which was thrown over their 
shoulders and hung loose at the back. This loincloth, which cannot 
but remind one of the fig-leaf hagérésh of our first parents (Gen. 3’), 
would evidently furnish a place where articles could be carried. But 
the ephod was not an ordinary pouch used for general purposes, 
but it had a distinctly sacred character. The post-exilic ephod still 


106 Cf. Dillmann’s Genesis, Leipzig, 6th ed., 1892, p. 301; also Gunkel’s 
Genesis, p. 232. 


1% The Philippine Islands, 24 ed., London, 1899, p. 39. 
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retained its sacred character, being a part of the mérubah begddim 
(see above, p. 37, n. 90) by which the high priest was distinguished. 

This use of garments to denote dignity is not without parallel. 
Herbert Spencer in Ceremonial Institutions, “ Badges and Costumes,” 
1880, p. 181, quotes Cook as saying of the Sandwich Islanders, that 
quantity of clothing is a mark of position, and of the Tongans he 
says the same; while he tells us that in Tahiti, the higher classes 
signify their rank by wearing a large amount of clothing at great 
inconvenience to themselves. The Arabs furnish an allied fact. In 
Karseem “it is the fashion to multiply this important article of 
raiment [shirt] by putting on a second over the first and a third 
over the second.” ‘The same practice prevails in Altenburg, Ger- 
many, where the peasant girls wear a great many skirts.” The 
ephod came, in time, to be the symbol of a special class of men who 
were, in a way, intermediary between man and God, for through 
them divine oracles were obtained. A sacred band for the loins may 
be the index of this divine mission. Frazer’s Golden Bough, 1890, 
Vol. I., p. 37, gives instances of kings in the South Sea Islands who 
were regarded as divine persons and were consulted as an oracle. 
He says: “ At his inauguration the king of Tahiti received a sacred 
girdle ™ of red and yellow feathers, which not only raised him to 
the highest earthly station, but identified him with their gods.” But 
a still closer parallel to the ephod is to be found among the Colorado 
Cliff-dwellers, who used a sacred girdle of cotton cloth, which, like 
the later ephod, was about a span wide, and served as a pocket for 
the prayer meal and sacred amulets (see above, p. 34) used in cere- 
monials.” We do not know that the amulets were used as lots, but 
if so, here would be a primitive ephod with amulet-lots and distinctly 
sacred character. No doubt many ethnological parallels will come 
to light when the true idea of the ephod and divination by lot are 
borne in mind ; but there can be no reasonable doubt that it reaches 
back in its origin to most primitive times. 


Etymology of the Term “ Ephod.” 


No etymology yet proposed for the word “8 has been generally 
accepted. The various forms of the stem which occur, are: “TDR, 


. 17 Cf. the plate “ Volkstrachten, I., No. 20,” in Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon. 
108 Cf, Huxley, Science and Hebrew Tradition, New York, 1894, p. 332. 
109 Such a sacred girdle as is here described may be seen among the ethno- 
logical exhibits of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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“IBN, PUBS, SERN, INES, MIBK. It used to be definitely stated 
that SEX meant ‘to gird or bind on,’ and “NES was the ‘ thing girded 
on,’ and TES the ‘girding on.’ One difficulty with this etymology 
was the lack of Semitic parallels for "8 with such a meaning, which 
is gained entirely from the context; but the chief difficulty is that 
critical research has shown that "8 was in use several centuries 
earlier than SEX and (TEX, whence arose the later opinion that EX 
is denominative and MXN a derivative. Another group of commen- 
tators following Lagarde ( Ubersicht, p.178 ; Mittheil. 4, pp. 17, 146) 
refer “EX to Arab. wafada ‘to come as an ambassador,’ and finally 
a‘ garment of approach to God.’ This is just as fanciful as Lagarde’s 
etymology of Oy and riNM. The ephod is not to be regarded as a 
garment. Other commentators and scholars have based a theory on 
the use of TIES Min Is. 30” (see above, p. 16 f., for a consideration 
of this passage) that “28 means a ‘covering, garment, mask,’ but 
this verse may be as late as the second century B.c., and a careful 
study of the parallelism would favor some such idea as ‘ornament’ 
for ‘TEX, which may be derived from the ornamental post-exilic 
ephod. The form (5X is the regular fem. of NES for HEX, cf. 
mw, mans; Sty, mbip; especially HIP £ MMP and the by-form 
pms. For the initial e, cf. DIDN, Ges.-Kautzsch, §§ 23,4; 84 4,9, 
and Haupt, Assyr. E-vowel, p. 26, No. 10. The Syriac equivalent of 
‘TIBS has the fem. form, RMB with aphzresis of the initial 8; see 
Noldeke, Syriac Gram. § 32 (cf. SM end for RFT). A 
tentative explanation of ‘M28 has been given recently by Hubert 
Grimme in the Orient. Litt.-Zeitung, February, 1901, under the title, 

NN und Stammverwandtes, who notes the phenomenon seen in 
the Semitic languages of >) showing a tendency to become &. He 
believes that there are two g’s, a sonant g which is stable, and a surd 
q which has a tendency to become &.™ He gives several examples, 
and among these are “IDj) ‘ wrap together,” appearing as “TEX ‘ wrap 
up,’ and “TBS ‘ zusammenzichbare Loostasche.’ This is, at least, the 
meaning sought, but the etymology is not certain. 


119 Cf, the Talmudic X7332N and X71. It is by no means necessary to 
suppose that 8218 is derived from Latin funda. Funda (Macr. Saturn. 2, 4, 31) 
may be a Semitic loan word. 

111 Cf. Haupt, in Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. ii (Leipzig, 1887), p. 270, n. 2; 
Allen in PAOS., October, 1888, p. cxi; Talcott Williams’ article on the Arabic 
dialect of Morocco, in Beitrége zur Assyr., Vol. IIL, p. 569, 1. 26. Professor 
Haupt considers Grimme’s theory very uncertain. 
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NOTES. 


A. According to Skeat’s Ztymological Dictionary of the Eng. Lang., Oxford, 
1882, the verb 4z/¢, to tuck up, is derived from a substantive signifying lap, occur- 
ring in Swed. dial. £z/¢a, the lap; cf. the Icelandic A7alta, the lap, £yé/tu-barn, a 
baby in the lap. The oldest form of the substantive occurs in Moeso-Goth. 4i/thet, 
the womb, from the same root as Eng. chi/d. Thus the original sense of £7/¢ as 
a substantive is ‘lap,’ hence ‘tucked-up clothes,’ 

B. Braunius, De vestitu sacerdotum Hebr.,1.9: Docet etiam doctissimus Hot- 
tingerus in Hist. Orient. de Religione veterum Arabum, I. 8, “ Koreischitas ante 
Islamismum sacra sua celebrasse nudos, atque ita aedem Meccanam circuivisse.” 
See also Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites? pp. 161, 450f., where he 
remarks: At Mecca, in the times of heathenism, the sacred circuit of the Caaba 
was made by the Bedouins, either naked or in clothes borrowed from one of 
the Homs, or religious community of the sacred city. Wellhausen has shown that 
this usage was not peculiar to Mecca, for at the sanctuary of Al-Jalsad also it 
was customary for the sacrificer to borrow a suit from the priest; and the same 
custom appears in the worship of the Tyrian Baal (2 Ki. 1072), to which it may 
be added that, in 2 Sa. 6!4, David wears the priestly ephod at the festival of the 
in-bringing of the Ark. He had put off his usual clothes, for Michal calls his 
conduct a shameless exposure of his person (cf. above, p. 7); see also 1 Sa. 1974, 
The Meccan custom is explained by saying that they would not perform the 
sacred rite in garments stained with sin, but the real reason is quite different. 
It appears that sometimes a man did make the circuit in his own clothes, but in 
that case he could neither wear them again nor sell them, but had to leave them 
at the gate of the sanctuary (Azraci, p. 125; B. Hisham, p. 128f.). They’ 
became taboo (arim, as the verse cited by Ibn Hisham has it) through contact 
with the holy place and function. See further in Robertson Smith; and cf. 
Jastrow in JAOS., XX., p. 144, also XXI., 1900, p. 23, The Tearing of Garments. 

C. The primitive use of °M is clearly seen from the following analysis, to be 
associated with the sexual relation, as Professor Haupt has suggested. The uses 
of pM are here classified in five groups which are arranged chronologically 
according to the earliest passages quoted in each group. 

1. The primitive use of [>°F, as seen in the earliest passages, clearly refers to 
sexual embrace; as, Gen. 165, “I gave my handmaid into thy embrace.” So 
2 Sa. 128 : Ki. 1? (contemp.?) Prov. 529 Mic. 75; and probably Deut. 137 28%. 56, 

2. Another primitive use of j>°M is seen in the place where a child is held. 
If at the breast, the Hebrews used: ‘4, MIM, 337, W, and "WW. If on the 
shoulder, see Is. 46’. Undoubtedly the reference is to the abdominal part 
of the body and the lap (cf. note A on 4i/4, above). So Nu. 11'2 Ruth 4! 
2 Sa. 12 (nearly contemp.) 1 Ki. 3 1719 Is. 4014 Lam. 2!2. Note that our use 
of dosom in these places is poetic and symbolical; cf. above, p. 23. 

3. The use is then seen to be extended to the garment about the }2°M, the lap, 
the folds of a garment overhanging the girdle— the primitive pocket or place for 
putting the hand. So Ex. 48-7 (in J, 850 B.c.) Ps. 3518 741! 7912 89 Prov. 677 
1688 1728 2114 Is, 656-7 Jer. 3218, 
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4. Then the word is used of a curved surface, showing a similarity of develop- 
ment with sizus and xédwos. So 1 Ki. 22% (600 B.c.?) Ezek. 43)3-17, 

5. Among the latest uses of the word are Job 192’, referring to the abdominal 
cavity, and Eccles. 79, referring to the same figuratively as seat of affections. 

With the use of PM compare Assyr. ué/u and séinu; eg. Descent of Istar, 
Obv. 35, “the slaves 3a i3¢x utli hdiri3ina who from their husbands’ embrace . . .” 
And II R 35, Nr. 4, “a maid 3a ina sin mutisa who in her husband’s embrace . . .” 

D. On p. 3 above, it is maintained that "3 never means ‘linen’ but always 
‘part.’ All the decisive passages are here discussed. Ex. 39% makes it plain 
that 3 does not refer to the material of the 0°035%. The LXX and Pesh. feel 
the difficulty and omit 35, We revert then to the original meaning ‘part.’ Con- 
sidering Ex. 28 in this light, "ws mins> my and the following clause are 
plainly explanatory of 13 and may be glosses. In Lev. 6% “even the miknesé 
badh shall he put over his flesh” seems to be a gloss on 35 1, which with 
the Samar. and Targum is better read 33 “WS, vestimenta partis (virilis). In 
Lev. 614 "3 between MIMS and WAP may have been added later when “3 was 
misunderstood to mean linen; “3 after M5j%% is also a subsequent addition; 
after "O33 and %25X8 it is probably original. Note that the 3 "125 are worn 
in the sanctuary only (ze. in P). In Lev. 1678 3 is original, while in v.22 "23 
wert seems to be an explanatory gloss, as also in v.4. In 1 Sa. 218 2218 2 Sa. 6l¢ 
1 Chr. 1527 "3 “BX, already sufficiently discussed, affords no reason for inventing 
a new meaning for I5; these passages are amply satisfied with the original 
meaning ‘part.’ In Ezek. 9% 31 102-67 Dan. 105 1287 pam wa, associated 
with 5°33, apparently refers to a loin cloth, 8°35 for 33 as partes privatae for 
pars virilis. The supernatural being in Ezek. 9 and 10 may have had on an 
3 “NES around 13M with an inkhorn stuck in the belt of the BX. This 
argument becomes more cogent when it is seen that the Versions do not under- 
stand "3. In the earlier passages: 1 Sa. 218 the LXX simply transliterates; in 
2218 Xivoy in Cod. Alex. is evidently a subsequent correction; and in 2 Sa. 614 
€£ad)or is clearly a guess. Some of the later passages show that 3 was supposed 
by some translators to mean ‘linen.’ In 1 Chr. 152’ the Chronicler (see above, 
p- 11) apparently substituted anotaer phrase for 73 EX WT Sy, which was 
added‘later under the influence of the parallel passage. But if we find ‘linen’ in 
the LXX in 1 Chr. 1527 as well as in the Priestly Code; consistently throughout 
the Vulgate; and in the Peshita everywhere except in Dan. 10° 12°7, neverthe- 
less in Ezek. 922" the LXX renders B°%S by 6 wod%pys, and similarly MBP 
“BION was not understood. Moreover Theodotion, who must have known the 
hypothetical ‘linen,’ discards it entirely and resorts to a transliteration, while the 
Pesh. sometimes hazards "j>"%. From the Versions, then, it is plain that ‘linen’ 
is simply a guess for 33 and is varied without scruple; cf. B37 ws in 
Ezek. 9!!1 10% variously rendered évdeduxws tov rodhpn, — Thy crodny, —Thv 
orodhv Thy aylavy; contrast Exek. 4417-18, Heb. and Versions. We may then 
conclude that "3 ‘linen’ never existed, and "3 in "3 “NIK, I3 “OI5—, IS “IS 
means fars (virilis) and OS in BIN wa is an accusative of the member, as 
in Jud. 17, cf. Ges.-Kautzsch § 121 d, and means partes ( privatas), or as Haupt 
has suggested, 2"3 means a covering of the IS like xetpls, manica, wodeior, etc. 
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Tys SovAns in the Magnificat, Luke i. 48. 


PROF. IRVING F. WOOD. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


"ExeBrever ext ryv tareivwow ris SovAns airod, “He hath looked 
upon the low estate of his handmaiden.” As it stands in the text, 
ris SovAns refers of course to Mary. This immediately raises the 
question of the origin of the hymn. 

Four views are in the field: (1) that the song is Mary’s, an utter- 
ance inspired by the emotional situation, the content of which is 
determined by Mary’s familiarity with the lyric religious poetry of 
her nation ; (2) that the song is a remnant of early Jewish-Christian 
hymnology ; (3) that it is a Jewish hymn, borrowed and set in its 
present place by the Christian editor; (4) the view of Harnack 
(Sitzungsb. d. Akad. d. Wiss., Berlin, 1900, 27), that it is the com- 
position of the author of the Third Gospel. He supposes it to have 
been put in the mouth of Elisabeth, and early transferred to Mary - 
by mistaken editing. The reference of the song to Elisabeth, how- 
ever, does not affect our present problem. 

Of these views, the most reasonable seems to be that the song 
is a fragment of Jewish psalmody, of the same type as that preserved 
in the Psalms of Solomon. The arguments for this position may be 
summarized thus : 

1. The song has no reference to the peculiar position of Mary, 
and, curiously enough, no reference to a personal Messiah. On 
the contrary, it expresses the common Jewish Messianic hope, and, 
with the exception of ris SovAys, would have been perfectly appro- 
priate in the mouth of any Judaistic poet. 

2. It is distinctly national rather than personal. If rijs SovAys be 
dropped out of consideration, the first person of the song may easily 
be read as national. In fact, it can scarcely be treated in any other 
way, as is shown by the progress of thought. The basis of the praise 
of & xépios (= "J1N) is that “he-hath done for me peydAa.” And 
what are these weydAa? They are scattering the proud, putting down 
princes, lifting the humble to exalted places, feeding the poor with 
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good things while the rich are sent empty away, helping Israel his 
mais according to the promises of old—all expressions which belong 
to the national literature. For parallels see Resch, “ Kindheits- 
evangelium,” Zexte u. Untersuch., Band X, Heft 5 ; W. H. ; Plummer’s 
Luke ; Harnack, of. cit., and for the Ps. Sol., Ryle and James, p. xci. 
The entire thought lies within the common Jewish national range. 

3. It is difficult to suppose it a Jewish-Christian interpolation, since 
it contains no recognition of a personal Messiah. All the hopes of 
the writer are grounded, not on a Messianic prince, but on the work 
of God himself. The Messianic hope of the writer belongs, not to 
the personal type of the authors of Ps. Sol. 17 and 18 and Enoch 37 ff., 
but to the impersonal type of the authors of Daniel, the Assumption 
of Moses, and the Book of Jubilees. Harnack’s suggestion cannot 
be treated fully in a brief article like this, but one is led to wonder 
whether a compend of phrases from Hebrew literature so skilfully 
put together—and Harnack makes much of the constructive skill 
of the author—could have been produced by what must, in that 
case, have been the more or less academic performance of the 
Lucan editor. The fresh spontaneity of the song would seem to 
point to some author to whom the phrases of Jewish literature were 
a part of his very heart and life. 

The general position that the song is Jewish is argued at length 
by Hillmann, Jahrb. f. Prot. Th. 1890. Holtzmann, Syn. Zvang., 
3d ed., follows Hillmann. (In the first edition he calls the song 
“without doubt an early remnant of Jewish-Christian hymnology.”) 
Neither, however, find the hymn a strictly national Jewish song. 
The feminine expression rs SovAys is in the way. Hillmann suggests 
that the song was “ perhaps originally the song of thanks of a mother 
over the happy home-coming of a son from a victorious campaign 
against the oppressors of Israel” (of. ci#., p. 200). Such an 
explanation fails to fit the entirely national character of the song 
outside of the single phrase rjs SovAys. 

With regard to this phrase, it is only the feminine gender that 
creates any difficulty. May we not suppose that the gender is due 
to the editorial assignment of the song to Mary? Then, changing 
it to masculine, rod SovAov becomes the translation of the Hebrew 
“Ia9, used of the nation. Such a use of dotAos for “TAP in the national 
sense is found in the LXX in Isa. 48” 49**° Ezek. 37” Ps. 136%. In 
Ps. Sol. the word is twice used in the plural for pure Israel: 2 etAo- 
yutés Kvptos eis tov alGva éviriov trav SovAwv abrov; 10' pyvycOycerat 
Kptos trav SovAwy abrov év éXéa. This plural use is in accord with 
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the method of expression in these Psalms. Jerusalem is personified 
in them, but the nation is always spoken of in plural forms. 

Interpreting SovAys in this way, the whole song becomes consistent, 
and the use of the first person is throughout national. In putting 
it in the mouth of Mary the editor has simply followed ancient 
examples, like the song of Hannah, which is also incongruous to its 
situation, the blessing of Jacob, and the last words of Moses and 
David. Nor is there any reason to assume that he supposed this 
old and perhaps well-known song would be regarded as Mary’s com- 
position. He used it only as a fitting literary expression for the 
Messianic hopes and patriotic aspirations which he assumed to have 
filled her mind during the period preceding the birth of Christ. 
Here again he was following Jewish models. What was the attitude 
of the authors of the Prayer of Azarias and the Song of the Three 
Children toward their compositions? Did they intend them to pass 
as verbatim words of the characters to whom they are assigned, or 
simply as literary expressions appropriate to their situation ? 

To make rijs SovAys the representative of an original T3) used of 
the nation is to simplify the exegesis of a passage that otherwise 
presents great difficulties. It only remains to add that the assign- 
ment of the song to Mary is more easily explained after the transla- 


tion into Greek than before. It would then involve only the change 
of gender, while if made in Hebrew, it would have required the 
substitution for 39 of another word, as TMEW or Max.’ 


1 The same arguments for a Jewish origin will apply to the first part of the 
Song of Zacharias, Lk. 1-75, Vs,"6-79 are regarded by Hillmann and Holtzmann 
as a Jewish-Christian addition. The arguments are (1) the change of tense from 
aorist to future, (2) the definite reference in the last part to the Messiah, with a 
Christian rather than a Jewish tone, (3) certain repetitions and discrepancies of 
thought between the two sections, (4) the word ma:dloy, v.**, Probably the 
analysis is correct, and the last section is a Christian addition to the original 
Jewish Messianic song; but the word wacdlov would of itself create no more 
difficulty than does dovAys in v.48. It would be possible to regard it also as the 
representative of 32, coming through ras, though in this case the meaning of 
"IY would be, not Israel, but the personal Messiah, as in Acts 427-8 Mt. 1218, 
The change from sais to ra:dlov would be made tc fit the reference of the word 
to the infant John. Probably, however, as said above, the section is Christian in 
origin, but the use of ra:dlov creates no absolute demand for this interpretation. 
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Difficult Passages in the Song of Songs. 


PROFESSOR PAUL HAUPT, PH.D. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


N my lecture on the Book of Ecclesiastes, published in the Orvien- 
tal Studies read before the Oriental Club of Philadelphia,! I 
quoted Renan’s* remark that Ecclesiastes, as well as the Song of 
Solomon, represented a few profane pages which, by some accident, 
had found their way into ‘ that strange and admirable volume termed 
the Bible’; the Jewish doctors understood neither the one nor the 
other, otherwise they would not have admitted such compositions to 
the collection of sacred writings ; it was their stupidity that enabled 
them to make out of a dialogue of lovers a book of edification, and 
out of a sceptical book a treatise of sacred philosophy ; Solomon’s 
Song and Ecclesiastes were just like a love-ditty or a little essay of 
Voltaire which had gone astray among the folios of a theological 
library. 

I added at that time that I could not agree with the famous French 
critic in this respect: I believed the theological contemporaries of 
Ecclesiastes were by no means too stupid to grasp the import of his 
anti-Biblical statements, but as they were unable to suppress the 
book, they endeavored to darken its real meaning, for dogmatic 
purposes, saying as Georg Hoffmann put it in his translation of the 
Book of Job,® Let us save the attractive book for the Congregation, 
but we will pour some water into the author’s strong wine. Not 
satisfied with the obscuration of the original book, the theological 
revisers tried to cut up and dislocate the text as much as possible, 
destroying the original order and logical sequence, so that in the 
present form of the book there is no proper arrangement, no logical 
connection between the individual verses: it seems like a conglom- 
eration of disjecta membra. 

Professor Bickell, of Vienna, tried to show, in 1884,‘ that the con- 
fusion was merely due to a mistake of a bookbinder who misplaced 
the quires of the manuscript ; but the disarrangement was not acci- 
dental, but intentional. I appended a translation of the closing 
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section of Ecclesiastes restored in its original order and freed from 
the glosses that have clustered about it. 

In the Song of Songs there are no theological interpolations 
inserted for the purpose of weakening the pessimistic arguments 
of the author, such as we find in Job and in Ecclesiastes, and occa- 
sionally in Proverbs, as I pointed out at the meeting of this Society 
in Philadelphia, on Dec. 28, 1900 ;® the Song of Songs was not suffi- 
ciently pessimistic to require this antidotal treatment ; in fact, it is 
so decidedly optimistic that this glaring optimism had to be toned 
down a little, and for this reason the exuberant praise of sensual love 
was given an allegorical interpretation. 

We have undoubtedly a good deal of allegorical and symbolical 
imagery in the erotic phraseology of the Song of Songs: e.g. the 
virgin charms of the maidens are called their vineyards ; the body 
of the bride is styled a mountain of sweetness and a hillock of 
fragrance ;’ the bridal bed is termed a dining-couch, and the bride- 
groom is invited to lie down at the feast; the bridal chamber is 
called a tavern ® the sign of which is Love, and they intoxicate * them- 
selves with love; the kisses and caresses of the bridegroom are 
symbolized by raisin-cakes and apples with which he refreshes the 
bride * — but this allegorical imagery all refers to sensual love. The 
bride is not a personification of Wisdom which Solomon is trying 
to win; nor do Solomon and the Shulamite represent Christ and 
the Church, or the love of Yahweh to His people ; still less can we 
adopt the traditional Jewish view which considers the Song of Songs 
to be an allegorical sketch of the entire history of Israel from the 
Exodus to the coming of the Messiah. The Song of Songs is neither 
allegorical, nor typical, nor dramatic ;® indeed, it is not the work 
of one poet but a collection of popular love-songs, probably made 
in the neighborhood of Damascus,® after the beginning of the Seleu- 
cidan era (312 B.c.) ; and these songs are not all complete, neither 
are they given in their proper order. 

Several explanatory glosses, variants, and illustrative quotations 
appear in an entirely different context. For instance, the stanza in 2” 


O maidens, lo, I beseech you, 
by the gazelles and the hinds of the fields, 
That ye stir not nor startle our loving 
before our fill we have drunken. 


appears again in 3° and in 8*, where it is entirely out of place. These 
lines form the conclusion of the song addressed by the bride to the 
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bridegroom on the morrow after marriage. On the day following 
the wedding the newly married couple awake as King and Queen; 
they receive their ‘vizier,’ the best man," at an early hour, but on 
the subsequent six days of the ‘ King’s Week’”™ the festivities do not 
begin before noon. The bride beseeches the female guests not to 
disturb their connubial bliss until it be ended with ample satiety, as 
she is just as shy as the gazelles and the hinds of the fields. She 
bids the bridegroom to enjoy her charms until there arises the breeze 
(of the morning) “ and the shadows (of the night) ” are departing. 
He is to leap“ on the malobathron mountains’ like a gazelle ora 
young hart. 

Malobathron (or malabathron) is a most precious aromatic men- 
tioned by Horace and by Pliny, probably the oil (o/eum malobathri- 
num) of cinnamon (J¥O3 ; cf. 4 Exod. 30” Prov. 7”), obtained 
from the bark (cortex malabathri) and leaves of the cinnamon tree 
(Cinnamomum Tamala, Nees) cultivated on the Malabar coast 
bordering on the Arabian Sea, not the cimnamomum Ceylanicum, or 
the cinnamomum cassia (Chinese cinnamon, cf. DID"¥P Ps. 45°), 
or the cassia lignea or wild cassia. According to Pliny, malabathron 
was found also in Syria (Plin. xii. 129: dat e¢ malabathron Syria). 
In xxiii. 98 Pliny states that a leaf of malabathron put under the 
tongue sweetens the breath, and that it is used also for perfuming 
articles of dress (oris et halitus suavitatem commendat linguae subdi- 
tum folium, sicut et vestium odorem interpositum).. Horace (Carm., 
ii. 7°) addresses his friend and comrade Pompeius Varus: O Pom- 
peius with whom I often shortened the dragging day with wine, the 
hair perfumed with Syrian malobathron, 

Pompei meorum prime sodalium 
Cum quo morantem saepe diem mero 
Fregi coronatus nitentis 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 
Budde thinks that “W3 is identical with the betel-plant of the East 
Indies, but betel-leaves are merely used as a wrapper for the little 
pellets of areca nut which are extensively chewed in the East. It 
is hard to believe that Horace should have perfumed his hair with 
betel-pepper (contrast crines cinnamei). Nor does vddov “Ivdtxdv 
or pvdAAov denote a leaf of the betel-pepper; it must mean a roll or 
quill of cinnamon, which Herod. iii. 111 calls xapgos. There is, 
however, some association between cinnamon and pepper: the quills 
of cinnamon are, as a rule, covered on shipboard with black pepper, 
which is supposed to keep off moisture. 
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Cant. 2” reappears, with slight variations, in 4°, where the bride- 
groom says : 
Till the breeze (of the morning) !2 arises, 
and the shadows are taking their flight, 
I will go to the mountain of myrrh 
and to the hillock of incense; 7 


and at the end of the book we find the misplaced variant, Bolt,!* 
my darling, like a gazelle or a young hart on the mountains of 
spices.’ This variant M13 ‘bolt’ explains the imperative 3D in the 
original passage 2”, which has never been understood heretofore. 
Siegfried translates, Turn to making thyself like a gazelle, begin to 
make thyself like a gazelle. According to Budde 3D ‘turn’ means 
here ‘come here’; but the verb 330 is used in 1 S. 16” in the 
sense ‘to be around the table,’ LXX xarax\Oapuev, Vulgate discum- 
bemus, and this has an erotic meaning just as accubare or accumbere.™ 
In 1” we read 11" JM “M3 | \ape3 span “ID ‘as long as the 
King was in his accubation,’ enjoying his feast in a recumbent posture, 
‘my spikenard” exhaled its fragrance,’ #.e., my darling seemed to 
me the sweetest thing on earth.” We find this erotic use of 3D% 
‘accubation’ or ‘dining-couch’ in the Talmud: in Shadd., fol. 63° 
we read: “VIN OTS TT PM "wis nowt won ATT 34 ON 
"3 moves myRw MaD NX AS. pS arn PSD Md5 man> 
W SW ABMS AP ADd93 IW SAM ADS In 7"3 8 aI 
mind poo" NIT IV TWX OM ASM, ze., Rabbi Jehudah said, 
The men of Jerusalem were very frivolous. A man would say to his 
friend, ¢.g., What did you have for supper last night?’ well-worked 
bread or unworked” bread? Had you Gordelian wine or Khardelian 
wine? Was your couch spacious or short? Had you good or bad 
company? Rabbi Khisda said, All this, refers to illicit intercourse. 

Unworked bread, or bread that has not been kneaded, refers to a 
virgin, while the question, Had you (white) Gordelian wine or (red) 
Khardelian wine? means, Was she blonde or brunette? 

A most interesting misplaced illustrative quotation™ is found in 
Cant. 8%. The Authorized Version translates, I raised thee up under 
the apple tree, there thy mother brought thee forth, there she brought 
thee forth that bare thee. But ("1D must be translated as 
future. The passage should be rendered, I will break in on thee 
‘under the apple’ where she who bore thee conceived, the preceding 
‘where thy mother conceived thee’ being an explanatory gloss. 
This seems to be a marginal quotation from some poem in which a 
revengeful enemy threatens to break in on the bride ‘under the 
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apple,’ z.e. in the bridal chamber, under the caresses of the bride- 
groom, so that she will not be as happy as her mother who conceived 
her ‘ under the apple,’ sterility being considered the greatest curse 
in Oriental countries. We might say, with Schiller, at the end of 
the fourth act of the Rauber, /ch will dich aus dem Bette zerren wenn 
du in den Armen der Wollust liegst.™ 

The apple is an erotic symbol. According to tradition the fruit 
which Eve gave to Adam, in the legend of the Fall of Man (¢.c., the 
first cohabitation),” was an apple. ‘He refreshed me with cates 
made of raisins and with apples appeased all my cravings’ in Cant. 2° 
means, therefore, he kissed and caressed me. 


I now proceed to give a metrical translation of one of the songs 
in the first two chapters, restoring the original sequence and eliminat- 
ing the marginal glosses which have crept into the text. This song 
consists of ten stanzas, each stanza being composed of two mows 
or double-lines, and each Sw” of two hemistichs ; each hemistich 
has three beats. The rhythm of my translation has been very much 
improved in a number of passages by the distinguished co-editor of 
the Polychrome Bible, Horace Howard Furness. 


THE BRIDE 
ADDRESSING THE BRIDEGROOM ON THE MORROW AFTER MARRIAGE. 


1 16 Behold thou art fair, my own darling, 
aye, sweet;* our bed will be green.28 
17 Of our home all the rafters are cedarn, 
and (its walls) are all paneled with cypress.# 


2 3 As the apple amid trees of the forest, 
so amid youths is my sweeting. 
I delight to dwell under its shadow, 
and sweet to my taste is its fruitage. 


4 To the tavern where wine” flows he brought me, 
‘Love’ was the sign hanging out there. 

5 He refreshed me with cates made of raisins 
and with apples appeased all my cravings.” B 


6 On his left arm my head was reclining, 
while around me his right arm was clinging. 
1 12 As long as the King” stayed there feasting, 
my spikenard 5 its scent was exhaling: 





1 16 “aye 2 § 8 for I am sick with love” 
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13 My sachet of myrrh ® was my darling, 
scenting my breasts with its perfume. 

14 My darling was a cluster of henna *! 
(blooming) in En-gedi’s gardens.®? 


2 With kisses of thy mouth do thou kiss me, 
for thy love than wine is far sweeter. 

3 YThy name is thrice-clarified perfume; *3 
and therefore all maidens do love thee.[8] 


4 Take me with thee! Come, let us hasten! 
to thy chamber, O King,” do thou lead me! 
There let us rejoice and make merry, 
and be drunken, not with wine, but with loving.[] 


2 16 My darling is mine, and his am I, 
who feeds on the dark purple lilies 
17 Till the breeze (of the morning) arises, 
and the shadows are taking their flight.!2 


Do thou spring to the feast,> O my darling, — 
like a gazelle or a young hart be thou! —‘ 
(To the feast) on the mountains of myrrh, 
(to the feast) on the hillocks of incense.%® 


7 O maidens, $ lo, I beseech you, 
by the gazelles and the hinds of the fields, 
That ye stir not nor startle our loving” 
before our fill we have drunken. 


The Hebrew text of these stanzas must be restored as follows: 


Aw Wey * ByI-A RN “TT MEN ET 1 16 
sens wow So OMX URS mp 17 





1 3 * with regard to fragrance thy perfumes are sweet 
4 ‘rightly do they love thee 
2 17 ‘onthe mountains of malabathron. — 


4 6. Till the breeze (of the morning) arises, 
and the shadows are taking their flight, 
I will go to the mountain of myrrh 
and to the hillock of incense. — 
8-14 Bolt,!® my darling, like a gazelle or like a young hart on the mountains of 
spices. 





2 7 $of Jerusalem 


8 5°” I will break in on thee under the apple (where thy mother conceived thee) 
where she who bore thee conceived.®7 


1 16 7K 
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pyar Ps “ITT “U'T "RDS MEMD 2 3 
stand pins wp) "nsw “nan zs 


tnomx rovbm opamsoe cus og i 
sO mMENS MST MOND VBP 5g 


sspsnn wen wn pnn bin 6 
gira imm span qomeaw ow 1 12 


po sw prs Sw an 3 
sappy enss oS ps Soee oy 


Pa PTA Ss > | TE Mp wpe oe 
[8] ams maby jo-p Rv pun wy 3 


Tn Toor eS. TMT wg 


$[] Me PI Tes 13 Aman sd 
sows AAT % oxime 16 
sb o>>zn ton ors maw sw 17 
mem abd asd si tons 
msdn nbs: Sy sian “an by 


men most mxsys $nus pone nyse 7 
S7ENne WD ASMeTN TTT Ox TYDNOk 


I will append here wv.‘ and ’ of the eighth chapter containing the 
most beautiful lines of the Song of Songs from a non-Oriental point 
of view. These two verses must be preceded by the beginning of the , 





Tm ome 14 se mame moin se 2 6 
sna by* 217 ms quow mby 1 3 


msoun ion «= sOY MEwWw 4 6 fl 
sanada nya: Sn sian ord “ob . 


sores sn Sp oenn ebb wsyb some mms 14 





Thy mars nnn” s 5° nouns 2 9 
(Tax qnban nw) 
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third chapter, 3'**, while the last two hemistichs of 3‘ represent a 
misplaced variant to 8°. Verse° is a scribal expansion derived from 
2’; it is out of place in the third chapter ; nor does it suit the con- 
text in 8*; cf. above, p. 52. 

The second half of the third chapter, 3’", contains the description 
of the solemn procession (Arab. e/-fdride) of the bride from her 
native village to the village of the bridegroom; cf. Wetzstein’s re- 
marks on p. 170 of Delitzsch’s Commentary and Gustaf H. Dalman, 
Palistinischer Diwan (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 187. 188. 191. 193. For 
{ws AMS (not 3 !) ‘with pillars of smoke,’ see Dillmann-Ryssel 
on Exod. 13”. 

Before 3? we must supply, I said to myself. The preceding 
third hemistich of 3!, SAIN x TWP, is an erroneous repeti- 
tion of the last hemistich of the following verse (gloss‘) which repre- 
sents a scribal expansion derived from 5%. On the other hand, 3° 
has been inserted, with some tertiary additions, in 5’. DO SWF is 
an incorrect explanatory gloss: the men going about the city at night 
were not all watchmen. 

The Masoretic pointing O° is incorrect ; it should be BYW 
=Assyr. ségdni and ségdti ; sdigdéni means ‘ narrow streets’ (cf. Heb. 
pst), while redéii (= Mish) denotes ‘wide streets’ (ségdti 
rapsdt) ; cf. Delitzsch, HW, pp. 492° and 601°; see also critical 
notes on Ezekiel, in the Polychrome Bible, p. 64, 1. 33. 

The W “WY before "NZS in v.* is correct (contrast Budde ad 
loc.) ; it corresponds to the Arabic Adt/d idéd = illé ua; cf. Wright- 
de Goeje, vol. ii, p. 339, C; p. 13, D (eg. Before I was aware of 
anything, el-Aswad had entered the room, Arab. fa-md sa‘értu bt- 
sat’t" hatté idé’l-Asuadu gad déxala 'I-baita)- 

After the third hemistich of 34, 3B9% ¥5) TIM ‘I clasped 
him and would not release him,’ we must insert : maaNw-ox sik} 
"W53, ‘and then I said to him whom I love,’ while the last two 
hemistichs of 3* belong to 87. 

If we combine 3’ with 8°" we obtain a poem of five stanzas, each 
stanza consisting of two n*Sw ” with three beats in each hemistich. 
This poem may be translated as follows : 


OMNIA VINCIT AMOR. 


8 1 At night, as I lay on my pillow, 
for him whom I love I was longing.® 





8 1 ® I longed for him but did not find him 
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2 “TI will rise and fare forth through the city, 
both through streets that are wide and are narrow.” ¢ 


3 I met men* faring forth through the city: 
} “‘ Have ye seen my beloved?” (I asked them). 
4 But scarce had I gone a step further 

_when before me stood my beloved ! 


I clasped him and would not release him, 
and then I said to my beloved: 
8 6 Hang me (close) to thy heart, like a signet,% 
on thy hand, like a ring, do thou wear me; 8 
For Love as Death is strong,®® 
and Passion as Sheol unyielding.* . 
Its flames are 4! flames of fire, 
its flashes are 4? flashes of lightning.*® 
7 Nothing ® is able to quench it, 
neither can any streams drown it. 
If one” should resign for it € all his possessions, — 
could any man therefore despise him? 


The Hebrew text must be restored as follows : 


OwE) MSNKUN “NUP mos sown by s 1 
{MSMS) OPWS TVS ASON AIP 2 


SOM WED ASANUTAK = “TS OSS kD 3 
WE] MSANOTNN “MNZOUN WD ons "MSW eyes 4 


VED msmxwnbx sx WET OT TIM 
sw by omms = qgb->p anim ww 8s 6 


map Sixes sep M37 MD MT 
te nsmow spnsdw DR BTN TH 7 
muse xo monn manas> oor xba 


sb oma) hs fis perder ymrox 





8 2 ‘ I long for him whom I love, I longed for him but did not find him 
3 * the watchmen 
8 7 4 much water # love ¥ aman € for love 
roan xi rnvps? s 1 
yrazs xOL YMwpS WE) NSTKe"NK AwpPsK 2 
one « 3 





manus & wR MOmK7 MK # msi A § 7 
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In the Authorized Version the last line is translated, If a man 
would give all the substance of his house for love, it would be utterly 
contemned ;_ but the last hemistich, % n> 13, is interrogative. 
In the same way we must translate Prov. 6” 


we xdbnd surm5 sx ns xd 


not, Men do not despise a thief, if he steal to satisfy his soul when 
he is hungry, as it is rendered in the Authorized Version, but, Do 
not people despise a thief, even if he steal to satisfy his hunger? “ 


In the second chapter of the Song of Songs the lines addressed 
by the bride to the bridegroom on the morrow of the wedding are 
interrupted by two different songs, the first describing Springtide of 
Love, the second being v.”: 


Catch us the foxes, 

the little foxes, 
Destroying vineyards, 

our vineyards blooming. 


This passage is a quotation illustrating the meaning of ‘ vineyard’ at 
the end of 1° (cf. also 8" !*)._ The foxes are the young men, and the 
vineyards of the maidens are their virgin charms. Verse” consists 
of four hemistichs, each of which has but two beats, not three as 
in the majority of the half-lines in the Song of Songs. 

We find the same meter in some of the hemistichs of the preced- 
ing song, Cant. 2*"*, which I have called Springtide of Love. This 
consists of three stanzas ; the first and the second are composed of 
five double-lines, while the last stanza has but three double-lines. 
In the first stanza each half-line has two beats ; in the second stanza, 
on the other hand, we find three beats in each half-line, except in 
the last line of the second stanza, which has but two beats just as 
the identical line at the end of the first stanza. In the last stanza 
we have again but two beats in each half-line.* In the same way we 
find two beats in the hemistichs of the final stanza of the second 
description of the charms of the bride (cf. note 34, second para- 
graph) in 4. 

At the end of v.” the insertion of the words N3 SiON ‘the 
swallow“ is come back’ is required before 3¥"N3 ‘in our land.’ * 
The turtle and the swallow are praised for the regularity of their 
migratory movements in Jer. 8’: the turtle and the swallow observe 
the time of their coming, they are attached to the land and return in 
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the spring, but Israel is unfaithful and does not return to Yahweh. — 
Maw Mme iT xO DI MURS MS Me Mw (YS!) BID AM 


tht 
The song in Cant. 2*™* may be translated as follows : 


SPRINGTIDE OF LoveE.‘® 


2 8 Hark! darling mine! 
behold, he is coming, 
Over mountains leaping, 
over hillocks skipping.° 
9 Behold, he stands there 
behind our wall (hid). 
From windows I peer down, 
through lattices 5? peeping, 
10 * Arise, my dear one! 
ah, come, my fair one! 


11 For, look you, past is the winter, 
and rains 3 no longer are falling; 
12 The ground is covered with flowers, 
the birds fill the air with warbling; & 
We hear the cooing of turtles,55 
to our home is come back the swallow; 
13 The fruit ® on figtrees is ripening, 
and fragrance exhales from the °grapevines.5? 
Arise, my dear one! 
ah, come, my fair one! 


14 My dove ® in the rock-cleft,® 
in the cliff’s recesses ! 
Thy face show me! 
thy voice grant me! % 
For sweet thy voice, 
and fair thy face. 


The Hebrew text of this song must be restored as follows : 


x3 Tan “m1 Sp 2 8 
osmusi>y pepo = asst >y sds 





2 g ° My darling is like a gazelle or a young hart 5! 
10 *™ My darling began to speak and said to me 


13 © blossoming 


(grant me! 


8 13 7O thou dwelling in the gardens (companions listening), thy voice 
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The Song of Songs has often been said to be the most difficult 
book of the Old Testament, but the meaning becomes perfectly 
plain, in fact too plain, as soon as you know that it is not an allegori- 
cal dramatic poem, but a collection of popular love-ditties™ which 
must be interpreted in the light of the erotic imagery of the Talmud 
and modern Palestinian ® and other Mohammedan ® erotic poetry.” 


NOTES. 


(1) See Oriental Studies. A Selection of Papers read before the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1888-1894 (Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1894), p- 244. Cf. Siegfried’s review in the Zheol. Literatur- 
Zeitung, vol. xx. p. §13 (28 Sept. 1895). 

(2) See Ernest Renan, Z’£cclésiaste traduit de  Hébreu avec une 
Etude sur l dge et le charactere du livre (Paris, 1882), pp. 1, 67, 41; 
cf. C. H. H. Wright, Zhe Book of Koheleth (London, 1883), p. 126. 

(3) ob, nach Georg Hoffmann (Kiel, 1891), p. 25. 

(4) Gustav Bickell, Der Prediger iiber den Werth des Daseins 
(Innsbruck, 1884), p. 3. 

(5) My theory that there are several strata of glosses in Ecclesias- 
tes (which I advanced more than ten years ago in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, June, 1891, p. 115%) has been adopted by 
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Siegfried in his commentary on Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs 
(Gottingen, 1898). Contrast Laue, Das Buch Koheleth und die 
Interpolationshypothese Siegfried’s (Wittenberg, 1900). 

(6) See this JouRNAL, vol. xx, p. ii, and cf. the critical notes on 
the Hebrew text of Proverbs, in The Polychrome Bible, p. 62, 1. 6; 
p- 70, 1. 15 and the cross-references there cited. Contrast Professor 
Toy’s remarks in his Commentary on Proverbs (New York, 1899), 
p- xxxi, § 7, on the absence in Proverbs of changes made in the 
interest of theological opinion. 

(7) Cf. Albert Hagen, Die sexuelle Osphresiologie (Charlotten- 
burg, 1901), p. 50. 

(8) Cf. Gustav Jager, Entdeckung der Seele, vol. i. (Leipzig, 1884), 
Pp. 135- 

(9) Cf. the instructive comparative tables in Ed. Reuss’ German 
translation of the Old Testament, vol. v. (Braunschweig, 1893), 
Pp. 326-343, giving, in parallel columns, six different dramatic re- 
constructions of the Song of Songs. 

(10) Talmudic P3WW which seems to be a Shaf‘el of 3", 
Hif. Swit ‘to marry’ (Ethiop. ausdsa). A connection with 
Assyr. susabinu (Delitzsch, HW. 506*) seems very improbable ; con- 
trast Brockelmann, s.v. NV BWiW. 

(11) Cf. Gen. 29” Jud. 14” Tob. 11” (contrast Tob. 8” 10’) 
and Wetzstein’s remarks quoted in Delitzsch’s commentary on the 
Song of Songs (Leipzig, 1875), p. 166; Budde’s commentary (Frei- 
burg, 1898), pp. xvii and 15; Siegfried’s commentary (Gottingen, 
1898), p. 87, also Driver’s /ntroduction’ (New York, 1898), p. 452. 
The importance of Wetzstein’s theory was emphasized in K. Kohler’s 
Das Hohe Lied (Chicago, 1878), p. 9, and in B. Stade’s Geschichte 
Israel's, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1888), p. 197, n. 1. Contrast Dalman’s 
remarks cited at the end of note 53. 

(12) So, correctly, G. Fr. W. Lippert, Sudamith (Niirnberg, 1855), 
Pp. 19, n. **; cf. Budde ad Joc. and “pay ON AMINA 
D'sIk3 mDSym3, Prov. 78, Lit. ‘until the day blows.’ The sea- 
breeze begins to blow in Palestine shortly after daybreak ; the land- 
breeze, a few hours after sunset. 

(13) This has an erotic meaning like Latin sadve (jump, buck, 
etc.), Greek érOépvvc0a. The term ‘bolt’ in 8 must. be explained 
in the same way; cf. Exod. 36% and my remarks on “13} ‘infix,’ 
Eccl. 12’, in my paper cited in note 1, p. 261. Note also Aram. 
NIT"S ‘he-goat, buck.’ Fleischer’s Persian etymology, given in 
Levy, i. 288%, is unsatisfactory. 
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(14) This ancient practice was derived from Babylonia; see the 
full-page illustration facing p. 696 of Hommel’s Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens (Berlin, 1885) ; cf. Miirdter-Delitzsch’s Geschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens* (Calw, 1891), p. 139, and fig. 188 in 
G. Maspero’s Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, (London, 1892). 
On this marble relief from Kouyunjik we see King Sardanapalus 
reclining on a dining-couch while the queen is seated on a chair at 
the foot of the royal couch. In the same way the Romans took 
their meals in an accumbent posture, but women and children sat at 
the table, even the imperial princes. Tacitus (Azz. xiii. 16) says, 
Mos habebatur principum liberos cum ceteris idem aetatis nobilibus 
sedentes vesci in aspectu propinquorum propria et parciore mensa; 
cf. also Sueton., Aug. 64; Claud. 32. Accubation was introduced 
in Rome after the first Punic War (264-241 B.c.). In Greece accu- 
bation was unknown at the time of the Homeric poems (cf. Od. i. 
145 éfeins Eovro Kara KAtopovs TE Opovous Te, XV. 134 ELéaOnv 8 dp 
éreta kata KAtopovs Te Opdvovs re), but afterwards the Greeks and 
Romans adopted this Oriental fashion and lay very nearly flat on 
their breasts while taking their meals, or in a semi-sitting posture 
supported on the left elbow. 

Among the Jews this custom did not obtain before the Greco- 
Roman period; the ancient Israelites sat at the table (>9 ou" 
mown, see critical notes on 1 K. 13” in the Polychrome Bible), 
either on chairs or on the floor; cf. fig. 39 in Benzinger’s Hed. 
Archeol., representing some Arabs squatting around a table. It is, 
however, entirely unnecessary to emend 38) in 1 S. 16" to 3W3; 
nor need we point 30) instead of 3D3. Cf. the Talmudic passage 
Ber. fol. 42% below (quoted by Levy s.v. S53): “IS 65 Pavr wt 
jd T13 “IMS 335 yaxy5 ‘T7233, when they sit (at the table) 
each one says grace for himself, but when they recline (at the table) 
one says grace for all. At that time 20% had the special meaning 
‘to recline at a meal,’ but originally it meant simply ‘to surround 
the table,’ either sitting or squatting or standing or reclining. The 
restriction of SDM to accubation is a secondary specialization. 

(15) Spikenard (unguentum or oleum nardinum) was a very costly 
perfumed unguent (Mark 14° John 12°) generally believed to have 
been obtained from the root of a plant (ardostachys Jatamansi), 
closely allied to the valerian, which is found in the Himalayan region. 
Cf. Sir William Jones’ paper “On the Spikenard of the Ancients” 
in Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. (Calcutta, 1790), pp. 405-417 ; Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, vol. ii. (Gottingen, 1887), p. 26. The odor is said to 
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resemble that of a combination of valerian and patchouli. Pliny xii. 42 
says, however, that the Syrian spikenard (é.e., perhaps Valeriana 
sambucifolia) was most highly valued (2 nostro orbe proxime lauda- 
tur nardum Syriacum). Cf. Hor. Carm. ii. 11°" 


Cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
Pinu jacentes sic temere et rosa 
Canos odorati capillos, 
Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 


Potamus uncti ?— 


and nardo perunctus, Hor., Epod. 5. 

(16) Lit., with what didst thou stay (thy stomach) to-day? We 
must remember that the Jewish day is reckoned from sunsét to 
sunset. 

(17) In Lazarus Goldschmidt’s edition (Der dabylonische Talmud, 
vol. i., Berlin, 1897, p. 464) these terms are incorrectly rendered 
‘preal of bolted flour’ and ‘bread of unbolted flour.’ The word 
mo" has no connection with dpvdov, as Levy s.v. supposes (cf. 
also Samuel Krauss, Griech. und lat. Lehnwirter im Talmud, etc., 
Part ii., Berlin, 1899, p. 416), but is the fem. pass. part. of BND ‘to 
work’; see Marcus Jastrow’s Dictionary s.v. 

(18) An instructive parallel is Is. 40%, which is a misplaced illus- 
trative quotation belonging to v. 7 of that chapter. See my transla- 
tion of Is. 40 in Drugulin’s Marksteine (Leipzig, 1902). Cf. also 
below, notes 25, 37, 65. For illustrative quotations in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, see my remarks in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
No. go (June, 1891), p. 115%, note f. 

(19) Cf. our term sud rosa ‘under the rose’ = privately, in allu- 
sion to the ancient practice at banquets, etc., of hanging up a rose 
as the symbol of silence and secrecy, or the legal term sud hasta 
‘under the spear’ = at public auction, as the Romans planted a spear 
as symbolum imperii on the spot where a public sale was to take 
place. The term ‘under the apple’ was no doubt just as clear as 
our ‘ below the salt’ = among the inferior guests, the principal salt- 
cellar being placed near the middle of the table. 

(20) Cf. also Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, act iii, scene 2, 1. 295: 
I'll startle you worse than the sacring bell when the brown wench 
lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. In Hugo Grotius’ Annofa- 
tiones in Vetus Testamentum (ed. Vogel, vol. i., Halle, 1775, p. 453) 
the phrase TAD MENA MAM is interpreted to mean Sud arbore 
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malo nudavi te (i.e., devirginavi). Malum quid intelligat, non ob- 
scurum ex 2°, 

(21) He who eats of the forbidden fruit loses his childlike inno- 
cence, his eyes are opened ; so Adam and Eve perceived that they 
were naked. Not to know good and evil, 7.c., what is wholesome 
and what is injurious, means, in Hebrew, to be like achild. Barzillai 
of Gilead answered David, when the king asked him to follow him 
to Jerusalem, I am this day four score years old and can no longer 
discern between good and evil (2 S. 19%), z.¢., my intellect is im- 
paired by old age, I have become again like a child, I am in my 
second childhood. 

This explanation of original sin is given by the celebrated English 
philosopher Thomas Hobbes in his Leviathan (London, 1651), and 
it may be traced back to Clement of Alexandria in the second cen- 
tury A.D. (cf. Tuch’s Commentar iiber die Genesis,’ Halle, 1871, 
p. 45; Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Testaments in der christlichen 
Kirche, Jena, 1869, p. 493). It has been advocated also by Scho- 
penhauer. The great German pessimist says that the Story of the 
Fall of Man contains the only metaphysical truth found in the Old 
Testament, it is the Glanzpunkt des Judenthums, but he says, it-is 
an hors d’euvre: the peSsimistic tendency of the legend has no 
echo in the Old Testament, which, on the whole, is optimistic, while 
the New Dispensation is pessimistic, 7.¢., of course, so far as this 
world is concerned. 

(22) Cf. my remarks in the critical notes on the Hebrew text of 
Proverbs, in the Polychrome Bible, p. 32, 1. 31, and contrast Ed. 
Sievers’ transliteration of the Hebrew text of the Song of Songs in 
his Studien zur hebriischen Metrik (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 538-551. 
A reconstruction of the metrical form without the necessary textual 
emendations, transpositions, and eliminations is impossible; on the 
other hand, the restoration of the text cannot be accomplished with- 
out due regard to the metrical form. 

(23) That is, our union will be full of life and vigor, it will afford 
us fresh pleasure for a long time to come. Cf. Ps. g2™ and our 
phrase ‘his memory will be kept green,’ or Mephistopheles’ lines in 
the Schiilerscene of Goethe’s Faust: — Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle 
Theorie, und griin des Lebens goldner Baum, also Brahras’ song 
(words by F. S.) Meine Liebe ist griin. 

(24) Their humble cottage seems to them like a magnificent 
palace. The Q'ré 3387" ‘our paneling,’ z.¢., the panels of the walls 
and of the ceiling (LXX, darvipata; Vulg., daguearia) of our house, 
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seems to be correct. It is not necessary to read, with Wetzstein, 
OM) ‘ and our wall,’ or TOT) ‘and its walls,’ but the rhythm would 
be improved by inserting 55} before WT. In the gloss appended 
to 7°, DWM “NOS spn ‘a king (cf. note 28) captured (cf. Cant. 4°) 
by ringlets,’ this stem refers to the ringlets of the hair of the bride, 
just as /aguearia is connected with /agueus, ‘ cord, snare, fetter.’ 

(25) Lit., the house of wine, z.e., the bridal chamber ; cf. 1* and 5}: 
Eat, friends, drink, and let us be intoxicated with love. This is an 
illustrative quotation (cf. note 18) from a poem describing a sym- 
posium with heteere, etc. 

(26) He kissed and caressed me. Cf. Dalman, of. cit., p. 277, 1. 12. 

(27) This is inserted by mistake from 5°: If ye find my darling, 
tell him that I am sick with love. 

(28) The bridegroom ; cf. note 11. Jews in Russia and Palestine 
still call the bridegroom ‘ King.’ 

(29) Lit., was in his accubation, on his dining-couch ; cf. note 14. 

- (30) He was as close to me as the sachet placed between the 
breasts at night, to perfume the bosom, and he was so sweet that I 
needed no other perfume. Cf. Dalman, of. cit., p. 91,1. 4; p. 260, 1. 14. 

(31) Henna is the so-called Flower of Paradise or Egyptian privet, 
known in the West Indies as Jamaica mignonette (Zawsonia iner- 
mis), a shrub bearing numerous small and fragrant white flowers 
crowded in fascicles or short axillary corymbs. It is described by 
Tristram as still growing on the shores of the Dead Sea at En-gedi. 
The Orientals are extremely fond of the odor of the henna flowers. 
Mohammed called them the chief flower of this world and the next. 
The leaves of the henna-plant impart a reddish-orange color, and 
the women in the East use henna to stain their finger nails and 
finger tips. They also put sprigs of henna in their hair. Cf. Dalman, 
op. cit., p. 21, No. 3; p. 151, No. 1; p. 291, 1. 17; p. 314, No. 3. 

(32) For En-gedi see the notes on the English translation of 
Ezekiel, in the Polychrome Bible (New York, 1899), p. 202, 1. 2. 
It is the most charming spot on the western shore of the Dead Sea, 
an oasis of luxuriant vegetation in a desolate wilderness. Pliny, v. 17, 
calls it Engada, oppidum secundum ab Hierosolymis fertilitate palmeto- 
rumque nemoribus. 

(33) That is, thy name is to me the sweetest thing on earth; 
lit., oil that has been decanted, poured from one vessel into another 
to clear it of all sediments. Cf. Jer. 48"; Moab has been undis- 
turbed from her youth, she settled on her lees (Zeph. 1”) and was 
not decanted from one vessel into another, and did not go into 
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captivity ; therefore her taste was preserved, and her scent remained 
unchanged —"#5) | Taw~SD NIT Ww NTI DN OND 
hip wep tay yD Sp tom 5 aouar 1 So-be “ae pain 
smpo xm. Ch. the Shakespearian ‘Love’s thrice-repured 
nectar.’ 

(34) Heb. shéshannim. This is neither a white lily nor a scarlet 
lily. Lilium candidum and lilium Chalcedonicum are not found in 
Palestine. Cant. 5", his lips are shéshannim, means, his mustache 
is like dark-purple lilies; in the same way yn, at the beginning of 
that verse, refers to the beard (Arab. /Aze) ; cf. Dr. Hagen’s book, 
cited in note 7, p. 71, and Dalman, of. cit., p. 305, No. 2; p. 319, 
No. 3; p. 333, last stanza; p. 243, 1.3. Heb. shdshanndéh denotes 
a dark purple sword-lily (g/adiolus atroviolaceus, Boiss.). Wetz- 
stein states in his Retsebericht iiber Hauran und die Trachonen 
(Leipzig, 1860), p. 40, that Arabic sésaz is the name of a large and 
beautiful dark-purple lily ; he found thousands of these flowers on 
the vast plain southeast of the Hauranitic mountains. Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii. (Leipzig, 1888), p. 317, quotes a line 
from el-Makkari’s Anadectes sur [histoire et la littérature des Arabes 
a’ Espagne, edited by R. Dozy, G. Dugat, L. Krehl, and W. Wright, 
vol. ii. (Leyden, 1861), p. 397, in which the first down shading the 
face of an Arab youth is compared to sdésan flowers (cf. Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, vol. ii., p. 20). 

In the same way we read Cant. 7°, in the description of the charms 
of the bride sung on the wedding-day: thy pudendum is a closed 
(for "MOM cf. “MOM MS ‘prison’) bowl, may the mixed drink 
(the seed of copulation, Lev. 15!) not be wanting ; thy mons is a 
heap of wheat fringed with shédshannim, or dark purple flowers, 7.¢., 
the hair of the genitals. Thoma, Zin Ritt in’s gelobte Land (Berlin, 
1887), p. 40 (quoted in Stickel, Das Hohelied, Berlin, 1888, p. 184), 
states that it is still customary to put lilies or anemones around 
heaps of grains of wheat in order to scare off birds. According 
to Wetzstein in Delitzsch’s commentary on the Song of Songs, 
p. 177, the color of wheat (Arab. /4n-e/-hinge) is considered in Syria 
to be the most beautiful hue of the human skin. Cf. Dalman, 
op. cit., p. 12, No. 1. 

Cant. 7° is alluded to in the erotic poem of Samuel ibn-Nagdila 
(993-1055 A.D.) translated by Lagarde in vol. iii. of his Wittheilungen, 
p- 33. A girl who pronounces the " as a guttural ~ (with the 
Northumbrian bur, like the German or French 7, or the 7 in the 
Arabic dialect of Bagdad; see Journal of the Amer. Orient. Soc. 
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vol. xxii., p. 98, n. 2, and cf. Henry Sweet, 4 Primer of Phonetics, 
Oxford, 1890, §§ 211, 255, 306), not as a lingual 7 (like the English 
r) wants to say to her lover 3" ‘wretch,’ but she says DJ ‘touch, 
approach’ (cf. Prov. 6” Gen. 20°), and when she wants to say T7110 
‘get away,’ she says M310 ‘fringed,’ thus suggesting to her lover the 
BIWiwS M8 ‘ what is fringed with dark purple flowers’ in Cant. 7°. 

The phrase O'WWS Md", therefore, cannot be interpreted to 
mean ‘to feast on the lips,’ ¢.¢., to press innumerable kisses on the 
lips of the bride, but it is synonymous with FY" m51 ‘to uncover 
the nakedness’ (Lev. 18°") and Homeric fovqv Avew Od. xi. 245. 
In Cant. 4° DYWIWI OY is a gloss derived from 2", just as the 
following verse, Cant. 4°, 2) BY MDW IY. Cant. 6*is a repetition 
of 2", added to explain the preceding DW wp. The first 
verse of the sixth chapter must be inserted after 5°. For up 
Oswiw and S3wiws AM, cf. Dalman, of. cit., p. 69, No. 11, also 
p. 70, No. 15; p. 241, No. 9, last stanza; and for {avy Avev, zdid., 
p, 140, No. 3; p. 235, second stanza. 

The Greeks called this dark purple sword-lily td«evOos ; cf. Theocr. 
x. 28 (a striking parallel to Cant. 2' 1°) ; Odyss. vi. 231 (cf. ‘ hyacin- 
thine locks,’ Milton, Parad. Lost, iv. 301) ; Ovid, Metam., x. 212. 
The precious stone which the ancients called ‘hyacinth’ (Arab. 
yagut = Aram. yagunté for wagunié) was our amethyst, while 
duébvoros denotes the amethystine sapphire. 

For mwiiedy, z.¢. perhaps, with Susian instruments, in the title 
of Ps. 45, etc. (cf. maby Sy = with Elamite instruments) see my 
note in Wellhausen’s translation of the Psalms, in the Polychrome 
Bible (New York, 1898), p. 183, ]. 15. 

(35) Lit., accumb, recline at the meal (cf. note 14) and be (é.c., 
leap ; cf. note 13) like a gazelle. 

(36) This double-line must be restored on the basis of the variant 
in 4° given at the bottom of the page. Mountains of myrrh and 
hillocks of incense, mountains of malabathron, or mountains of spices 
(8) are all hyperbolic expressions for the sweet body of the bride, 
cf. note 7. 

The Authorized Version has ‘ mountains of Bether’ for "FS "1, 
but adds in the margin, Or ‘ mountains of division,’ z.¢., cleft moun- 
tains. The Revised Version gives in the margin, ‘mountains of 
separation’ (Luther, Scheideberge; cf. Kamphausen in Bunsen’s 
Bibelwerk, vol. iii., Leipzig, 1868, p. 542 ; contrast Delitzsch ad /oc.) 
z.é., the mountains that part thee and me. It is possible, however, 
that “3 "1 refers to the vulvar orifice just as 3)23 (cf. 7° and 
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note 34), “it being the mons Veneris and “Tia = rima mulieris, so 
that Luther’s Scheideberge would be practically correct although he 
used Scheide in the sense of ‘separation,’ and not as equivalent to 
vagina. In 4" the vagina is called mow ‘conduit’ 3; cf. Neh. 3” and 
Dalman, of. ciz., p. 8, note 1; p. 49, note 1; p. 213, note 3; p. 225, 
No. 8, also my remarks on T7823 "51 Eccl. 12’, cited in note 13. 
(37) Cf. note 18. It is, of course, possible that the passage was 
a marginal quotation illustrating the meaning of ‘apples’ in 2°. ‘ 
(38) Seals were worn either as pendants from a cord around the 
neck (in Gen. 38 Judah gives Tamar his seal, his seal-cord, and 
his staff as a pledge) or as seal-rings on the right hand. In Jer. 22% 
Yahweh says, BYP TS) | WIS TP BRD | TT OR IS ON 
UPAR owe Die TeSp omin CTT 9, Though (the 
king of Judah) Coniah (ben-Jehoiakim) be the signet on my right 
hand, I will tear him off therefrom (¢.¢., I will give him into the hand 
of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon) ; and at the end of the Book of 
Haggai Yahweh says, Ti ok) “aD Ssendxw-ys Sasa npR 
ONINS PMswi, I will take my Servant Zerubbabel ben-Shealtiel, and 
will make thee as a signet, z.¢., I will take special care of thee, thou 
shalt be especially dear to me and under my special protection. So 
the maiden desires to be just as close to her lover’s heart as his 
seal hanging down from his seal-cord (Set me as a seal upon thy 
heart = Take me to thy bosom), and just as dear to him as his 
seal-pendant or his seal-ring on his right hand. ‘Keep me as thy 
seal’ has nearly the same meaning as the phrase ‘Keep me as 
the apple of thine eye’ (Deut. 32” Ps. 17° Prov. 77). For ‘on 
thy hand like a ring do thou wear me,’ cf. also Ps. 91” Matt. 4° and 
Dalman, of. cit., p. 276, second stanza, p. 206, 1. 4. 
(39) Irresistible. (40) Lit., hard. (41) As hot as. 
(42) As sudden and unavoidable as. — (43) Lit., flashes of Yahweh. 
(44) Cf. the critical notes on the Hebrew text of Proverbs, in the 
Polychrome Bible, p. 39, 1. 37. It is, of course, better to read xm, 
but it is not absolutely necessary ; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 150, a. 
(45) Foxes are very fond of grapes; cf. the A‘sopian fable (No. 
33) of the Fox and the Sour Grapes (fayes dudaxifovow pdda). Cf. 
also Aristzen. ii. 7 SuxeAds dudaxiLe. mapatpvyav maidicxapiov Kal Tod 
PiAynpatos duabés, and Dalman, of. ci¢., p. 106, No. 2, second stanza, 
also p. 22, No. 4, and p. 25,.No. 1. 
(46) Contrast the transliteration of this poem in Sievers’ Studien 
zur hebr. Metrik, p. 541; cf. my remarks in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. xxii. (New Haven, 1901), p. 14. 
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(47) The swallow is the harbinger of spring; Aristotle, in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, i. 6, quotes the proverb, pia yeAddwv gap od 
movet, one swallow does not make spring, or as we usually say, one 
swallow does not make a summer (German, cine Schwalbe macht 
noch keinen Sommer). Inthe Fables of A’sop, No. 304, we read that 
a prodigal youth squandered everything he had, and when he saw the 
first swallow return in the spring, he sold even his cloak (cf. Exod. 
22% Deut. 24%). But frost set in again, so that the swallow died. 
Cf. Georg Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte™ (Berlin, 1900), p. 360. 

(48) The addition of 3¥5% to yw3 TINT Sy would make the 
hemistich too long. Budde is therefore inclined to cancel 3¥™%', 
and this excision is adopted by Siegfried. Cf. the critical notes on 
the Hebrew texts of Proverbs, in the Polychrome Bible, p. 54, 1. 49 ; 
p- 56, 1. 22. 

(49) Cf. Uhland’s poem (cited by Budde), O Winter, schlimmer 
Winter. 

. (50) Palestine is a mountainous region. Leaping means here 
simply speeding, moving w:th celerity, eager to meet me. 

(51) A gloss derived from 2”. 

(52) The windows were simply small apertures, with wooden grat- 
ings or trellis-work, and high above the ground. The maiden did 
not open the window, but looked through the lattice, while her lover 
could not see her ; cf. the last lines of the Song of Deborah in Jud. 5 
and Prov. 7% Even at the present day the ground-floor windows 
opening into the street are small, very high above the ground, and 
strongly trellised, but panes of glass are gradually coming into use ; 
cf. Baedeker’s Palistina und Syrien® (Leipzig, 1900), p. xl. 

(53) Of the winter. There are practically but two seasons in 
Palestine, summer and winter. The latter is the rainy season, but 
relatively warm ; the summer is hot and dry. There is no rain in 
summer, only profuse dew after nightfall (Cant. 5”). The spring is 
very brief, from the middle of March to the middle of May. From 
the beginning of May to the end of October the sky is cloudless ; cf 
Baedeker’s Pa/astina®, p. xlv. The Hebrew word for winter (sé¢éw) 
is in the Arabic dialect of Morocco the common expression for rain 
(cf. Beitrage sur Assyriologie, etc., edited by Delitzsch and Haupt, 
vol. iii., Leipzig, 1898, p. 578, 1. 2) ; so also in Jerusalem (s/é). The 
majority of the larger weddings in the neighborhood of Damascus 
(cf. Cant. 7° and Winckler, A/torient. Forschungen, first series, whole 
number, iii, Leipzig, 1895, p. 295) take place during March, the 
most beautiful month of the year ; they are celebrated on the thresh- 
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ing-floor of the village, which is at that time a flowery meadow. Con- 
trast Dalman, of. ci¢., p. xii and p. vii, n. 1. 

(54) Lit., the time of the singing (of birds) is come (so AV) ; 
cf. Ps. 104%. Some commentators translate, The time of pruning 
(the vineyards) has come, but according to v.” the vineyards are in 
bloom ; the pruning must be done before the vines begin to blossom ; 
so Delitzsch and Reuss ; contrast Budde and Siegfried ad Joc. 

(55) The turtle is the symbol of tender affection ; cf. our phrases 
‘to bill and coo’ or ‘to join bills or beaks’ and the German /eden 
wie die Turteltauben. The Heb. name “#r (for ¢ur,; cf. Latin tur- 
tur) is imitative of the cooing of a dove. ; 

(56) Heb. paggtm, i.e. the winter-figs (Ital. cratiri) which have 
been on the tree during the winter. Bethphage (near Mount Olivet, 
on a small hill on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho) means House 
of Winter-figs. The early figs (Ital. grosst, Heb. dckkirim) ripen in 
June, the others (Ital. forniti, Heb. #’énim or rather “nim; see 
below, note 63) begin to mature in August; but many of them are 
not ripe when the leaves begin to fall in November, and they begin 
then to ripen early in the spring (cf. Matt. 24”). As a rule, there 
are some figs on the tree throughout the year, and it is an exception 
to find a fig-tree without fruit. This explains the legend in Matt. 
21° according to which Jesus, while returning one morning from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, felt hungry: he came to a fig-tree but found 
nothing thereon but leaves, whereupon he cursed the tree, saying, 
Let no fruit grow on thee forever! Cf. Benzinger, Hed. Arch. p. 34, 
and his remarks in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopiidie’, vol. vi. (Leip- 
zig, 1899), p. 304; Cheyne-Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1521 ; 
see also the notes on the English translation of Ezekiel, in the Poly- 
chrome Bible (New York, 1899), p. 181, Il. 47 ff. 

(57) The inflorescence of certain varieties of witis vinifera is often 
very fragrant. The American riverside grape, wits riparia (which 
has of late years been extensively introduced into the vineyards of 
Europe, especially in France, owing to its power of resisting the 
attacks of the grape-louse), is called also zfs odoratissima. The 
odor ofits greenish-yellow blossoms resembles that of reseda. 

(58) Rock-doves are very common in Palestine, especially the 
ash-rumped variety known as columba Schimperi, which nests in 
crevices and fissures of the chalk precipices ; cf. Jer. 48%. See also 
Dalman, op. cit., p. 6, No. 5. 

(59) In the recesses of the stone house, behind the front wall of the 
house ; cf. the remarks in n. 52 on the windows in Palestinian houses. 
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(60) We must read, with Budde, the first person of the impf. 
instead of the participles PPIW and P'S of the Received Text ; 
contrast Siegfried ad Joc. 

(61) MD is an incorrect spelling. We must write IW; so, too, 
‘ww ‘dew-drops’ instead of "D°D" Cant. 5°, WPW ‘storm’ instead 
of “ISD, [RW (sdn = sdn; cf. note 63) ‘shoe’ instead of TIND, etc. 

(62) For the plural form ©°3X) instead of O'S), cf. Haupt, Zhe 
Assyrian E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887), p. 5. 

(63) The Masoretic punctuation IRM (cf. MIR¥ Cant. 3" for 
MJ8¥) is incorrect ; the word should be pronounced MINA; cf. criti- 
cal notes on the Hebrew text of Ezra-Nehemiah in the Polychrome 
Bible, p. 71, 1. 19. 

(64) Cf. for this word A. Merx, Die Saadjanische Uebersetzung des 
Hohen Liedes in’s Arabische (Heidelberg, 1882), pp. 5-8. 

(65) This is a misplaced illustrative quotation (cf. note 18) ap- 
pended at the end of the book like the following verse, 8", which 
is.a variant to 2”. The verse 8" is appended to 2” in Kohler’s trans- 
lation cited above, in note 11. The words B°S"wp OSM are an 
incorrect. gloss interpreting the preceding MAW as collective ; cf. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 123, s. 

(66) The stem /TN3 is not a Pi'lel, but is originally a Nif‘al of 711% 
‘to desire,’ so that FN = “WM desirable ; cf. Gesenius-Buhl*® s.z. 

(67) It is a mistake to suppose that all the songs in Canticles are 
nuptial poems; some of them undoubtedly refer to wedding cere- 
monies, especially 3°", but others are merely popular love-songs 
which may, however, have been sung occasionally at wedding festi- 
vals, although they were originally not written for that purpose. Cf. 
Dalman, of. cit., p. 109, p. 188, note 3. 

(68) Cf. Dalman, of. ci¢., especially p. xii. It might be well to 
add that the references to Dalman’s book were added after the 
present paper was in type. It is a pity that Dalman did not number 
the lines of his songs and provide his book with an index. 

(69) Cf. also W. Max Miiller, Die Liebespoesie der alten Agypter, 
Leipzig, 1899; A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt (London, 1894), 
Pp. 387-389. 

(70) A rhythmical translation of the whole Book of Canticles, 
with explanatory notes and restoration of the Hebrew text, etc., will 
appear in vol. xviii. No. 4 (July, 1902) of the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages. 
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The Phrase Bas 8°35" in 2 Kings ix. 25. 


PROF. PAUL HAUPT, PH.D. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


N the critical notes on the Hebrew text of Isa. 21°, in the Poly- 
chrome Bible, I pointed out that the Hebrew term D°W"5 Wad 
did not mean ‘horsemen in double rank’ but ‘a team of horses 
harnessed together, a pair of horses driven together’; Assyr. ¢indu, 
fem. ¢imittu, or nagmadu always referred to chariots, never to horse- 
men. Cheyne remarked (of. cit, p. 123, ll. 7 ff.) that most inter- 
preters had preferred the view rejected by me on Assyriological 
grounds because the scene described by the seer appeared to require 
it; the interpreters referred to quoted on their side 2 Kings 9”: 
TSS SNS “MS OME OSS" MS APN IN. Cheyne added 
that he did not know whether there were any Assyrian contexts 
parallel to the contexts in 2 Kings 9” and Isa. 21°. There are no 
cuneiform parallels to 2 Kings 9”, but the meaning of that passage 
seems to me clear. 

While the young King Ahaziah of Judah visited his wounded uncle, 
King Joram of Israel, at Jezreel, Jehu, the commander of the Israel- 
itish army, revolted. The two kings went forth in their chariots to 
meet him. An arrow from Jehu’s bow pierced Joram’s heart, and 
when Jehu beheld the fallen son of Ahab, he recalled the words 
uttered against Joram’s father, Ahab, by the prophet Elijah on that 
ill-omened spot, the land of Naboth of Jezreel: In the place where 
the dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall the dogs lick thine own 
blood (1 Kings 21”). 

In his article on Jehu in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Princi- 
pal Whitehouse remarks, Jehu and Bidkar rode in a chariot along 
with others in pairs, adding that there was something exceptional in 
this: usually three rode in a Hebrew chariot, as we find among the 
Hittites. This statement is repeated in Whitehouse’s article on 
“Chariots” in Cheyne-Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica. As B°33" 
C5%, however, refers only to Jehu and Bidkar, it cannot mean 
‘riding in pairs.’ This would require the singular, WX. It is true 
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that the Targum reads as though the text had the singular (73 
IM NIT PSS NIN). Gesenius-Buhl” s.v. W¥ proposes to join 
the final & of EV to the following “MX, thus reading B°35" 
SNM AMIN) “WE. The Peshita renders 828 8ON TIT Sun 
WTSN SAK AMS PVA PT PSS" IS PN) ‘ because I remem- 
ber, I and thou were riding and driving behind his father Ahab.’ 
Everything becomes clear if we read =a 3 instead of the Masoretic 
Q"a¥. The preceding O°35 is merely a prefixed gloss, explaining 
the meaning of Ha, while the xofa accusativi before B°35" is 
simply a partial dittography of the preceding pronoun AAS). On 
the other hand, we must insert, with the Ancient Versions, a second 
“I8 before AMN "8, pointing “31 instead of the Masoretic 5} (cf. 
Gesenius-Buhl”, p. 217%, and contrast zdid., p. 83%, below). Conse- 
quently we must read: SXAN “MN OMS AML IN UN ADT "DS 
maT Rw Me POY NWI TT TOK, zc., for I remember, I and thou 
were ‘eaming behind his father Ahab when Yahweh uttered this oracle 
against him. 

Now, what is the meaning of this denominative participle Zaming ? 
It means, not ‘we rode together behind Ahab’s chariot in pairs,’ but 
‘we rode together with Ahab in his chariot as his team,’ z.¢., I as his 
driver (J339", 1 Kings 22") and thou as his shield-bearer (8W3 
y>o, 1 S. 314, Assyr. 4i2%@1'). Josephus says, in his Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, IX. 6*, that Jehu and Bidkar were in Ahab’s chariot when Elijah 
uttered this oracle (cf. the Addenda and Corrigenda prefixed to the 
second edition of Thenius’ commentary on Kings, ad p. 390, 1. 9). 
We see on the Egyptian monuments that the Asiatic chariots carried 
a driver (jvioxos) and a shield-bearer (trepaomorys) besides the 
warrior (zapaBarys), while on the Egyptian monuments we notice 
but two men, zz. archer and driver, but no shield-bearer.? This 
third man on the Asiatic chariots is termed, in Hebrew, ww. If 
we read in Exod. 14’ that Pharaoh took six hundred select chariots 
and all the other chariots of Egypt, > by nwown, the glossator, 
who added this clause, may have thought that the Egyptian chariots 
were exceptionally well manned for the pursuit of the Israelites, not 
with two only (jvioxos and zapaBdrys), as was customary in Egypt, 
but with three, including shield-bearers as in Asia. The Syro- 


1(Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien (Leipzig, 1874), p. 1333 Assyr. 
Handwirterbuch (Leipzig, 1896), p. 324. 
2 See the Notes on the English translation of Joshua, in the Polychrome Bible 


(New York, 1899), p. 91, 1. 23; cf. Benzinger, Heb. Archeol.. p. 357; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch, vol. i. p. 367. 
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Hexaplar * renders prs by Poy rxcrvom, adding in the margin 
by pop sta nom xnssae Sp pas pond mews semdn 
x29 AS ASW IM PII PAN NW, | Zernaries’ is the 
name of those who stood on the chariots; three were standing on 
one chariot, two fighters and one driving the chariot. A similar 
explanation is given in a marginal note to the Syro-Hexaplar Version 
of 2 Kings 7’, where the Septuagintal term rprordrys is explained as one 
of the three who stood on the war-chariots, two of them fighting and 
one driving.® The Septuagintal term rpiorarys is generally supposed 
to be identical with rperoorarys, ‘third in order, third in rank.’ In 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon it is explained to denote one who 
stands next to the king and queen, 2.¢., the vizier or first minister ; 
but rpicrdrys (or tprooos 1 Kings 9”, in the Lucianic recension) * 
means ords éd' dpyaros abrés tpiros civ dvoiv aAAors, dvo dAAous Exwv 
pe? Eavrod, Viz. Avioxov Kai mapaBarnv. The warriors stood on the 
. chariots; they did not sit down; the translation of the Vulgate in 
2 Kings 9”, Memini enim, quando ego et tu sedentes in curru seque- 
bamur Ahab patrem ejus, is therefore inaccurate. 

This meaning, third man on the chariot, z.¢., shield-bearer or 
armor-bearer (imepaomorys, dtAopopos, armiger), is appropriate in 
all the passages of the Old Testament. We need not suppose that 
w5w had the meaning ‘knight,’ like armiger, or officer, or adjutant, 
or choice soldiers, or life-guards. The drivers and shield-bearers of 
the royal chariot were no menials, but distinguished warriors just as 
the Homeric jvioyo. The passage 1 Kings 9” states expressly 
that the owsw were no bondservants. In spite of the objections 
raised by Dillmann® and Gesenius-Buhl wow means throughout 
the ‘third man,’ i.e., the shield-bearer on a chariot ; it never means 
‘one third’; the two passages Isa. 40” and Ps. 80°, where wow 
is supposed to mean ‘one third’ (of an ephah) are corrupt. In 
1 S. 18°, on the other hand, wow denotes a triangular musical 
instrument, z.¢., a small portable triangular harp.’ 

8 See Lagarde’s Bibliotheca Syriaca (Gottinge, 1892), p. 65; cf. ibid, p. 230. 
Contrast Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, p. 398, sub Waid “ron. 

4 Cf. Lagarde’s Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum Pars Prior Graece 
(Gottingz, 1883), p. 342. 

5 See the third edition of his commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, edited by 
Ryssel (Leipzig, 1887), p. 161; cf. also Baentsch ad Exod. 147. 

® See my paper “The Hebrew term ww” in vol. iv. of the Beitriige zur 
Assyriologie edited by Delitzsch and Haupt (Leipzig, 1902). 

7 See the illustrated Appendix on the Music of the Ancient Hebrews in the 


English translation of the Psalms in- the Polychrome Bible (New York, 1898), 
p- 233, |. 28. 
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The term °X", which is mentioned in several passages in con- 
junction with ww, means simply ‘footmen, footsoldiers.’ In 
2 Kings 10” the LXX renders QWOWM ONAN by wefot Kal 
immeis, and trmeis includes qvioxot Kat wapaBdrat Kat trepaomorai. 
Heb. &°X™ ‘runners’ corresponds to the Assyrian term zég sepd 
‘infantry,’ lit. ‘rush of feet.’ We often find in the cuneiform histori- 
cal texts narkaltu u séqu, i.e., chariots and infantry, or narkabtu, 
bitxallu u ztigu, charioteers, horsemen, and footsoldiers. Delitzsch 
gave the correct explanation of zég sepd in his Assyr. Handworter- 
buch, p. 235°, but in the glossary appended to the fourth edition of his 
Assyrische Lesestiicke (Leipzig, 1900), p. 165° he translates 2ég sept 
by Sturmlauf (assault, rush) ; cf. Delitzsch’s notes on Senn. 3% on 
p. xvi of the third edition of the Assyr. Lesestiicke (Leipzig, 1885) 
and my remarks on this passage in our Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 
vol. i, p. 177, 5.v. nipisu. 

The name of Jehu’s shield-bearer Bidkar, who served in the same 
capacity on Ahab’s chariot while Jehu was Ahab’s driver, appears in 
the Peshita as “> 3. This shows that “P73 is merely a contrac- 
tion of “>t {3° which appears as the name of one of Solomon’s 
governors in 1 Kings 4°. Jehu must have been famous as a driver ; 
we still call a coachman, especially a reckless one, Jehu. In 2 Kings 
9” the watchman on the tower in Jezreel reports, The driving is like 
the driving of Jehu ben-Nimshi ; he drives recklessly. 

In v. we read that the horseman, whom Joram had sent out to 
meet Jehu, asked him in the name of the king, pidw, t.é., Is all 
well? or, Is there aught amiss? whereupon Jehu answered a eara) 
orbw). This must not be translated, What hast thou to do with 
peace? It means, How can you ask such a stupid question, whether 
all is well, or whether there is aught amiss? Hold your tongue and 
join my followers! In Arabic you would say Mé laka wa-lihddéd 
’s-su’dl fl hédé 'l-héh, lit., ‘What to thee and to this question in this 
condition ?’ 

I should therefore translate 2 Kings 9%: When Joram fell down in 
his chariot, mortally wounded by the arrow from Jehu’s bow, Jehu 
said to his shield-bearer Bidkar, Take him away and cast him on the 
land of Naboth of Jezreel, for I remember how Yahweh uttered this 
oracle against his father Ahab, while I and thou stood together 
behind him on his chariot (I as driver and thou as shield-bearer) : 
Just as I have seen the blood of Naboth and of his sons I will requite 
thee on this spot, said Yahweh. 


8 Cf. Gray, Hebrew Proper Names (London, 1896), P- 69. 
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On the Jewish-Christian Doctrine of the Pre- 
existence of the Messiah. 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON. 


HE view that the Jews who lived about the beginning of our 

era, and the early Christians, or both, held that the Messiah 
was preéxistent with God, has been entertained by many scholars. 
Pfleiderer,! Weiss,2 Harnack,? Weizsacker,! Hausrath,’ Schiirer,’ Sa- 
batier,’ Edersheim,? Bruce,’ Dodds,” Briggs," Cone,” Gould,” Ste- 
vens,“ Charles,“ Goodspeed,” and Somerville,” may all be quoted 
in favor of this view, and these are but a few of its advocates. 

Three devout and able scholars have in recent years reached the 
conclusion that, so far as the Gospels are concerned, no real preéx- 
istence is taught in any of them, but an ideal preéxistence only, and, 
in presenting this view, at least one of them endeavors to show that 
the real content of the Jewish view of that period consisted of the 
conception of ideal preéxistence alone. The scholars to whom I 
refer are Beyschlag, Wendt, and our own fellow-countryman, George H. 
Gilbert.* One can only admire the painstaking care which each of 


1 Orchristenthum, 315. 2N. 7. Theol. Il. 334. 

8 History of Dogma, I. 102, 197 n. * Apostolic Age, I. 146. 

5 Hist. of New Test. Times, Div. I1., Vol. I. 192. 

8 Hist. of Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Div. I1., Vol. II. 160. 

7 The Apostle Paul, 332 ff. 

8 Life of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 174 ff. 

® St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, 330. 

10 Expositor’s Greek Test., 1. 841. 

11 Messiah of the Gospels, 27, 301 ff., and Messiah of the Apostles, 179. 

12 The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, 185, 287, and 285. 

18 Theology of the N. T., 185. 

14 Pauline Theology, 223 ft.; Johannine Theology, 89 ff., 115 ff.; Theol. of 
N. T., 298 ff., 392 ff. 

16 Book of Enoch, 134; Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 30; and Eschatology, 149 ft., 
252, 262. 

16 Jsrael’s Messianic Hope, 262. 

17 St, Paul’s Conception of Christ, 194 ft. 
18 Professor Bacon has called my attention to the fact that Dalman should 
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these interpreters has given to his work, the breadth of the scholar- 
ship displayed, and the delightful spirit which breathes through all 
which they have written. One of them, as we know, has made great 
personal sacrifices for his opinion. If, now, I express some reasons 
for dissenting from their arguments and conclusions, it is by no 
means because I have failed to appreciate their admirable work, to 
which, indeed, I am greatly indebted. 

One of the common Jewish notions of the period when our era 
began seems to me to be set forth in the Apocalypses of Enoch and 
to be correctly interpreted by Schiirer, Charles, and Edersheim. 
According to the Sclavonic Enoch” and Wisdom of Solomon,” not 
the Messiah only but all souls were preéxistent, having been created 
eternally before the foundation of the world. These writers, at least, 
accepted the Platonic doctrine of the preéxistence of souls. As 
Charles has pointed out, this doctrine was accepted by Philo, and 
was, according to Josephus, held by the Essenes.” This belief is 
reflected in several passages in the Talmud, and seems to have been, 
as Charles claims, the general Jewish belief of a later period.” 

If, now, all souls were thought to have preéxistence, it is not 
strange that preéxistence should be predicated of the Messiah. Such 
seems to me to be the meaning of those passages of the Ethiopic 
Enoch, in which Enoch is represented as seeing the Son of Man in 
heaven, possessing an appearance like a holy angel,” and where he 
is told that “ Before the sun and signs were created, before the stars 
of heaven were made, his name was named before the Lord of 
Spirits.” James Drummond and Stanton” believe the passage to 


have been included among the interpreters who hold this view. In his Worte 
Jesu, 106 ff., Dalman endeavors to show that the language of Enoch 48°. is 
figurative, and does not imply real existence. His argument is based on the fact 
that, in the Talmud, Jerusalem, the temple, the throne of God, etc., are said to 
have had preéxistence. Since these could not have been conceived to have had 
personal preéxistence, Dalman concludes that the Messiah could not. He admits, 
however, that the Jews held to the preéxistence of all human souls. If this is 
admitted, his argument concerning the Messiah seems to me to break down, for 
is it not clear that the Messiah would be classed with animate beings and not 
with inanimate things ? Of the latter ideal preéxistence only may have been 
conceived, but surely not of the former. 

19 Ch. 235, 2 Ch. 8. 

21 Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 30. 

22 Weber, Jitdische Theologie, 212 ff., 228 ff. 

28 Eth. Enoch, 46! #- % [bid 48°*- 

% Drummond, 7he Jewish Messiah, 55 ff. 281; Stanton, Zhe Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, 153. 
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be a Christian interpolation. In this they follow the opinions of 
Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, which were put forth before 1877, the 
date of the appearance of Drummond’s work. The trend of more 
recent critical opinion is opposed to this view, and Charles is, I 
believe, right in dating this portion of the work before 64 B.c. Gil- 
bert, however, seems to hold the older view, as he quotes Drummond 
and Stanton in its support.” 

Professor Toy, it is true, regards the statement of preéxistence in 
Enoch as having reference to ideal existence only,” and Gilbert 
urges* as a reason for this view the fact that the Assumption of 
Moses attributes preéxistence to Moses, of whom, he thinks, only 
an ideal preéxistence could be predicated. If, however, all souls 
were thought to have had preéxistence, of course that of Moses had 
it also. Moreover, as Briggs has pointed out,” the statement in 
Enoch that the Messiah was hidden™ (concealed), implies more than 
an ideal preéxistence. Indeed, I am unable to see how we can hold 
that this conception concerning the Messiah was only ideal, in view 
of the fact that the souls of all were thought to have had preéxist- 
ence. The lot of the Messiah is said to have been more glorious 
before the Lord of Spirits than that of angels, and other heavenly 
existences, and it would seem to go without saying that it would be 
more glorious than that of ordinary mortals. If, then, they possessed 
preéxistence, he would possess it @ fortiori. That this was the view 
of other Jewish circles is shown in passages like 4 Esdras 12” 13%”, 
and the Apocalypse of Baruch 30'. The view is not so clearly 
stated in them as in Enoch, but these utterances are much more in- 
telligible upon this view than upon any other. 

Harnack thinks that the remarks of Trypho in’ Justin Martyr’s 
Dialogue prove that this belief was not general among the Jews. 
It is true that Trypho is represented as saying that the Jews expected 
the Messiah to be a man born among men,” but he also implies that 
he believed the Messiah would be born and concealed for a time 
before his appearance in his Messianic rdle” That other Jews held 
this view is shown by the Targum on Micah, which indicates that the 
Messiah was to be born at Jerusalem or Bethlehem and concealed 


23 See his Revelation of Jesus, 211-225, and First Interpreters of Jesus, 33. 
For the correct view cf. Charles, Book of Enoch, 29-32 and 106-109. 

2 Judaism and Christianity, 326. 

28 The Revelation of Jesus, 224. 

2 Messiah of the Gospels, 27. 81 Dialogue, ch. xlix. 
80 Eth. Enoch, 48°. 82 Dialogue, ch. viii. 
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till the time of his appearing,® and is further vouched for by the 
description of the birth of the Messiah in our New Testament Apoca- 
lypse 12**,— a passage which is demonstrably of Jewish origin.* 

There seem, indeed, to have been at least three Jewish views 
on the subject: 1. Some of the apocalypses now embedded in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch expected no Messiah at all.” This view must 
therefore have had its adherents. 2. The view of Rev. 12), of 
the Targum, and of Trypho, that the Messiah would be born on the 
earth and caught up to heaven to reappear again in the fulness of 
time had also its adherents. 3. The view of the Similitudes of 
Enoch, of parts of Baruch and of Esdras, that He preéxisted in 
heaven with God is also well attested. It may be true that the 
distinction between ideal preéxistence and real preéxistence was not 
kept more clearly in mind by those who held this latter view than 
it seems to have been by the adherents of the neo-Platonic philoso- 
phy in general, but even then a real preéxistence would have been 
always lurking in the background of their minds, and would, as in 
the passages cited from Enoch, often find expression in clear and 
definite form. 

The Fourth Gospel, as is well known, is the only one of the four 
New Testament records of the life of Jesus, in which this doctrine 
of preéxistence finds expression. That Gospel, opening as it does 
with the advent into the world of the preéxistent Logos, contains a 
number of expressions, which are attributed by its author to Christ 
Himself — expressions which are understood by most interpreters as 
ciaims to a real preéxistence, but which Wendt, Beyschlag, and 
Gilbert understand of ideal preéxistence only. Before approaching 
the discussion of the meaning of these passages, it is necessary for 
one to form some opinion as to the freedom which the author of 
the Gospel allowed himself in handling his sources, and the conse- 
quent necessity of allowing for the personal equation of the author. 
This need not, however, detain us long, since it is admitted by nearly 
all recent writers upon the subject that the author of the Gospel 
allowed himself considerable freedom in this respect, passing fre- 
quently from narratives of facts or the reports of discourses to his 


88 Cited by James Drummond, 7he Jewish Messiah, 281. 

% See the literature cited in the American Journal of Theology, Il. 776-801, 
especially 790 ff. 

85 See Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, p. \x., and the references there given. It 
is not certain that the author of the Book of Jubilees expected a Messiah. The 
Messiah is not prominent in his scheme. Cf. Jubilees, ch. xxiii. _ 
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own reflections, in a manner quite puzzling to the interpreter.* 
Whatever our attitude toward the Johannine question, therefore, — 
‘whether we believe the discourses or the narratives more authentic, — 
we shall be compelled, in interpreting the discourses, to admit the 
possibility that the personal equation-of the narrator may be respon- 
sible for the apparent harmony between some of their statements and 
the conception expressed in the prologue. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to examine the inter- 
pretation which Wendt, Beyschlag, and Gilbert give to the most 
significant of these passages. The first of them occurs in John 3”, 
“ And no one hath ascended into heaven, but he that descended out 
of heaven, even the Son of Man.’ Wendt holds® that this does not 
mean that Jesus preéxisted in heaven, but that He had a heavenly 
intuition or knowledge which no other man had. He argues that, 
if we take the term “descended” as literally applying to Jesus, we 
must also take the term “ascended ’”’ as applying to Him in a literal 
way also. This would involve an earthly existence and a miraculous 
ascension of Jesus previous to His ministry, which Wendt considers 
to be absurd. If one were forced to construe the meaning of the 
passage thus literally, surely another possibility would present itself. 
We could then, I think, hardly fail to regard it as one of the points 
in this Gospel where the author has passed from the report of the 
Master’s words to his own reflections. Writing after the ascension 
of Christ, he might, if these were his own thoughts, thus confuse the 
chronology of events and make Christ seem to utter an anachronism. 
We are not, however, shut up to this view. Weiss® and Dodds® 
have given the meaning of the passage correctly in the following 
paraphrase: “ No one has gone up to heaven and by dwelling there 
gained a knowledge of heavenly things: One only has dwelt there 
and is able to communicate that knowledge; viz. He who came 
down from heaven.” ® If this be the meaning of the verse, it reflects 
the Jewish view of the preéxistence of the Messiah, whether we 
regard it as a word of Christ, or as an utterance of the author of the 
Gospel. 











% Both Wendt and Beyschlag admit that allowance must be made for the 
personal equation of the author when we interpret these passages. Cf. Wendt’s 
Teaching of Jesus, 11. 177, and Beyschlag’s V. 7. Theol., 1. 252. 

81 Teaching of Jesus, 11. 166 n. 88 Meyer’s Kommentar, 8 Aufl. p. 138. 

8 Expositor’s Greek Testament, 1. 715. 

#9 Of course the passage is in a way a paraphrase of Deut. 30!*, or at least 
suggested by it. 
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Beyschlag treats the matter differently." He notes that, accord- 
ing to this passage, the preéxistent Christ was preéxistent as the Son 
of Man. He therefore argues: “ Jesus thinks of Himself as pre- 
existent, not because He knew Himself to be a second God, and 
remembered a former life in heaven, but because He recognized 
Himself in Daniel’s image as the bearer of the kingdom of heaven, 
and because this Son of Man, as well as the kingdom which He 
brings to earth, must spring from heaven.... Every one must allow 
that He knew that the Son of Man in that former existence was no 
corporeal man such as was now on the earth; and if that is granted, 
we have the proof that the preéxistence, though presented in a con- 
crete way, is simply an ideal conception.” 

This reasoning does not seem to me to be valid. Is there no 
middle ground in the universe between corporeal existence and ideal 
existence? Is there no reality to spirit or soul? Are the two 
alternatives which Beyschlag gives the only existences which the 
thought of the time embraced? We can have no hesitation in 
answering in the negative. If all souls were thought to preéxist, why 
might not the soul of the Son of Man? If He was thus conceived, 
would it be strange if He, in view of His exalted mission, was con- 
ceived as enjoying the privilege of looking into the mysteries of 
heaven in a unique way? This would be most natural, since, as 
Philo conceived them, preéxistent souls filled the atmosphere, only 
those near the earth finding their way into corporeal forms, while 
the Messiah was in heaven with God. 

The second of the passages is John 6": “What then if you should 
behold the Son of Man ascending where He was before?” Bey- 
schlag’s treatment of this passage is identical with his treatment of 
the preceding.“ Indeed, he places the two passages side by side 
and interprets them in one argument, a part of which has been 
quoted already. His chief point is that here the preéxistence predi- 
cated of Jesus is preéxistence as the Son of Man, and must, there- 
fore, be ideal preéxistence only. This we have already answered. 

Gilbert employs the same method of interpreting this verse, but 
gives the argument an original turn. He contends that the Son 
of Man cannot be supposed to have real existence here, because in 
the vision of Daniel He is seen coming in the clouds of heaven, 


41M. 7. Theol. 1. 253. 

42 Cf. Philo, De Somn., I. 22, and Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 30. 
48 NM. T. Theol., 1. 252 ff. 44 The Revelation of Jesus, 213. 

45 Dan, 713. . 
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just as the four beasts are seen coming up out of the sea. As it 
cannot be supposed that the beasts had real preéxistence in the sea, 
since Daniel explains that they are four kings who are yet to rise, 
so Gilbert concludes that the Son of Man cannot be conceived as 
having real preéxistence in heaven. With reference to this it must 
be said that if souls were thought to preéxist and to swarm in the 
atmosphere of the earth, there is no difficulty in supposing that real 
preéxistence was conceived of the four kings whom the beasts typify. 
This objection to the ordinary interpretation of John 6 accordingly 
breaks down. 

The third of the passages in John is ch. 8%: “ Jesus said, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, I am.” 

Wendt, after considering the possibility that the passage may mean 
that the heavenly life of Abraham extended to the time of the life 
of Jesus, the possibility that it may refer to the pre-mundane life of 
Jesus, and the further possibility that it may mean that the life of 
Jesus was potentially beheld by Abraham in Isaac, concludes that 
this utterance only means after all that the life of Jesus upon the 
earth preéxisted in the thought of God.“ How, on that view of the 
case, Abraham could be said to see a thought of God is not clear, 
but such is Wendt’s argument. 

Beyschlag confesses at the outset that the statement of this verse 
may be interpreted in harmony with any conception of preéxistence 
which one brings to it.“ As he himself brings with him the idea of 
ideal preéxistence, he naturally interprets the passage in accordance 
with that view, but he evidently rests his case on other grounds than 
those afforded by this text. 

Gilbert in interpreting the passage appeals to the preceding 
context to show that Jesus was speaking of His Messianic claim, and 
therefore infers that He is here speaking of His historic Messianic 
personality. If, Gilbert argues, this be true, the preéxistence which 
is claimed can be only ideal. This view does not seem to Gilbert 
himself entirely satisfactory, because Jesus did not say “ Before 
Abraham was, I was,” but, “I am.” Gilbert accordingly finally takes 
the passage to mean that ® “‘ His Messianic personality is above time, 
and that His Messianic day is part of the eternal order of things.” If 
this is the meaning of the passage, we need not spend time in differ- 
ing with the interpreter, for it is as much in harmony with the idea 
of preéxistence which he combats as with that which he favors. 


48 Teaching of Jesus, 11. 172-176. $8 Revelation of Jesus, 214 ff. 
47 N. T. Theol, 1. 253 ff. 9 Jbid.,-216. 
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The last of the passages in question is the utterance in the prayer 
of Jesus, John 7°, where he prays: “Glorify thou me with thine own 
self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” In 
their treatment of this passage our three interpreters are practically at 
one.” With some variations of detail, they argue that Christ. based 
His request for glory upon the Messianic work which He had accom- 
plished upon the earth, that He could not have been thought to 
have a real existence in a glory with the Father before the founda- 
tion of the world, which could be identical with the glory resulting 
from His Messianic work, and therefore the glory which He had 
before the foundation of the world must have been the ideal glory, 
which this Messianic work was in His earthly life to make real. 
This argument seems to me to miss the point by confining itself too 
closely to the preceding verse, and considering too little the subse- 
quent context and the general conception with which this Gospel 
begins. It is true that He bases the request for glory on His 
Messianic work, but He interprets that work immediately after as 
follows: “I have manifested thy name unto the men whom thou 
gavest me out of the world; thine they were, and thou gavest them 
to me; and they have kept thy word.” This language interprets 
that Messianic work in terms of the Logos, #.¢., as primarily a revela- 
tion or manifestation of God. The glory which He had won in His 
Messianic work was, in the conception of this Gospel, the glory of 
manifesting the purpose and thought of God, and was quite analo- 
gous to the glory won by the preéxistent Logos or Word in manifest- 
ing God’s thought and purpose in the creation of the world. Viewed 
thus, the representations of this Gospel on this point become con- 
sistent from first to last, and there is no incongruity between the 
glory of manifesting the Father in the creation of the world, and 
the glory of manifesting Him in Messianic work.” 

Wendt seeks to strengthen his position™ by drawing an analogy 
between the glory which was laid up for the Messiah in heaven from 


5 Wendt, 7eaching, II. 168 ff.; Beyschlag, V. 7. Theol., I. 254 ff.; and Gilbert, 
Revelation of Jesus, 217-221. 

1 The interesting interpretation of the Logos, given by A. N. Jannaris in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, and criticised by E. P. Boys- 
Smith in the Expository Times, XIII. 140 ff. (December, 1901), would not, even 
if accepted, seriously affect the above argument. I am not persuaded, however, 
that /ogos is used in two different senses in the Prologue. For a criticism of the 
arguments of Wendt, cf. Stevens's Johannine 7: heology,. 116 ff. 

52 Teaching of Jesus, Il. 169 ff. 
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the beginning and the treasures which the righteous are said in the 
Gospel of Matthew ® to lay up for themselves in heaven. The com- 
parison seems to me to be inapt and, when the context of the Gospel 
of John is taken into account, to be quite unable to warrant the con- 
clusion which is drawn from it. 

Wendt and Beyschlag™ seek to strengthen these particular argu- 
ments by the general consideration that Jesus according to the 
Gospel of John held that it was possible for disciples to have experi- 
ences which were in all respects analogous to His own. That He 
did not indicate that they were analogous to His own except in 
certain ethical features, Stevens © has already shown. - 

The conclusion seems to be warranted, therefore, that the preéx- 
istence of the Christ is not only taught in the prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel, but is interwoven in the reports which that Gospel gives of 
the discourses of Jesus. I am quite ready to confess that this fact 
does not necessarily carry the thought to Jesus Himself. The view 
of the composition of the Fourth Gospel recently set forth by Bacon * 
commends itself to me as the most probable in the light of our 
present knowledge, and on that view it is quite possible, if not proba- 
ble, that in the features of the Messiah’s portrait which we have 
been discussing, and in which this Gospel differs from the Synoptists, 
we are dealing with the personal equation of its author. 

When we pass to the Epistles of Paul, our interpreters group them- 
selves differently. Beyschlag does not deny that Paul believed in 
the preéxistence of Christ, but joins the ranks of the majority of 
scholars, while Gilbert, so far as I have observed, stands almost alone 
among recent interpreters” in holding that the preéxistence in which 
Paul believed was ideal. We cannot well discuss the question with- 
out examining some of the passages in detail. 

Most interpreters hold that the preéxistence of Christ is pre- 
supposed in Gal. 4‘ and Rom. 8°, where Paul speaks of the fact that 
God sent forth His Son. Gilbert maintains that these passages are 
indeterminate,* and in this he is right. Taken by themselves they 


53 Matt. 6”, etc. 

54 Wendt, Zeaching of Jesus, 11. 179 ff., and Beyschlag, V. 7. Theol., I. 256. 

55 See his Johannine Theology, 115 ff. 

56 Introduction to the New Testament, Ch. XI. 

57 A view closely resembling this was held in the early church by Ambrosiaster, 
at the Reformation period by Luther and Erasmus, and in the early part of the 
last century by De Wette. 

58 First Interpreters of Jesus, 29. 
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afford no ground for a certain conclusion. It is necessary to dis- 
cover their meaning from more definite utterances. 

The passage in 2 Cor. 8° Gilbert does not find more definite. It 
reads, “ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor.” Gilbert thinks that 
the contrast furnished by the Master’s earthly career is strong enough 
to afford a sufficient basis for such an utterance.” Drummond takes 
a kindred, though slightly different, view, believing that the state of 
riches was contemporaneous with that of poverty.” The great 
majority of interpreters, such as Weiss,” Beyschlag,* Cone,® Bruce," 
Briggs,* and Stevens, — men of widely different schools of thought, 
— agree in the opinion that the earthly life of Christ affords no suffi- 
cient basis for such a contrast, and in this they appear to me to be 
right. The passage must be held, therefore, to presuppose that the 
Messiah had a preéxistent life of glory. 

Cone and Bruce also understand the statement of 1 Cor. 15”, 
“The second man is from heaven,” to express Paul’s belief in the 
Messiah’s preéxistence,” while Gilbert somewhat curiously takes it 
as referring to Christ’s body after the resurrection.® 

The classical passage on the subject in the opinion of all scholars 
is Phil. 2°": “Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who being in the form of God, counted it not a thing to be 
grasped to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men,” etc. 
This statement Gilbert practically admits teaches the preéxistence 
of Christ, but, in accord with his general position, believes that the 
preéxistence was ideal only.” 

There runs through this utterance of Paul, as Briggs has pointed 
out,” a suggested comparison with Adam. Adam was created in the 
image of God, the temptation to become as a god was presented to 
him, he grasped at it and lost his paradise. Christ, on the other 
hand, was in the form of God, He did not think it a thing to be 
grasped at to be equal with God, but humbled Himself, taking the 
form of a servant, and therefore God highly exalted Him, giving Him 


59 Jbid., 30 ff. 61 Paulinische Briefe, 281. 

6) International Handbooks to the N. T., in loc. 62 NV. 7. Theol., Il. 77. 

63 The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, 186. 

64 St, Paul’s Concepiion of Christianity, 330 ff. 

65 Messiah of the Apostles, 121 ff. 88 Op. cit., 4. ( 
6 Theol. of N. T.. 393- 69 Jbid., 31 ff. 
8&7 Cone, of. cit., 186; Bruce, of. cét., 331. 7 Op. cit., 180. 
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the name, which is above every name, — 7.¢., divine attributes.” This 
is a part of Paul’s picture of the two Adams, of which 1 Cor. 15 also 
contains a part. ; 

There is, however, an important difference between the two 
Adams, suggested by the change of a single word. The LXX read 
in Gen. 17: xai éxoinoev 6 Beds Tov dvOpwrov, kat’ eixdva Oeod éroinoe 
airov; but Paul does not say that the second Adam was made xar’ 
eixova Geov, but that He existed év poppy Oeod. And this is the more 
striking because in other passages where the contrast with the first 
Adam is not in his mind he calls him the eixwy rod Oeod. He further, 
in Philippians, contrasts this pop? Oeod with the pop SovAov, which 
Christ afterwards assumed. This difference of expression as com- 
pared with the LXX of Genesis must have been purposely adopted 
by Paul. Such exact scholars as Grimm,” Lightfoot,” and our 
lamented Thayer define the word popdy as the “ external form, or 
that which strikes the vision.” How such language could be used 
of an existence which was merely conceived to be ideal, certainly 
requires explanation. It is, I believe, more logical to find in it, as 
the scholars last quoted have done, the expression of a conception 
of the preéxistence of Christ, similar to the Zogos doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel. Indeed, the presence of such a conception in 
Paul’s mind is quite essential to justify the practical use which he 
makes of these statements. If the form which he conceived Christ 
to have laid aside, when the form of a servant was assumed, was only 
ideal, the example of supreme humility, which he seems to be hold- 
ing before the eyes of the refractory Philippians, vanishes into thin 
air. The consideration which Gilbert urges, that a really preéxistent 
Christ would be inconsistent with the monotheism of Paul,” seems 
to me to be wide of the mark, for, as we have seen, other Jews had 
held a similar view without conscious detriment to their monotheism. 
Paul, too, believed in the risen and ascended Christ without abandon- 
ing his monotheism, and could he not as easily have believed in the 
preéxistent Christ? Gilbert’s reasoning on this point partakes of 
that almost mechanical character which appears so often in his two 
books ; it seems to presuppose that Paul could conceive of nothing 
intermediate between a corporeal, material existence and an ideal 


71 Cf. Lev. 2411, 72 See the Grimm-Thayer Lexicon, 418. 
78 Cf. his excursus on Mop@7 in his Philippians, 127 ff. 
™ This view is also shared by Beyschlag (of. cé¢., II. 78), Briggs (of. cit., 
179 ff.), Cone (op. cé¢., 187), and Stevens (of. cit., 393-396). 
75 Op. cit., 32 fi. . 
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existence. A spiritual existence Gilbert seems to think was incon- 
ceivable to Paul. Gould” is nearer right when he suggests that Paul 
conceived of the Spirit as the preéxistent Christ. 

We must, I therefore think, hold with the great majority of inter- 
preters that Paul held a doctrine of the preéxistence of the Messiah 
kindred to the doctrine of the Zogos in the Fourth Gospel. 

In addition to the passages already cited from the Epistles of 
Paul, Beyschlag™ finds that the preéxistence of the Messiah is taught 
in Col. 1%, in which Christ is declared to be the agent of the 
creative acts which called the universe into being, as the Zogos is in 
the prologue of the Fourth Gospel. This point seems to be well 
taken. Indeed, the statements of the Epistles to the Philippians 
and Colossians show so definitely that Paul conceived the preéxist- 
ence of Christ as real, that they compel us, I believe, to so interpret 
the less explicit allusions to this doctrine in the other Epistles. It 
would seem that the doctrine was so universally accepted by the 
Christians to whom he wrote, that it was never necessary to demon- 
strate it; while it could be used for this very reason as a fulcrum for 
practical exhortation. 

Other writers of the New Testament also shared the view that the 
Messiah had a pre-mundane life. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews makes it clear that this was his view by his striking descrip- 
tion of the glory of the Son, by whom the worlds were made, in 
ch. 1°, by his picture of Melchisedek, the type of Christ, as having 
no father or mother or beginning of life, in ch. 7°, and by his lan- 
guage concerning the coming of Christ into the world in ch. 10°. 
It is true that to Gilbert it is only ideal preéxistence to which refer- 
ence is here made,’* but Westcott,” Bruce,” Cone,* and Beyschlag,” 
hold with more reason the opposite view. We are, I think, now in 
a position to see that the Christian atmosphere of the age was 
saturated with the conception of the real preéxistence of the Messiah, 
so that no labored argument is needed to show that that view under- 
lies these expressions. 

One who has attentively read Gilbert’s book thus far will not be 
surprised that in his judgment the allusions to the preéxistence 


%6 Biblical Theol. of the N. T., 96 ff. 
7 N.T. Theol. 1. 76 ff. So also Lightfoot, Colossians and Philemon, 116 ft., 
142. 18 First Interpreters of Jesus, 271. 
9 Epistle to the Hebrews, 4, 10, 173, 309. 
8 Epistle to the Hebrews, 35 ff., 240 ff. 
81 Gospel and its First Interpretations, 237 ff. ° N. T. Theol., Il. 308-312. 
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in the Apocalypse are indeterminate,® but they do not appear so to 
Beyschlag. The latter interpreter finds“ in such expressions as “I 
am the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last” (Rev. 1°), and 
in the application to Christ of the imagery in Daniel® used to de- 
scribe God evidence that the author held a Zogos doctrine of Christ’s 
nature similar to that held by Paul, by the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and by the author of the Fourth Gospel; and I can- 
not but believe that in this Beyschlag is right. 

The conclusions to which we are led are, therefore, these : 

1. The pre-Christian Jews held two views of the Messiah: one, 
that he was to be born on the earth and concealed for a time before 
his appearance ; the other, that he had preéxisted from the begin- 
ning in heaven in anticipation of the time when he could come to 
earth to accomplish his work. 

2. The early Christians held that Jesus was the Messiah or the 
Christ, and generally held in accordance with the view of the Book 
of Enoch that He had preéxisted with God in heaven from the 
beginning. To this view literary expression was given by Paul, by 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, and the author of the Fourth Gospel. The way in which these 
writers allude to the matter, or take it as a fixed point on which to 
base exhortations, makes it clear that the doctrine was so generally 
accepted by their readers that no argument concerning it was needed. 
That this view meets with difficulties if we endeavor to make it 
harmonize with the metaphysics of to-day, goes without saying, but 
I do not see how we can exegetically deny that it was held by these 
writers. That it is difficult to explain in detail their ideas of it, must 
also be confessed. How, for example, Paul could hold that Christ 
was originally in the form of God, and yet was exalted in conse- 
quence of His life of sacrifice on earth to a higher position than 
before is not clear, but we know so little of the possibilities of his 
metaphysics that the fact that he did so think need not on that 
account be denied. It is probable that in the thought of all, both 
Jews and Christians, there was the same confusion between the ideal 
and the real, between the spiritual and the corporeal, which charac- 
terizes so much of the neo-Platonic philosophy, but this shows itself 
chiefly in a failure to distinguish between the eternally existent Spirit 
which revealed God and the historical Messiah. This confusion does 
not, however, justify us in the view that they failed to regard either 
the Spirit or the historical Messiah as real. 


88 OP, cit., 368 ff. 8 Op. cit., II. 379 ff. 8 Rey, 118, 
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In conclusion we should note the exact nature of the preéxistence 
predicated of the Messiah. “ Before the foundation of the world” 
is the favorite phrase in which the beginning of His existence is 
expressed. It is probable that the év dpxy of the Fourth Gospel, 
which, as is generally recognized, is copied consciously from the 
LXX of Genesis, is intended to signify the same. Neither Jew nor 
Christian seems to have anticipated anything like Origen’s doctrine 
of the eternal generation of the Son. Their thought was not yet 
sufficiently exact for that. They were content to think that the 
Logos or Messiah existed before the world began. In the New 
Testament His existence is pushed back to a period earlier than that 
of any other being except God. There is, therefore, to be noted a 
growth in definiteness in this respect as we pass from Jewish to 
Christian thought. Paul’s view is more speculative than the view 
of the Similitudes of Enoch, and that of the Fourth Gospel more 
definite than Paul’s. 
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Two Versions of the Coptic Psalter. 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE, PH.D. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


N 1897, the text of a Psalter in the Upper Egyptian or Sahidic 
dialect was published by E. A. Wallis Budge without notes or 
comment other than a brief introduction. This is the only complete 
version of the Psalms in Sahidic. Previous to its publication, the 
Sahidic Psalter was known merely in a fragmentary form.’ Budge’s 
work is the edition of an unilluminated papyrus manuscript of 156 
leaves (Pap. Codex Orient. 5000, Brit. Museum) which was discov- 
ered by natives in 1895, together with a book of ten homilies, in the 
ruins of an ancient Coptic Church and Monastery in Upper Egypt. 
The books were found bound in leather within a buried stone coffer. 
The exact date of this Sahidic Psalter is indeterminable, but its 
general style, size, and shape lead the. editor to place the most 
ancient parts of it not later than the end of the seventh Christian 
century and not earlier than the end of the sixth century a.p. The 
Ms. was evidently repaired at a date somewhat later than the time 
when the oldest portions of it were written. This text is evidently 
the second oldest known Coptic Psalter.2 Since its appearance, 
Alfred Rahlfs has edited in the Abhandlungen der kin, Ges. der 
Wissenschaften 2u Gottingen, New Series, IV. 4 (1901), fragments 
of still another version of the Psalter in Sahidic taken from a papyrus 
in the Berlin Museum.’ There is every reason to believe that this 
Berlin Ms. is older than Budge’s text, although both versions are 
textually practically identical in all essential points. Rahlf regards 
the Berlin Ms. as a production of the fifth century A.p., reasoning 


1 For a list of extant Coptic Mss., cf. Hyvernat, Revue Bibligue Internationale, 
1896, nr. 4, pp. 540 ff. See especially Ciasca, Sacr. Bibl. Fragm. Copto-Sahidica, 
Rome, i. (1885), ii. (1889); and Lagarde, Egyftiaca, pp. 65 ff. 

-2The title is: Zhe Earliest Known Coptic Psalter, by E. A. Wallis Budge, 
London, 1898. For a review, see Luzac’s Oriental List, ix., p. 904. 

8 Die Berliner Handschrift des Sahidischen Psalters, Berlin (Weidmann’ sche; 

Buchhandling), 1901. 
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chiefly from the very archaic form of the consonant Sima, which 
closely approaches the original Demotic sign, from which Sima was 
developed. The only other place where Sima appears in this form 
is in the ancient Akhmim papyrus “The Apocalypse of Elias,” 
published in Zexte u. Untersuchungen, New Series, II. 3a. It is 
evident, therefore, if this conclusion be correct, that Rahlfs’ version 
represents fragments of the earliest known Coptic Psalter. Budge’s 
text, however, being complete, is of course of greater value for pur- 
poses of comparative criticism. Rahlfs’ work can therefore be used 
only to supplement and occasionally to correct Budge’s rather hastily 
edited material. It would perhaps not be too daring to suggest a 
connection between the Berlin fragments and the supposed version 
of the fourth century a.D. contemporaneous with St. Pachomius.* 

The Sahidic dialect,> in which Rahlfs’ and Budge’s versions of the 
Psalter are written, was probably in early times the language only 
of the region about Thebes. Later, this idiom undoubtedly spread 
all over Upper Egypt, from Minyeh to the Nubian border. Makrizi, 
the Arab historian who lived at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
A.D., alludes to Sahidic as the primitive source of the Coptic lan- 
guage,° and that from which the northern Boheiric dialect was 
derived. While there can be no doubt that Boheiric is linguistically 
later than Sahidic, as will be evident from the following comparisons, 
it is not impossible that instead of being actually a derivative from 
an early Sahidic stock, it is rather the later development, tainted 
by Hellenic influence, of an older extinct northern dialect. 

The “ Orthodox Coptic Church of St. Mark” of Egypt (Arabic : 
elkenise elmarqustye elgibtiye elortodoksiye) uses at the present day 
a version of the Psalter which, like all the biblical texts and services 
of this communion, is in the Boheiric or northern Egyptian dialect 
of Coptic. This idiom seems to have-been originally the language of 
only the environs of Alexandria, but it soon became the tongue of 
all Lower Egypt, and eventually, as’a literary vehicle, displaced even 
its powerful rival the Upper Egyptian Sahidic, although tlie latter 
lived on as a spoken language after the Boheiric had passed from 


4 See Forbes Robinson in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, i., pp. 670-671. 

5 Arab. es-Sahid (also es Sa‘td) ‘Upper Egypt.’ There are a few apparent 
points of contact in both Rahlfs’ and Budge’s text with Akhmimic and occasion- 
ally even with Boheiric, but these must be studied with care, as they may really 
be Sahidic phenomena. 

® See Quatremére, Recherches sur la langue et la littérature de l’ Egypte, Paris, 
1808, p. 42. 
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the mouths of the people. The Boheiric remains to-day, however, 
the official idiom of the Coptic Church all over Egypt, although its 
present pronunciation in Upper Egypt still retains much of the earlier 
Sahidic peculiarities. On the other hand, the pronunciation of the 
church language in the Delta has assumed a number of distinctively 
Neo-Hellenic characteristics. The official Boheiric version of the 
Psalter as now in current use in Coptic churches has been printed 
in an excellent edition under the auspices of the reigning Orthodox 
Patriarch, Cyril the Fifth, dated 1613 Anno Martyrum! This 
volume consists of two parts separately paged, 7.c., the Psalms, 
pp. 1-318, and “the Canticles of the Prophets” (extracts from vari- 
ous Scriptural books), pp. 1-71. In both these sections the Coptic 
text and the literal Arabic translation appear in parallel columns. 

The object of the present treatise is merely to illustrate, by means 
of a few excerpts from the first three psalms in both these Coptic 
translations, the amount of textual differentiation and dialectic varia- 
tion between the ancient Sahidic version as published by Budge and 
supplemented by Rahlfs’ older fragments, and the current Boheiric 
text of the Orthodox Coptic Church. The absolute dependence of 
both the Sahidic and the Boheiric translations on the LXX, charac- 
teristic of all Coptic versions of the O.T., will be apparent from the 
following few tabulations. 

As there is unfortunately no font of Coptic type in this country, 
I have been compelled to use the Greek alphabet with certain modi- 
fications to represent the Coptic text in this article. The following 
changes in the Greek characters should be observed: Coptic Sima 
is represented by o (final s), Fiz by ®, Kit by x, Sai by o (final §), 
Fai by $, Chai by x, Hori by the rough breathing ‘, Ganga by &, 
Sima by KG, and Di by vr. An accent over a consonant, as 7, indi- 
cates the presence of a short ¢-vowel. 


7 The Coptic “ Era of the Martyrs” (Arab. senet e3-Suhada), used officially by 
the Church, begins with the accession of the persecuting Diocletian, 284 A.D. 

8 The Coptic title of the Boh. version is Ifwpu bre vpaduos bre Aaud rimpodn- 
Ts ovo’ moupo ven viwdy, ‘The Book of the Psalms of David the Prophet and 
King, and the Canticles.’ The best European editions of the Psalms are those 
of Ideler, Psalterium Coptice, Berlin, 1837; Schwartze, Psalt. in Dialectum 
Memphiticum translatum, Leipzig, 1843; Lagarde, Psalterii Versio Memphitica, 
Géttingen, 1875, unfortunately in Roman characters. 














Ancient Sahidic Version. 
Vi. 


1%, ere jurpBwx ‘pb 
wootve vvaceBns. 
2, aww vapedera 


perepvoopos jume'oov py 
TEVGN. 

3°. evvepxewBe var pod- 
pep av. ‘wB wpm er- 
Pvaaav vacoouTy. 


4°. adda evvapbe Lrco- 
ets egape rrnu Oop eBor 
‘th 3's juwxa’. 

5. ‘¥ Tovvayuwyn vrdi- 
Kaos. 


Wi. Heading: 
Twin vAaved. 


12, avgice ‘nr. 

2%, avw avapxwr. 

2>, Ends verse with 
Atcavadpa. 

6. avox de avxatiora 
puot Yppo eBor'e Toor. 

7. eifo  prove'ca've 
jew foes. 

8. acre jyuoou artivax. 

II. apcjad prfoas ‘b 
ov'ore breriTedyr vad ‘¥ 
ovoTwr, 

12. Kong THhuUTY bre- 
oBw pnrore bre rioes 
vouKd? vreri'e eBod't Teun 
brep prrpe. 

epoay mepxewbr pou ‘y 
ovKéern vaiarou dovoy vip 
eTKw V'rnvu Epod. 


VW Ill. 

2. ovy ‘a’ fw iapos 
vrapypuxn pe pirrpovsac 
jypav bva'p mwedvoute 
Acavadua. 

8. Iamfoes we rovtat 
avw mexouws efj wexdaos. 
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Current Boheiric. 


ere pmrepoe Xev Too- 
Kon bre naceBys. 

epeepuederay xev wep- 
voMos pmeoou ven Ti- 
efwp’. 

ovo’ ovtwft ira wveo- 


popgep. ‘wB = Bev 
egaparov caprrimarre 
PX NTOV. 


adda pPpnrre pripyice 
ecape wOnou ve'd eBor 
‘udev r'o Jurkat. 

xev wooKkeu bre viOune. 


Tw Aaud. Nr 1 po- 
gontia eOBe vpxav' pre 
Iixs. 

Avws eBon. 

Ovo uixeapxwv 

Lacking. 


avox Se adrac epar 
Yovoupo eBod ‘troord. 

Ewuns friuca'ca'n bre 

na ; 
Tlos. 


apteriv ror vravrivak. 


aptBox pllos xev ov- 
Ovo’ dednrX vad 
Kev ovabeprep. 

apyou vousBw umrepxas 
bre Ilos {wr ovo’ brerev- 
taxo efor ‘aPuur vre 
vr ipeOune. 

eGwr apecay meptwvr 
po’ xwren.. Qovmarov 
Yovoy wBev ere Onov xn 


€pog. 


‘ove. 


ovoy ouuns Swhios bra- 
yuxn fe jyuov ovfar cor 
vad xev wepNovire. 


a Ios re miovgat ovo’ 
Twepopov efev mepdaos. 





LXX. 


ov éropetOn év Bovdg 
doeBov. 

kal év r@ vouy adrod 
pedrerhoe nuépas kal 
vuxrés. 

kat 7d @vdANov adbrod 
ove droppufcerat. Kat 
wdvra boa by: oy Karev- 
odwihoerat. 

GN 4H ws 6 xvois by 
éxplrre. 6 Avenos awd 
Wpoowmov Tis ys. 

év BovdZ Sixalwy. 


No equivalent. 


égptatav. 
kat ol &pxovres. 
Lacking. 


éye 5é xarecrdOny Ba- 
oireds bx abrod. 

diayyé\X\wy 7d = mpdb- 
oraypa Kuplov. 

alrnoat map éuod Kat 
Sdow cot. 

Sovretoare TY Kuply 
év PbBw kal dyad\taicbe 
aire év rpbuy. 

Spdtacbe wadelas pj- 
wore épyioOy KUpios Kal 
Gmodetcbe €& 6500 Si- 
xalas. 

bray éxxav0p év rdxe 
6 Ovpds adrod paxdpror 
mwdvres ol wemoObres ew 
adbr@. 


woddol Aéyouor TH 
yuxp pov. Ovdx gore 
cwrnpla airg év Te Oew 
abroi. 

Tod xuplov % owrnpla 
kal éxl rdv Nady cov 7H 
eddoyla. gov. 
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COMMENTARY. 


Psalm i. has the heading in Cod. D,° but in neither of our texts: 
exlwx «Bod mupadpos vre Aawd (also §a8) m‘our orvxos ié. The 
numeral fifteen % denotes the number of verses. It is spelled out 
in one Ms. This heading is not found even in Cod.C. Its Heb. 
rendering would be “MN sw san m5. The words exlox 
eBor ‘to the going forth’ are universally used in Coptic to translate 
LXX «is 1d ré&Aos. The verse numbering of B differs entirely from 
that of S, which practically agrees with that of the ordinary LXX 
text. Thus, in y i. B gives seven and in y ii. nine verses, in contrast 
with S, which gives six (so LXX and M) in wi. and twelve (so LXX 
and M) in wii. Cod. D divides y i. into fifteen and y ii. into twenty 
verses. 

i. 1%. Both S Bux ‘u and B ce xev are more exact equivalents of 
M 3 JOM than LXX éropev6y év. For B ooxen, Cod. C has regoo- 
cov, and for B acveBys, C has acefBes (elsewhere eveBes). S jurredvo- 
opos is clearly a scribal error for voyos. 

i. 2°. Note that S and B prefer to use the Gk. meAera ‘consider’ 
rather than the usual Sah. ppoovs and B BiAaovs respectively. Ideler’s 
edteppeAcray is not so good as in B. 

i. 3°. Ideler omits ovo’ here. Note S Sima=B Ganga in xowBe- 
fw. This is a common interchange. May one not be tempted to 
regard constructions like B ovfwt yra@ ‘the leaf belonging to him’ 
for ‘his leaf,’ as having influenced the common modern Egyptian 
Arabic usage e/ beyt beta‘o ‘the house belonging to him’ for simple 
beyto ‘his house’? Rahlfs’ reading evvedxowfs here is inexplicable. 
He adds in a note that the Sima is clear, only the superior line being 
doubtful. The occurrence of Sima in this word must be regarded 
as a scribal error for e«. Note the Sah. metathesis popped (so also 
Rahlfs) for B popdep cadere, decidere (M 9)D°‘ wither’). S erdvaaav 
‘those things which he doeth’ is better than B ecagairov ‘ those things 
which he seeketh’ (Gk.) ; cf. LXX 60a dy wow. B cadytipavre ‘he 
shall prosper in them’ is also less accurate than S vacoovury ‘ they (the 
things) shall stand upright,’ z.e., ‘ prosper’ (M mou"). 

i. 4’. S evvapOe ‘they shall be like’ (op +0e=r'e). S coas ‘dust’ 
and ‘contagion.’ B uses no verb, but leaves the copula understood 
with p®pyv7e (Cod. C has prot). S Odrod ‘causes to fly, scatters by 


® The abbreviations S and B= Budge’s text and the Boheiric, respectively. 
C and D are references to Boheiric codices. 
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blowing,’ and B ve'@ «Bod ‘ scatters’ have slightly more the sense of 
M 35E5F than of LXX éxpérre ‘casts forth.’ Rahlfs’ text here is 
identical with S. 

i. 5. Note how S prefers the Greek words. Fragments in Rahlfs 
also show the word [r]o[v]v[a]yo[yn]. 

ii. It is highly interesting to observe that we find in B rw Aawé, 
clearly a corrupt abbreviation of S Twdy vAaved ‘the hymn of David.’ 
The Arabic translator of B evidently regarded rw here as a particle 
of possession like ga ‘of or belonging to,’ as he renders simply 
2’Daud. The last part of B’s heading of y ii., ‘a prophecy concern- 
ing the sorrows of the Messiah’ (juxav' pl. of jaa’), is given also by 
Ideler after the words wupadpos vre Aavd ‘a psalm of David.’ 
Cod. D has simply vrurpobyria €6Be Ilys ‘a prophecy concerning the 
Messiah.’ 

ii. 1*. The Sah. version translates éppvagay (‘they snort, act inso- 
lently’) by the pregnant phrase ‘they lift up the heart.’ B is closer 
to LXX, as ws «BoA means properly ‘cry out.’ M Wa" means rather 
‘they rush together excitedly.’ 

ii. 2%. S avapxwv is an unusual writing for vapywy ‘the rulers’ (cf. 
avAaos ii. 1°), but it is an exact translation of LXX. B has vixeapywv 
‘the other (-xe-) rulers.’ This rendering has the support of C 
and D. 

ii. 2”. Note that S ends with dayadpa, which is lacking else- 
where. 

ii. 6. Both versions render literally ‘as for me they (indef. ‘ one’) 
have appointed me (B agra‘ epar ‘constituted me’) for a king by 
his hand,’ #.e., ‘through him.’ This is the usual periphrasis of the 
passive (xareoraPyv). Ideler gives vovpo without the indefinite article 
ov; Cf. Boh. vovovpo and Sah. vppo ‘ for a king.’ Cod. D renders here 
avox S¢ a rKas Tao epar ‘the Lord has appointed me,’ contrary to the 
Greek and Hebrew. The authorized Arabic version also has agémni 
er-Rabb. The Arabic translation of B, however, renders literally, 
‘I was appointed king.’ Rahlfs’ version has poe for pot. The 
diphthong e appears practically throughout his text for ¢. 

ii. 7. S cifw ‘I saying’ (casus pendens) is a better equivalent for 
LXX dtayyéAAwv than B etaxg ‘in order to announce.’ 

ii. 8. In S, the reading are ppoov avrwax cannot be correct, owing 
to the difference in person, atte jwodv ‘seek them,’ z.¢., ‘ those things.’ 
The correct reading, as already indicated by the unusual diaeresis 
over the ov must be aire jyuot ‘seek from me.’ The form jos prob- 

ably depends on a defective copying, influenced in some degree by 
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the preceding proov ‘to-day’ in verse 7. The form avrwax must be 
an error for ravrwax ‘and I give thee’ (so B with prefixed v, vravte- 
vax, 2.¢., the conjunctive ; see Steindorff, Gr. §§ 257 ff.). Rahlfs’ text 
here reads [are pp ](j0)e 7(a)vrevax, which gives the key to correct 
Budge’s version. Cf. LXX xai déow, but M MPN) ‘ that I may give 
thee’; so V ut dem. Both S, when amended as indicated, and B 
are exact renderings of LXX in this passage. 

I give the entire text of ii. 11-12 as being of interest in connec- 
tion with this difficult passage. These verses are lacking in Rahlfs’ 
version. 

ii. 11. S vrervreAyA, B ovo’ OeAnA are probably loan words from 
Heb. 5571(?). 

ii, 12. S Kod£ tyvtv vrecBw, B apon voveBw, LXX 8pdéacGe mat- 
defas = M “3 WI. Note that in 11-12 in B there is no sign for 
the 2 p. pl. until 12, yrervraxo ‘ye shall perish.’ In S, however, the 
2 p.is represented in each imperative except aptwoad. S coat, B 
ayov. = adprehendere. There is no help to be got from these texts 
towards the interpretation of the passage. They simply follow LXX, 
which simply represents an original “DVS Mj> (see Prince, JBL., 
1899, pp. 1-3). 

S again prefers the Gk. form pore to Sah. pecax ‘lest.’ B uses 
its own form prepyxas ‘ lest.’ 

S epeav often means ‘whenever,’ as here, but usually ‘if’ B ecwr 
apecay (Ideler better epecay) ‘if, perchance’ is not so good an equiva- 
lent of dray as is S. 

Cod. D adds ovo wrongly here before vywAeu, and in Cod. C xy 
is lacking. 

iii. 2. S ge is undoubtedly a clerical error for Ze ‘that’ (conj.). 
In pirpovga the negative should be juwv@; lit. ‘not is salvation 
there’ (upav). LXX aire is apparently not represented; év ro Jeo 
airov is rendered by S ‘ before (vvapp) his God.’ S Siayadpa (also 
Rahlfs) is not found in the other Mss. BB is a literal translation 
of LXX here. 

iii. 8. S keeps the 2 p. correctly here, wexovws ‘thy blessing,’ 
mexdaos ‘thy people’; but note B repopov ‘his blessing,’ repdaos 
‘his people.’ 

A complete collation of Budge’s Psalter with the other Coptic 
versions, both Sahidic and Boheiric, would be of considerable value 
from a text-critical point of view. As will be observed from the 
examples here given, the ancient Sahidic translation is evidently 
a rendering quite independent of the current Boheiric version. This 
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Sahidic Psalter, as represented by both Budge’s and Rahlfs’ Mss., 
contains a number of differences in the Psalm headings and frequent 
variations in the text itself, showing that it must have had for its basis 


a Ms. of the LXX differing in many important particulars from that 
followed by the current Boheiric rendering. 
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The Haskell Gospels. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, PH.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


N 1895 the University of Chicago, through Professors E. D. Bur- 

‘ton and C. R. Gregory, secured 2 manuscript of the gospels in 
Greek, which was deposited in the Haskell Oriental Museum of the 
University, where it now is. The manuscript had come to Chicago 
in the hands of a Greek, from whose estate it was purchased. It 
dates from about 1500 a.D. and is written in a large, round cursive." 
It now contains 267 leaves, but originally its forty quires, the last 
of seven leaves, with the eleven leaves of prefatory material, must 
have made at least 330 leaves. Of these quires twenty-nine are still 
complete (1.-III., V.-XIV., XXIV.-XXXI., XXXIIT.-XL.), four lack 
one or two leaves (IV., XV., XVI., XXXII.), and seven (XVII.- 
XXIII.) are quite gone. The quires are numbered on the lower 
inner corner of the first recto and last verso. The leaves meas- 
ure 18 by 26.5 or 27 cm., and are inscribed in single columns 
11.3-11.8 by 17.8 cm., with 19 lines toa column. There are some 
ornamental headings (Matthew, Mark) and a few initial capitals. 
The parchment is often stiff and thick, though it is very uneven in 
quality. The hand is large, round, and regular, and much of it has 
been traced over in late ink. The parchment was ruled in the usual 
manner, the writing depending from the line. There are the usual 
accents, breathings, and punctuation marks ; «-subscript is generally 
lacking. The lesson and chapter titles in the margin are usually in 
red, as are the Eusebian section and canon numbers. There are no 
paragraphs. 

The eleven leaves preceding the first quire give first a list of lesson 
titles with explanatory paragraphs, then the letter of Eusebius to 
Carpianus, the Eusebian canons in red, a érd@eots rod cata MarOaiov 
evayyeAiov, and the list of chapter titles for Matthew. With the first 
quire Matthew’s gospel begins, and with the eleventh quire it ends. 


1 In Gregory’s new catalogue (7extkritik des Neuen Testamentes) the manu- 
script appears as number 1290 of the gospel minuscules. 
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A drdbeors tod kata Mdpxov ayiov evayyeAiov begins the twelfth quire, 
and is followed by the gospel of Mark. The concluding chapters of 
Mark and the opening chapters of Luke, together with the interven- 
ing material, are missing. Luke is followed by a trduvnua eis tov 
dytov drdcto\ov “Iwdvvyy tov Oeoddyov and the gospel of John, with 
which the fortieth quire ends; there are no subscriptions. The 
lacunae in the gospels are thus Mt. 9%-10" (quire IV. fol. 1), 12! 
(IV. 8), Mark 7° (XV. 1), 9-10" (XVI. 1), 12'-Lk. 9? (XVI. 8 
and XVII.-XXIII.), John 17" (XXXII. 1), 3°"* (XXXII. 8). 
The following hexameters stand just before Matthew : 


} pardalov rbd€ Epyov: dpisrromdvoo TeAwvov* 
Os Téxov Eppace Oetov dmreipoyduoto “yuvackés : 
7 Téxe Aomopov vidy dv ob xddev odpavds evpis * 
X(piord)v decfwovra> O(ed)v Bpordy adrév ébvra. } 
(recto 11.) 


The following hexameters, which occur not infrequently in cur- 
sives before Mark, are written not in verses, but as though they were 
prose ; the verse divisions are here indicated. 


80a wept xpioroto Oenydspos Z0vea wérpos 
knptoowy edldacxev ard croudtwv 
épirluwy, | évOdde udpxos dyerpe kal év 
celdecow ZOnxe * | Tovvexa kal peps- 
mecow eddyyenros Erdos del On: — | 
Epyov dpurperes éx pweyddou wérpou 
pundels, | udpxos érevée rbde rv(eduaro)s 
év coplyn: —: —: —: —: —: — 


(recto 99.) 
The last words are repeated at the top of the following page : 
4 epyov dpimperes ex peyddou wérpou pv- 


nbets, | udpxos Erevée rbde rv(edparo)s év coply: 
(verso 99.) 


As to type of text, the readings of the manuscript are rather 
markedly Syrian. Taking Mark 1-5 as a representative passage, the 
manuscript shows 33 significant divergences from the Received Text. 
Of these, three are singular or nearly so, and may be neglected. Of 
the 30 significant supported readings, 14, or 46.7 per cent, are Syrian. 
With this may be compared the figures for Codex Montfortianus 
(61), employed by Erasmus for the text of 1 John 5’ (the Three 


2 Professor Gregory, /cc. cit, notes lacunae in Mk. 5% and John 37-%, but 
these sections, while doubtless missing when his notes were made, have since 
been recovered and reunited with the manuscript. 
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Heavenly Witnesses), in his edition of 1522. This manuscript, 
which is believed to have been written not long before that date, is 


- thus almost contemporary with the Haskell Gospels. Of its 52 sup- 


ported significant variations from the Received Text in these five 
chapters of Mark, 21, or 40.4 per cent, are Syrian. The Newberry 
Gospels, a twelfth (according to Gregory, eleventh) century cursive, 
gives a Syrian element of 42.9 per cent for the same section. As 
these may be considered fairly representative Syrian manuscripts, the 
Syrian element in the Haskell Gospels would seem to be more than 
usually large. 


Matt. 16 codouadva pro Zodopavra. 

25 ovrws proovrw. 1 eléov pro eipov. 19 4500 pro léod. 

3° lopddvy + woraued. ® xapmrdv diiov pro xapwods délovs. ° + drs ante ra- 
tépa, 11 —xal rupl. 

4) tr. dvhyOn 6°iG. 9 traye + drlow pov. 18 —6"Invots [but in the margin, 
a lectionary phrase in a late hand runs 7@ xaip@ éxelvy weprrardy 6 is]. 

512 — ovrw yap edlwtay rods mpoptras rods mpd dudr. 18 ovrws pro ovrw. 
19 ovrws pro otrw. 2 tr. iudv 7 Sixatoctvyn. % Kal éxet pro Kdxet. % of pro dy. 
2 — rois dpxalos. %airhv proabris. % BryOjvar pro BrnOg. ™ els pro ent. 
iudridyv+cov. 4 rots mucodow pro rods pcodvras. 1 + rots ante ovpavois. 
6 rootcw pro moovor. 47 dlrous pro ddedgovs. 

61 mpocéxere + 5e. © rapetov pro rametbv, 1 —év rg pavepy. % panwra 
pro pappwvg. % évdtcerGe pro évdtonrde | wreiwy pro weiby. 

72 perpnOjoerar pro dvrimerpnOjoerat. 12 ovrws pro ovtw | olrws pro otros. 
i ri pro bri. 15 Eowbe pro towder. 1 ovrws pro ovrw. 18 dbvare pro dbvarat. 

82 rpocehOdy pro eEOdv. 5S adtd pro r@e "Inood. §® Abyw pro dAbyor. 1 dya- 
KAnOjoovra: pro dvaxdOjcovra. 18 éxarovrdpxn pro éxarovrdpxy | post éxelvy 
+ xal brocrpépas 6 éxardvrapxos els Tdv olxov avrod év abrh TH dpa, etipe roy 
matéa abrod vyalvovra [abri TH tr. a man. sec.?)]. *1 éxBddys pro éxBddres. 

gf eldds pro lddy. 18 ddd proddrN.  dupbrepor pro dupbrepa. 18 — ad- 
rots | dpxwy + els | GAN pro Gddd. 19 HKodovOnoay pro jKodovOncer. 7 abrij 
proairhy. 2 vios pro vid. %3 — dru. 

9-101 amissis. 

1010 fd4Bdous pro péBdov. 12 + réyovres elpjvn TH olkw tovtrw. 1 rbdn pro 
wore, 19 Nadjoere Pro AadfonTe. 7 dwrexddecav Pro éxddecay | olkeakods pro 
olkiaxods. % poBRobe pro poBnOijre | dwoxrevdvrwy pro dmroxrewoyTwy | + Thy 
ante puxhv? | +7d ante cdya®, ™ dudv+ rod év odpavois. *8 olxeaxol pro 
olxiakol. 

11! érénece pro érédecev | —6"Inoois. 2’ pro Xpwrod. 1 radios pro wai- 
Sapios. 21 BnOcaidd pro BynOcaidav | + xaOjpevar ante uerevdnoay. 

128 pettov pro pelfwv. & —Kal, 10-26 gmissis, % dtaprdon pro diaprdace. 
82 gap pro v1 | 7d vivaldn pro roity TG alan. % — rhs xapdlas. 42 codoud- 
vos pro Todopadvtos bis, 4 droorpéyw pro’ Emorpépw. 


8 The Newberry Gospels is number 1289 in Professor Gregory’s list of minus- 
cules, of. cit., p. 251. 
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1314 — én’. 15 idcopar pro idowpar. 27 —ra, % ovdrdékouer pro cudrd=wper. 
% —7O, %8 Expupev pro évéxpuper. * xalerat pro xaraxalerat. 

1414 adrois pro airovds. 19 —Kxal2, 2 ay proot. % —6 "Inoois. 27 poBiobe 
pro poBeicbe. * Expate pro Expage. 

15 —cov. ® mu propo. 1 xordlas pro xapdlas. %2 vioris pro vhoras. 

168 rpwias pro mpwt | SivacGe + yvadvar. om. vs. tot. suppl. in margin. 
174.6 ante’Inoots. 8 duhy + 52 | Soe éordres pro rdv Woe éornxbrwr. 

174 pwoe? pro Mwog. 7 poBijcbe pro poBeicbe. % ex prodwd. ovrws pro 
otrw. 14 abrdv proairp?, 7 dvaBalvovra pro avaBdvra, ; 

18¢ rawevioe protrawevicy. els proémi. ® —cov), 12 évevnxovraevyéa 
pro évvevnxovracvvéa. 18 évevnxovraevvéa pro évvevnxovracvvéa. 1 duaprioe: pro 
duapriocy. Wdauhv+ de. 1 wddew + duny | alricovra pro airjowvra. 7 ef 
tt pro&’ rr. %—ardvra, % 4+ rhv ante pvraxhvy. 8 davrdy pro airy. 
% ourws pro ovrw. 

195 KohAnOhoerar pro mpooKohAnOjoerar. Sovrws pro ovrw. % —el | om. 
 porxara: kat & dwrodedupevny yautoas; suppl. man. sec. % ovrws pro ovTw. 
16 —abrois. 16 veavioxos tis pro els | tr. wmorhow dyabdy | tr. Swhv alwnov exw. 
19 — gov1, 2 odpavois pro olpavy. ™ elcedOeiv pro diedOetv. 

207 kal cupguvioas pro cuppwvioas 5c. & —rhv. * al éxelvors pro Kdxel- 
vos. Aebwriuwy-+cov. %% proxal. tora pro torw. % éxmopevouévov 
adrod pro éxropevopévwy abr av. 

211 Bnbcgpayh pro BnOpayh. *%adwoord\dNe pro dwocredet. Uwaoa... 
2deyov sec. man. in litura, 4 tr. xwdol kal rupdol. 7 édv pro dv. % drepw- 
thow pro épwricw. 7 dvOpwros+ ris. % érépw pro devrépy. * FSinpav pro 
Edepav. 41 exddoerar pro éxddcerar. * — oi 2, . 

227 Kat dxovoas pro dxovoas dé | Baccdeds + éxetvos. 18 ty. xetpas kal wédas. 
87 %pn proclrev| —rH1 et 2. 9 airy pro airy | éavrév pro ceavrbv. 4 Hd¥- 
vato pro édbvaro. 

23° dav pro dv | wore pro woetre2, Uesrw pro tora. 1% — Ge. 18 dy 
pro dav. Axaroxhoavre pro xaroodvrt. % Erwbe pro Eawlhev | ddixlas pro 
dxpaclas. 2" ErwOe protowbev. % ovrws pro ovrw | towbe pro towbev. © +8re 
ante tte | tr. wdvra trabra. *7 droxrévovea pro droxrelvouca. 

242 tr. radra wdvra | obk pro ov uh? § wedjoere pro MeAdAjoere, 1 éords 
proéords. Mra prom. % —ev, % —Kal®, 2 t5n pro Hin. % ovrws pro 
ovrw | tr. radra wdvra, % —rHs% % —adrod. % man. prim. éoOln 82 xat 
alyn pro écOleyv 5é cal wlvev corr. érOlec 5é kal wlve, 

25° adray pro davrdv1, ob uh proovk. ™ tr. Noyow wer’ airdv. % Hons 
prim. man.; corr. #5es. ® éxBddere pro éxBddrere. 4“ — arg. 

264 tr. 56\w Kparhowsr % + Tots ante erwxots. abr® pro avry. 1 xal 
éyd pro kayo. 1" érowdoouev pro érodowpev, 1 dort pro ecru. % — rv | 
edxyaporhoas pro ebdoyhoas. *1 diackoprisOjoorrar pro diacKopricOhoerat. 
88 — Kal | éyo +52. 8 dwapyjowuat pro drapvicopac | suolws + 5é. % rpoced- 
fouat pro wpocetéiwpat, *8 abrois + 6 "ig. © rbre pro wat! | dypurvica pro 
yenyopioa. 48 tr. of dpOadpol adrdv. 4 dav pro dv. 2 dwodavoivra pro dxo- 
Nodrvrar. 4 ovrws pro ovrw, 9 tr. Oavardowow abrov. 7 Euxpoober + abrir. 
11 abrois* pro rots. 74 xarabeuarifew pro xarapadepariver. 7% — rop? 

2712 —rév2, 8 edtoavres pro exdtcavres. 4 avOdv pro dxavOdy» [ marg. 
cap. om.]. 8 —els!, % —tva ... Kdjpow. 41 wpecBurépwv + xal gapicalwy- 
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24én’ ante aire. 8% —viv, ‘abrév pro airg@®. rma fro apd. 
5 — éxei, 

28? Qipas+rod uynuelov. 9 —6. 1 Kal éxet pro Kaxe?. 19 — od». 

Mark 16 +6 ante’Iwavyns. 4 —6. 1 miredoare pro miurtevere, 18 abrod 
+1706 cluwvos. ™ mwodordv pro modwrdv. 21 éavrods proatrovs. 29 ela dOov 
pro GrOov. *airis pro abrots. ** abrdv+rdv xv elvar. 87 tr. ce Snroto. 
88 kal exe? Dro xdxet | édpjdvOa pro éehprvda. 44 pwicts pro Mwofs. 

2l tr, elofdGe wader. Tovrws pro ovrw| ei pl pro el wh. 8 ovrws + adrol, 
® gov proao. 1 devt pro Aevty, 8 — rod. 

3)2 tr. pavepdy abrov. 1 ante rod laxdBov marg. add.advrod. 7 obdels divarat 
pro ob dbvarat ovddels. 82 ddedgol cov + Kal ai ddedpal cov. * Kal pro 7. 

4! curhxOnoav pro cvvhxOn. * — Tob odpavod. 8% év pro ev iter. % —abrois. 
18 — obrol elow?. ® ev pro ev ter. 21 re0q pro emiredg. * Suowwdoouer Dro duord- 
owpev ( penult o in litura). *\ xbxxov pro xoxxp. % abéind® pro oraph | metfov 
pro welfwv (0 in litura). * édbvavro pro Hdbvavro. %7 Natdapy prim. man. 
pro Aaihay corr. | éréBadev pro éréBaddev. 41 ovTws fro ovTw. 

52 édbvaro pro Hdvvaro, 17h Bp pro ra Spy. 18 clcHOev Pro eloHrOov | 
Spunoe + waoa [but marked for erasure]. 1° dimyjoavro 5é pro Kal dinyhoavro. 
19 rerolnxe pro éwolnoe. % airs pro éautijs. * mdvras pro dravras. 

@—sr. B—H W— 6 NM —7H. 2% omwexovddropa pro orexovddrwpa. 
29 7G, 51 edxalpovvy pro nixalpovy. 38 —ol &xdor. 87 d-yopdoopuev pro dyopd- 
owpev | tr. Snvaplwv diaxociwy. 4 —aoel. * drodtce pro drodtcy. %2 tr. at- 
Trav} Kapila, %3 yevynoapér pro Tevncaper. 

7 xadxelwv pro xadklwv. 5 uadynrais pro pabyral. 1 ttwhe pro tiwGer, 
ovrws pro ovrw. 2 tr. éxmopevduevov éx Tod "avov'. l%owbe pro towbev? 
2 — hy, 2-80 amissis, 

8 vioris pro vhores | Hover pro jac. 13 —7d1, 2 réyer pro Ereyev. 
% dvéBrepe pro évéBreve. % —rdv. %1+47dv ante dpxipéwy | +7dv ante 
ypapparéwr, % rhv éavrod puxhy pro thy uxhv abrod?. %8 dav pro av. 

g? —rdv3. 4 pwvoH pro Mwce?. © rovjoouev pro rovjowper | tr. lav Arlav. 
6 Nadjoe: pro Aadjon. 7—déyouoa,. 1% —xall, %—Aav. » iddv pro lid». 
22 + 7d ante wip | dwodéce pro amodéoy. % +6 ante Bxdos. % tr. oda Kal. 
84 SindéxOnoav pro diedéxOnoav. *1—rep, 412 dav pro av | wKpdv + robrwr 
[r&v puxpOv rovtwv in litura]. 

910144 amissis. 

1olt —xal2, Wetddye pro niddye. Matrd pro abrdv!, 21 — zois, 
% —-rois?, 7 —rdvra yap Suvard éore wap TH Ge. % qptaro Se pro xal 
Hptaro. % Kal dwoxpiels pro droxpiels 52. 2 —ol. 49 —pyov2, 48 ovrws pro 
our | ¢r. duav didxovos. 44 édv pro dv | tr. yevéoOar tuav. 4 +6 ante vids. 
51 baBBourt pro ‘PaBBovt. 

IF Bnbopayh pro BnOpayh. *% dwoorédde: pro drocredet. 21 e&hparar pro 
eEjpavrar, 2% +6 ante “Incots. *alrijcbe pro alreicbe. % dpjoe + div. 
2 nal éya prokdya. % — édv. 

Mk, 12!-Lk. 9? amissis. 

Luke 9° éav pro dv. ® —6| rabra pro roatra. 1 tr. Epnuov rbrov, 18 zy, 
tuets adrots | ¢r. lxOves S¥0 | ul re pro pire | dyopdcouev pro dyopdowper. 
5 ovrws proovrw. © —6, % —Kad’ qudpay. %* dav prodvl, % éordétwy pro 
éornxbrwy | yedowvra pro yetoovrat. Bws pro aoel| —rdv. Bele pro 


18 
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elrev | —6 | wovjoouev pro rorhowper | tr. ulav pwoet | édXddee pro réyer. % er. 
éyévero gwvh. % —6. 4% exBddworw pro éxBddrwow. 41 tr, Tov vidy Gov wee. 
7a, 6 yap. tr. 6° mpds abrdv. 

102 éxBddy pro éxBddr\y. © — pev | —éw’ abrdv. & —Qvd', 12 —S8. 1B yo 
pagiy pro Xwpafly. 2 —paddrov. 7 tr. wor wapedd0yn. 7 daurév pro ceavréy. 
29 +6 ante rryclov. * é&éducav pro éxdticavres. %2 dvriwapHOe pro dytira- 
pprdev. *els pro éwl. % tr. wryoiov Soxet cor.  [rdv] Abywv pro Tov 
Aéyor. [The corner of this page — 144 — is torn away. ] 

11! ératcavro pro ératoaro, 5 wopeverar pro wopetoerat. © — pov. § dco 
pro bruv. Yebpionre pro eipjcere. 1 dvorxOhoerar pro dvoryjoerar, 1 + é, 
ante bpov. 2% proe| uh?+xnal. 1 cr. dduara dyaba. % EdXOdv pro édOdy. 
81 godoudvos pro Zodondvros bis. 2 wvevtrac pro Nivevt. ® xpurrhy pro xpv- 
wrov | 7 pro ovde | Pas pro Péyyos. 4° érolncev pro éwolnce. “4 —ol?, 1 did- 
fovew pro éxdiwiovow, 4 — kal. 

12¢ droxrevévrwy pro dmoxtewbyrwv. 7 poBiabe pro poBeiabe. 11 drodoyh- 
ceade pro dmodoyhonre. aire proatrod}. 2 dppov pro“Adpwr. 22 évdb- 
cecbe pro évitonobe. 8 + o0dxi ante ) Puxh | wrelwv pro wheibv. 2 rameiov 
prorapeiov. 83 dvéxdyrrov man. sec. ® ourws pro ourw, 45 rome pro Towrey. 
{7 abrod pro éavrot. 48 drarjcovow pro airhoovow, 5 — sé. 8 drapepioOjoe- 
Tar+ yap | éwt pro ép. 5 ovrws pro ovrw. 58 Badn pro BddrAy. ™ rdv pro Td. 

13° tr. fyrdv xaprov. 8 xérpia pro xorplay. 1 Oeparedcoba prim. man.; 
~00e man. sec. 1% + 7dv, ante xijrov | abrod pro éavrod, 7 —xal. 2! Expuper 
pro évéxpupev,  — dard? | dvaxdnOjcovrar pro dvaxNOjoovra, *2 lod + éya. 
% droxrévovea pro dmoxrelvovoca. % — dudv | tr. Néyw de, 

145 vids pro bvos | —év. 8 KaraxdOAs corr. e KaraxdyOfjs. 1 dvdwera pro 
dvdmecov | cor® prim. man. om. 12 —xall.  dpwrov pro dprov. % post del- 
mvou add. in marg. wonol yap eat Krnrot Sdiyyoe 5é exANexrol. % abrod pro éav- 
rod}, 2% gy, elvarc pov. % +6 ante Oédwv | els pro rpds. * tr. whppw abrod. 

15¢ évevnxovraevvea pro évvevnxovraevvéa. * abrod pro éavrov. © ovyKadetrat 
proovykade?. 7 ovrws pro ovrw | évernxovraevvda pro évvernxovraevvéa. 1 ovrws 
proovrs, % + rolnody ye ws Eva TH mcOlwy cov. % éevéyxovres pro évéyxay- 
tes, % —abrod | —raira. 

16! + rdvra anterda. 8 oxdwrny prooxdnrev. © abrot pro éavrod. & —éorw. 
21 dwréktxov pro dwéderxov, 22 —rod. % wide pro bie. % EvOev pro évredber. 

174 —érloe. ® —abrg. 1 ovrws proovrw, % éweduuhoere pro émiOuuhoere. 
4% — Kal, % —rofl, 4 —61, 

185 bromiét{y pro drumdsy. 7 rovhon pro mohon. % —Kail, 149 +4 yap, 
28 — 6 ante rérpos. *8 rij rpirn jucpa pro ry huepe TH Tplry. 

19% éorw pro éort. * Spaydv pro rpodpaydy | d¢ om. prim. man.; suppl. 
corr. | uedre pro quedre. Twdvres pro dwavres. * wor pro pov. 1 —xal?, 
18 was pro pva. 18 wvas pro pd. ™ pris propa. %—rhv. ™ Bnbopayh 
pro Bnbpayh | —adbrod. 4 rovjoovew pro. rovjoworv. 

205 —odv. %—ris. 19 Shpavres pro Selpavres. 1 Shpavres pro delpavres. 
19 —rdy Nady, 8 pwiofs pro Mwofs | Ts pro tiwos. 8 éwra+nal. *%[T)is 
éx in litura | éxyaulfovra pro éxyauloxovra, 41 Néyouow pro déyoust. 

212 fr, twa Kal. %mdelw pro wdeiov | tBaddev prim. man. pro EBadev. 
6 —od; suppl. man. sec. 1 rdvrwv pro ardvrwv. 16 tr. yovdwy Kal ovyyevdv 
kat dldwv kal ddeApdv. 2 brd+7Gv. % BapnOdow pro BapuyPdcw. © —raira. 
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22 — rois?, 9% éroudoouer pro éromdowpev. 11 dvwyaov prodvwiyeov. % hy 
pro en. % —év rH Bacirelg pov | Kabicerbe pro xablonobe. *1 éfyrHcaro pro 
eyrhoaro. % éxrlrn pro éxrelry. % dwvjon pro pwvfce. % obdevds pro ovdde- 
vs. 8 mrwrhoe pro rwrynodrw | dyopdce pro dyopacdtw. 12 wapeddeiv pro 
wapeveyxeiv, * —adrod. 47 adrods proairav. %2 mpds pro én’. 53 ddd pro 
GAN, %& —xall, 60 —62, 68 Salpovres pro Sépovres. © —re | abrdv pro éavrdv. 

23! yayov pro Hyayer. 12 —6, 18 dvéxpagay pro dvéxpatay | —rdv. 2% —ad- 
rots. % —rod!, 38 + ante émvypagy. 1 —Kal?, 5 —Kal2, 5 —xall, 

24! tr. dvdpes Sto. 18 —évl, 19 ele xpds adrods pro elev adrois | ws pro Os. 
% ovrws proovrw. % + Kal anteairds. 1 tdekev pro erédater. 4? pediocelov 
pro peioolov, 4 ovrws pro ovrw. 

John 11-140 qmissis, % BnOand pro BynOaBapa. % —6 ld prim.man, * —8é. 
42 weclav pro Mecolay| —6. 44 —6'Inoots|air@+oG. 1% —6, 4 8r 
ante eldov. 

21 + év ante rH huepg. 12 —Kal ol wadaral adrod; suppl. man. sec. 4 — év; 
suppl. man. sec. ™ xarapdyeral pro xarépayé, % Edeye pro Edeyev | — abrois. 
% 4 rots ante ‘Iepocodvpors | —abrov2, % rdvra pro mévras. 

3t —6, 10 —61, Mba gmissis, % pevet pro péver. 

4° Iovdalay + yhv | dw@dOev pro dw@dOe | — wad. Sodv+6's. 18 —Al, 
2 tr, rd Spe tobrw. 2 rNéyer+odv. % peclas pro Mecolas. © rerpdunvbs pro 
rerpdunvor, 4% tr, maddy 6°is | Hobevn pro hobever. 47 Zuedde Pro Huedde. 

5) wera + 6¢| +% ante éopri. %rpidxovra Kal dxrd pro rpiaKovraokTa, 
7 Badn pro BadAy. 1 éore pro eorw| + Kal ante odx.  ovrws pro ovrw. 
35 gyaddadjvac pro dyaddacOjva, % rdypdow pro Telawow.  uwoet pro 
Mwo7. 

68 tr. éxdOnro éxet. Udvexwpnoev pro dvexwpnoe| —mddv. %% — xa}, 
9 _§6 Mg), % ey, 4 évante rj. 4“ dep om. man. prim.; suppl. 
marg. 4 +évantery. 1 —rob!| dxodwy pro dxotoas. 2 post Sobva ada. 
abrod man, sec. 8 foe pro Shoerat, % Oewpetre fro Oewphre. % — aire. 
1 —6’Inoois. 7 Zuedrev pro nuedrev. 

712 — Se. 16 dwrexpl0n+ ody, 2-6, % —e. 81 uh pro whri. 8 qxovoay 
+ ody | tr. bwnpéras ol papicaior cal of dpxcepets. 98 —adrois. 99 —6. 1 déyor 
+roirov, 1 —5e. 5 post éyiyepra add, 8'2 in marg. 8 dwijdOov pro éxo- 
pev0n. 

81 xal 6 "is pro "Inoods 8. 2 dd + Babeos | #AOev bis pro mapeyévero. 
8 — mpds abrdv | éri pro év. * elwov pro héyovew | radrny evpouer éx’ abropipw 
porxevenévny pro arn... porxevonern. © quay pwiojs pro Mwojs huiv | \Od- 
fev pro NOoBoreiaOat | Aéyers + wept abrijs. SKarnyopjca pro Karnyopety | 
xaréypagev pro typagev | yiv+ uh mpoomowdpevos | — Karnyopfjoat .. . mpoc- 
mowduevos; man. sec. suppl. part. in litura part. in marg. 7 éwepwrdvres pro 
épwravres | dvaBrépas pro dvaxtpas | elrev avrois pro elre rpds adrovs | — rdv | 
abrhy pro airy | tr. Badérw éx’ adrhv. 9 — Kal drd rijs cuvedjoews edeyx bpevor | 
tr. is pbvos | od0a pro éoradca. 1 eldev abrhy cal ele pro xal undéva Oeacdpe- 
vos Ahy THs yuvackds elev abry | yivar pro h yuvh | — exetvor. 11 + dard rod viv 
ante unxért, 12 eXddnoev pro édddnee | tr. eddnoev abrois | reprrarhon pro 
mweprrarhoe, 4 proxal®, 1 —6, % add proréyw. * + Tod ante rarpds. 
82 yedonrac pro yeboera, [58 od add. in marg.; man. prim.| 4 ipa pro 
buadv. 
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go? —6. 15 érddnxe pro érénxer | tr. pov ext rods dpOadpuods. 2 dwexplOnoay 
+658. 2) davrod pro abrod. 27 tr. uadnral abrod. % —odv. ™ pwoet pro Moy. 
8% — fovsey .. . Ew | +6°%S ante clrev, ™% + xal ante ris. 

10t éxBdddX\ec pro exBaddy. § — wpd euod. 18 wédAree Prim. man.; corr. pédre. 
22 — ois. 28 — roi | codondvos pro ZoNoudvros. %2 + Kal ante dd. %9 — ody, 

119 —6 | weptrare? pro meprrarg. % —6, 2% —%. 81 Kado Pro Kdraboy. 
82 zy, abrod els rods whdas. %8 —xKdaloveav. 4 ovrws pro ovTw | miTedowow pro 
murevcovory, 1 — 6, 57 — xa}, 

12? dvaxetpévwv adv aitd pro cvvavaxemevwv abrg. © Eueddev Pro Epueder. 
1262, 18 — 62, Wepyerai+oo. 6-6, M—ex. % —6, Beyedrev pro 
juedrev, % —8ri. © ovrws ro ouTw. 

138 +6 ante wérpos. 12 rdv pabnrdv proatrav. Weyo+-yap. % éexetvos 
+ourws. 33 post puxpdv add, xpbvov man. sec. % &rov+éeye. %1 —6 ante wé- 
tpos. 8 gwvicn pro pwvice. 

148 érowudoas pro kal éroyudow. 2+ Kxalante rl. %—61, 3 wrojowpev pro 
wovjoouev. ® —rodrov. %! ovrws pro ourw. 

15° +70 ante wip. ‘alrjoacbe pro airhcerbe. 1 yelvn pro pévy. 

168 —ipiv, Tyap+éeyo. & —Kal®% 1 rdvra+ yap | AauBdver Dro Ajperat 
16 — eyo, 

. 172 ddbce pro ddoyn. 7 Eyvwoav pro Fyvwxav. ™ wmicrevdvtwy pro misrevoby- 
tuv, % 5édwxds pro tdwxds. 

188 —6. 2% —r7y. 2 dalpes pro ddpes. % hpvicaro+odv. 27 —6. B% dyover 
pro &yovew | —obv | rpwt pro mpwia. *2 Eyehdev pro quedrev. 36 — 6, 

19° cravpwoov? + abrév. 7 ér. Oeod vidve MN —61, 12 éavrdv pro abrdv. 
18 robrwy Tov byw pro Tolrov rdv dAbyov| — Tod | yaBabd pro TaBBada. 
16 qyayov pro dmtyyayov. 1" rérov pro rdv?, » tr.6 réros THs wodews | tr. pwpai- 
orl E\Anvotl. %Krowa pro KdwrG. % le pro idod. 2 tr.d wadyris abryy. 
4 edOéws pro eds. * tr. éorw adrod. % 5& pro yap. % —61. © ws pro woel. 
40 + év ante d0ovlas. 

2014 —6, 15 tr, Z0nxas adrdv. 16 paBouvt pro ‘PaBBourl. 18 drayyédovca pro 
dmayyé\dovea. % —51, 2% —Owyad. 81 —61, 

211 wera + de. 2 fost ol add. viol man. sec. in marg. * évéBnoay pro dvéBn- 
cav, 1% —6'Inoobs. 18 davrdv pro ceavrov. 
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Text-critical Suggestions on Hosea xii. 1, iv. 4, 
iv. 8; Isaiah xiv. 12°; Psalm xi. 1. 


JULIUS A. BEWER, PH.D. 


NEW YORK. 


Hos. 12?.—-The second half of this verse which in the Masoretic 


text reads 
Syrop TM 


Take oro 


has always been regarded as a crux interpretum. Conjectures have 
been made again and again, some bearing very famous names, and 
yet the verdict of the lexicographer Buhl is that it is “ ganz unklar.” 
And now that this verdict holds still good after Nowack has published 
his commentary, it seems almost presumptuous for me to suggest 
another emendation and to declare that the verse is — in my opinion 
— by no means so difficult as has been supposed. ‘This would have 
been found out long ago if the LXX had been retranslated into the 
Hebrew with due regard to the liberties of the translator, and if the 
whole of the verse had been retranslated.’ 

LXX reads, taking ‘TT with the preceding sentence, viv éyvw 
airovs 6 Beds, kai Nads Gyros KexAHoeTar Oeod. 

The underlying Hebrew of the first half is Sy =) “I, for which 
the Masoretic text has 5X"BY I71 ‘3D. It will be seen that the only 
difference in the consonantal text is the ° instead of the". That 
LXX translated WY by viv is not so extraordinary that by all means 
(*1)P must be presupposed, if we consider that they wanted to get 
some good sense ; “IY = ér: did not seem to fit, so they translated the 
“WW with viv. But whether they read W or MAY, the WW of the 
Masoretic text is to be preferred as after all the more fitting reading, 
and this is done, so far as I know, by all scholars who have written 
about this verse. 


1 Marti, Nowack: vn. instead of “ist vertraut ” (cf. LXX). 
M.T.: Syvoy TD 
Wellh. : rosy CW Pi: “etwas vermissen lassen”). 
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The second half of the Hebrew text of the LXX is = Aap) 
"12K which corresponds to the Masoretic text 79%) DWP "Ay! 
the only consonantal difference being the " instead of the 3. For 
the use of “WX in this sense compare Jer. 7. 

That the @eov of the LXX presupposes no Hebrew word, but that 
Dwij>"Oy was translated by Aads Zyros Geod, is manifest.’ 

If we regard the thus restored Hebrew text of the LXX as original, 
we have to translate “ God knows them still and people of the Holy 
One is it called.” But does this fit into the context? The first half 
of the verse reads, 


Ephraim compasseth me about with falsehood, 
And the house of Israel with deceit. 
Then he goes on, 


But God knows them still, 
And people of the Holy One is it called. 


I have omitted here FVM which has nothing to do in this verse. 
The reasons for regarding it as a later insertion Nowack has adduced. 
But apart from this, does this translation give a good sense? In the 
previous verses the prophet has so pathetically contrasted the shame- 
ful behavior of the people with the marvellous compassion of Jahve, 
has shown that they pretended to walk after Him, but were really 
not doing it, they compass him about with falsehood, and yet Jahve 
will not utterly destroy them. And the reason for this he found 
to lie in Jahve’s nature ; he is not man, but God, £2 Now our verse 
follows directly upon this statement (vv.°™ are a later insertion’). 
Insisting in its first half on the deceitful conduct of the people 
towards Jahve, the prophet cries out in utter amazement that £7, in 
spite of it all, still knew, zc. owned, them, they were still called the 
people of the Holy One. Thus it explains itself, why the prophet 
uttered first the message ’ in Jahve’s own words and then uttered 
his own conviction by using not ‘Jahve’ but the word ‘ El,’ which 
had brought such a revelation to his soul. 

The verse was early misunderstood. Somebody reading here the 
favorable words for Ephraim reflected that they could only be 


1M.T.: [Rx) OWED! 


Cornill: “We¥) BPAY! cf. Num. 25% 5, 
“und mit Hierodulen ist es zusammengekoppelt.” 


Wellh.: “und macht sich gemein mit den Kadeschen.” 
2 So Smend, Volz, Nowack, and others. 
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addressed to Judah, and inserted, therefore JV, contrasting thus 
Judah’s faithfulness with Ephraim’s deceitfulness. “This 77") was 
already in the Hebrew text of the LXX, but the two copyist’s errors 
had not yet been made. When they had been made, especially 
the first which mistook the ° for a ", the text became unintelligible, 
and the Masorites punctuated as well as they possibly could. That 
the Masorites regarded the second half of v.' as a contrast to the first 
half, but not as contrasting God and his people, but Ephraim and 
Judah, is clear, even though the words BY ‘T) be unintelligible. 
They may have meant by these words “ but Judah still wadks with 
God,” putting perhaps the ar! in some connection or other with 
iT ‘to walk,’ cf. Assyr. radi. 

It might be said, why cannot we do that, too? It would make 
sense! Yes, it would make sense, if taken by itself, but in the 
context it would be impossible; we should have to regard the whole 
of '® as a later addition, which is done by many scholars, last by 
Nowack, for Judah is utterly out of place here as well as in v.’, 
where it has to be changed into Sete. 

If the above proposed emendation is accepted, we have to strike 
out merely sTJ/1") as later, and read as the original text : 


BMX Was 33D 
OEE: MS ETS 
O8 Bp hy 
27ON2 OWT MOY) 
Ephraim compasseth me about with falsehood, 
And with deceit the house of Israel, 


Yet El knows them still, 
And people of the Holy One is it called. 


What a contrast! They are false, but he punishes them not with 
utter destruction! Astonishing? Yes, but He is wendy Oy. 


Hos. 44. — 


PIS "SS av) 


This phrase has given a good deal of trouble to scholars, all the 
more because the LXX text does not help us here. It reads 6 & 
dads pov ws dvriAeyduevos iepeds, which presupposes as the Hebrew 
original J IW WPi. This is essentially the consonantal text 
of the Masorites, only the ‘J in “9 and the final * in "S"3 are 
omitted. 

Scholars have usually thought that the trouble was in the "3", 
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and have thus tried to remedy the text by attacking "SVS, so Well- 
hausen, who reads with Beck, M255 “OPI, “und mein Volk macht 
es wie seine Pfaffen;” P. Ruben, and Nowack, p33 72 23), 
“and my people is like thee, O priest!” Oort J °3™ 7 729, 
“with thee is my strife, O priest!” 

I believe that the real cause of the difficulty does not lie in "3" 
but in 72, for which I would read {3. The whole clause would 
then be in Hebrew, {2 3™ 5 739), “thy people is namely striving 
thus.” Taken together with the first part of this verse, 


STR OR TN 
wx nso 


Yet let nobody strive 
and let nobody reprove, — 


it is a kind of explanation, “thy people is namely striving thus,” and 
is, in my opinion, an old additional gloss. 


Hos. 4°. — : 
tox “ap mien 
Wer wer ono 


Nowack has again pointed out with what difficulties the common 
interpretation which takes Y39 MINN as referring to sin-oferings, is 
beset. For in how far could there be a reproach in this statement, 
since the priests received the sin-offerings by law? But also the 
modification by reference to 8°, that they desire the aggregation of 
Israel’s sin because they will have the profit by receiving all the more 
income from the sin-offerings, — is not free from objections. For as 
Nowack points out: (1) the sins which had to be atoned for by a 
sin-offering could not be designated by f19; (2) it cannot be proved 
that sin-offerings occurred in this time of Hosea. 

Nowack regards, therefore, rightly MNOM and fid as parallels, 
referring to the sin of the people. He defines the sin more definitely 
as the cult of the people by comparing 8"! (also Am. 7’) and says: 
“they think they fulfil Jahve’s requirements by their sacrifices, but 
that is only a proof that they do not know Jahve. The priests culti- 
vate this ignorance, instead of restraining it, because they live by the 
sacrifices.” 

I do not think that we can feel altogether at ease in accepting 
this interpretation. If it had been noticed that this sentence does 
not refer to the priests but to the people, the difficulty would have 
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been solved long ago, for it would have suggested itself that we 
should punctuate the text, 


‘ax* vey mixer 
we Hp On) 
My people’s sin shall devour it, 
and their guili shall take away its life. 


The suffix in bo refers to %39. The verse expresses the way 
of punishment. In the previous verse Jahve had said that every one 
of them sinned and that he would change their glory into shame. 
This 8th verse carries out this thought. 

The difference in the suffixes 0319 plural and 1W5) singular need 
not occasion any difficulty, for BID is to be taken distributively, the 
guilt of the different members of the people, while 1W5J is used 
collectively for the life of the people as a whole. 

The Oy before O39 in the Masoretic text has probably come in 
by dittography, the 5 of DN" having been repeated. 

It is, however, also possible that Ox is here, as so often = by. In 
this case we should have to read, (WE) INW" prip~>y1, “and be- 
cause of their guilt shall they take away its life” ; or, since the active 
construction is used for the passive, “ and because of their guilt shall 
its life be taken away.” The parallelism is good also in this case : 


My people’s sin shall devour it, 
and because of their guilt shall its life be taken away. 


Isa. 14124, — 


778) HoT 
oirSy win 


The anz~59 WIM has given very much trouble to the exegetes. 
Gunkel’s suggestion to regard WY? M1 as meaning ‘prostrate,’ and 
change B%3 into Mma ‘corpses,’ though accepted by Marti and 
Cheyne, who translate 


How art thou struck down to the ground, 
to lie a stiff corpse upon corpses, 


(Cheyne, SBO7T., Isaiah) has not met with universal assent, and has 
“not been accepted by the Mew Hebrew Lexicon. It is true that the 
LXX does not help us much, for it read 6 doorédAduy, 7.¢. n>iw in- 
stead of win, and the meaning thus received “ who stretched out 
(his hand) against the nations ”’ is too weak in this connection. 
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I suggest that we take the hint of the LXX to transpose the letters 
of Wi but not so as to read MOW but SwN, transposing only the 
last two letters. It is abundantly clear from the cognate languages, 
for which see the references in the Mew Hebrew Lexicon, s.v. DOM, 
that S¥M means ‘to shatter.’ But if we put this into the text, we are 
troubled by the by, for we should expect the accusative. But here 
again the LXX helps us, for it reads ravra ra €6vy, therefore 65 
instead of by. The pds was made necessary by the now ; it pre- 
supposes no Hebrew equivalent. 

If we make these two changes and read pid Sin, “who shat- 
tered all nations,” we have a powerful contrast to the condition in 
which this “shatterer of all nations” is now, in the first half of the 
sentence. The whole verse requires just such a strong antithesis, 


for it reads : 
How art thou fallen from heaven, 
radiant one, son of the dawn! 
How art thou struck down to the ground, 
shatterer of all nations! 


Formerly it was supposed that the passage Ex. 17" shed light on 
this passage in Isaiah, but the Exodus passage was itself doubtful in 
regard to the meaning of won. If the suggested transposition be 
made in Is. 14”, we might make it also in Ex. 17 and read Sein 
same) yas"ne) SoRy-MN pwr “and Joshua shattered or 
destroyed Amalek and his people with the sword.” 

The Masoretic text has the root Swn only once in Deut. 25* 
pSunS5, and strangely enough in this instance the transposition 
of 58M into Wn, ic. owonat>> would fit better, being more in 
harmony with the following 3" *'9 UMS). 


Ps, 11%. — 
"PEI? MOKA Te 


Ney OST 9 


The literal translation would be “ how do you say to my soul, ‘ Flee 
to your mountains, ye birds !’” Duhm has shown in his commentary 
that this can hardly be correct, and he proposes to read B™"7 “NJ 
“EXD “flee to the mountains like a bird,” transposing in the conso- — 
nantal text only the 5 and % of O3°N7 and reading the singular "iJ. 
which also the Masorites suggest and LXX read. His authority for 
transposing the 3 and % is the LXX, which reads ds orpovOiov. 
There can be hardly any doubt that Duhm is in the main correct. 
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The only question is, was it necessary to transpose the 3 and 3? I 
think not, for that “i can be and must be used here collectively has 
always been held by scholars, so that we can translate “iI “Ti “ flee 
to the mountains” (Gedirg, Duhm). The troublesome suffix 55 
we should punctuate ( 2 and read thus “iexna5 “7 33. That 
22 is used in poetry instead of 2 is plain from Ex. 15°, “ they went 
down jax"2> like a stone,” cf. New Hebrew Lexicon, s.v. ya9. 
(Compare he fled ima issuri, ‘like a bird.’) Translate, therefore, 


How do ye say to my soul, 
‘Flee to the mountains like a bird’? 
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Note on Matthew xvi. 18. 


PROF. WALLACE N. STEARNS. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, DELAWARE, OHIO. 
Mt. xvi. 18: xal éwl ratty TH wéT pa olKodouhow pov Thy éxxAnolay. 


LATO, Rep. x. 611 D (ed. Hermann): reBedpefa pévror diaxei- 
pevov aito, worep of Tov Oaddrriov TAavKxov Spavres ovx dv Ere 
padins abrod iSoev rHv dpxaiay iow, irs Tod Td TE TaAGA TOD GwpaTos 
pépn Ta pev exxexAdoOa, ra 5 cuvrerpipOat Kai mavtws AeAwPBjoIau 
bird trav Kuypdtwv, GAAa S& mpooredpuxévat, Gorped Te Kai pvKia kal 
mwéT pas, woTE mavTi paAAov Onpiw éorxévat, KTXr. 

“There is no example, in good authors, of wérpa in the sense of 
mérpos, a Stone.” Liddell and Scott, p. 1207 2. 

The above distinction, also held by some commentators on the 
N.T., can hardly be maintained, as the passage cited from Plato 
shows. Plato has been arguing the immortality of the soul. At 
present, he says, the soul is marred by association with the body and 
by contact with other evils. 

In his comparison, tov OadAdrriov TAadov, Plato must intend zerpa 
in the sense of wérpos, else the passage is unintelligible. Here, then, 
is one good classical reference to be cited against “some commenta- 
tors”’ who advance the traditional rule. 
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Unto Romans: XV. and XVI. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


II. 


N treating of the codical conditions that prevail in these chapters, 
we shall studiously put aside from our mind the inner relations 
already examined, and let our judgment be warped as little as pos- 
sible by conclusions thus far attained. However, our final verdict 
must, of course, combine, if possible, the two sets of facts into one 
harmonious whole. 

Proceeding from the general to the special, we ask in the’ first 
place, What is the earliest testimony to the existence of these chap- 
ters? The answer is not without significance. Neither Marcion, 
nor Tertullian, nor Irenzeus, nor Cyprian affords any quotation from 
either. 

Of course, the argument from silence is not decisive, but it is not 
worthless ; indeed, in this case it is most valuable, and so far as it 
tells at all, it tells against the presence of these chapters in this 
Epistle as known to these writers. It is not enough to say, “ Neither 
do they quote from 1 Cor. 16.” There is no comparison in impor- 
tance between the two pericopes: 1 Cor. 16 contains nothing beyond 
personal matters that could hardly be quoted by a Father; whereas 
in both these chapters there is much matter of extraordinary dog- 
matic importance, some of it without parallel elsewhere in the New 
Testament, doctrines to which it seems strange that none of these 
authorities ever aliude. Besides, the antiquity and Pauline authorship 
of at least part of 1 Cor. 16 are very far from secure ; but into this 

- matter we cannot now enter. 

Since Cyprian belongs to the middle of the third century, it would 
have little significance, even if he did quote from these chapters ; 
however, as a mere matter of fact, he does not. Fell has been able 
to detect only one possible echo: in 16° we read SovAevovew . . . Kot- 
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dia; and in Cyprian, Zf. 65, § 3, “ Nec ante se religioni sed ventri 
potius et questui profana cupiditate servisse.” Now Riggenbach 
does indeed insist that the two italicized words are certainly a quo- 
tation, but with no reason whatever. The notion of ‘serving the 
belly,’ or the lower appetites, is common and near-lying, and has 
doubtless occurred independently to hundreds of writers. The ex- 
pression itself is widely diffused in pre-christian literature. Thus 
SovAevey yaorpi occurs in the Anthology (11, 410, 4), also in Xeno- 
phon (A/em. 1, 6, 8) ; the equivalent Latin addomini servire is found 
in Seneca (De Ben. 7, 26, 4), and ventri obedientia is found in Sallust 
(Caz. 1, 1), while kindred notions of serving passions and pleasures 
abound in Xenophon, Plato, Polybius, Herodian. ‘To trace Cyprian’s 
use of such a familiar phrase to our Scripture seems little less than 
ludicrous. But why dwell on this matter, when even Hort admits 
that the “reference is very doubtful”? It shows only how strong 
is the prepossession of Riggenbach, and how little we may trust his 
judgment when he maintains that Tertullian’s reference to 15* and 
to 16' “ must be regarded as certain.” 

Roensch (p. 350) does indeed cite from Tertullian seven alleged 
correspondences with Rom. 15,16. All of these, Hort has the candor 
to admit, are only “imaginary.” This would seem sufficient, but 
since Mangold and Riggenbach still hold that two of them are 
“sure,’”’ we are bound to dwell on the matter a moment. Tertullian 
speaks (Prescr. c. 27, p. 33) of “those churches in whose faith and 
knowledge and conversation the Apostle rejoices” (ecclesias . . . illas 
... de quarum fide et scientia et conversatione apostolus gaudet). In 
the single word scientza these critics detect an allusion to Rom. 15%, 
where the writer says he knows his correspondents are filled with all 
the knowledge (aacys tis yvwoews) ; nothing is said of rejoicing, 
or of faith, or of conversation. It seems amazing that Mangold 
and Riggenbach should lean so heavily on such a broken reed. In 
1 Cor. 1**, the Apostle, writing apparently to the churches of Achaia, 
thanks God because they are enriched in all speech and all knowl- 
edge (év zavri Adyw Kai ravy ywwoun). To this passage the reference 
would be far more natural. Again, the whole paragraph 2 Cor. 8!” 
is a rejoicing over the churches of Macedonia and, by anticipation, 
of Achaia, because “even as ye abound in everything, faith and 
speech and knowledge and all zeal and the love, etc.” To this pas- 
sage the allusion seems as fitting as possible. Quid multa? Such 
Apostolic rejoicings are commonplaces in the New Testament. 

The second “certain” (!)} reference is also in a single word. 





XUN 
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Tertullian (Fug. c. 12, p. 194) says: “Quando Onesiphorus aut. 


Aquila aut Stephanus hoe modo eis in persecutione succurrerunt?” 
Here Mangold and Riggenbach and even Zahn (who abandons all 
the other “ citations’) find allusion to Rom. 16**: “Salute Prisca 
and Aquila . . . who for my life laid down their neck.” This seems 
to have more plausibility, but we observe: Either Prisca and Aquila 
did or did not this deed of devotion ; if they did not, then this pas- 
sage might be the source of such a notion, but in that case it was 
not written by Paul, and our contention is established, for we cannot 
think of Paul as writing such a falsehood. But if they did dare such 
self-sacrifice, then the report of it could not have been confined to 
this passage, it must have obtained the widest circulation among 
Christians, and Tertullian must have been referring to what was 
common report. It is well known how piously the traditions of such 
heroism were cherished and embellished among the early Christians. 
Hence it appears that this allusion is quite as “imaginary” as the 
other. 

It is not necessary, yet it may not be out of place, to observe that 
the association of Onesiphorus as first, with Aquila as second, would 
naturally point to 2 Tim. 1" 4”, since Onesiphorus is there mentioned 
as justifying his name by ministry to the Apostle; and, since Aquila is 
joined with him in salutation, it was natural for Tertullian to associate 
them in his rhetoric, nor was it at all necessary for him to have heard 
or read of any such actual ministry on Aquila’s part. In fact, the 
passage in Tertullian seems rather to exclude than to imply any 
knowledge of the passage in Romans. For Aquila’s laying down his 
neck so far transcends the beneficence of Onesiphorus that it seems 
strange that the latter should be mentioned first; and why was 
Prisca omitted? Surely her magnanimity surpassed even Aquila’s, 
and she maintains her precedence throughout the Scriptures. 

But the case is stronger still. When did Stephanus succor the 
Apostles in persecution? Where is any such record found in the 
New Testament? Zahn, to our amazement, cites Acts 6,7! But 
there is nowhere in these chapters the vaguest hint of anything of 
the kind. If then Tertullian could mention Stephanus without scrip- 
tural warrant, why not Aquila as well? We may conjecture, how- 
ever, that Stephanus is an error for Stephanas. This latter had some 
more or less intimate relations with Paul, as appears from 1 Cor. 1° 
167 ; nowhere else is he mentioned, but these latter verses might 
form a basis for Tertullian’s remark; certainly they are the only 
basis in the New Testament. But if so slight a hint could lead Ter- 
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tullian to such a remark about Stephanus, why should we seek for 
anything more, to justify the same remark about Aquila, than 
Acts 18***, Cor. 16%, 2 Tim. 4%? Should it not be clear as 
the sun to such an eye as Zahn’s that when Tertullian indignantly 
asks, “ When did Onesiphorus, or Aquila, or Stephanus by this means 
[bribery] succor them (the Apostles) in persecution?” he does not 
imply that they did succor them by any means, but merely uses these 
names as those of conspicuous coworkers in the Apostolic ministry? 
It is indeed an interesting and instructive spectacle to behold this 
“strong swimmer in his agony,” grasping at straws. 

The absolute silence of writers so rich in quotations from Romans 
as Tertullian, Irenzeus, and Cyprian, is ominous. The full force of 
this stillness is felt only by comparison. While the three Fathers 
never quote these chapters, Clement and Origen each quote them six 
times, excluding the Doxology. Hereby an earlier acquaintance with 
these chapters in the East than in the West seems to be indicated. 
The frequent use of them by the two great Alexandrians is note- 
worthy, and the example annuls completely the easy-going explana- 
tion of Sanday and Headlam, that Tertullian, Irenzeus, and Cyprian 
did not quote from these chapters, because there was so little in them 
to quote ! ; 

But Tertullian affords us confirmatory evidence, positive if not 
decisive. In Adv. Marc. 5" we read: “ Bene autem, quod et in clau- 
sula [epistole| tribunal Christi comminatur.” Tere the reference 
is to Rom. 14” (r@ Bypart rod Xporod), which accordingly is spoken 
of as in clausula [epistole|. Even Hort admits that this must mean 
“in the close of the Epistle,” and that it is “natural’’ to conclude 
that such a phrase would not have been used had the 15th and 
16th chapters been present. The verse in question is in fact distant 
just one-fifth of the whole Epistle from the end. Hort attempts 
to escape this “ natural’’ inference by saying that “if 14” is included 
in a section of the Epistle, however large, which can fairly be called 
in any sense its close, the point of the remark is saved.” Then he 
thinks the rhetorical eye of Tertullian saw in all that followed 13” only 
personal and hortatory contents, and hence lumped all together as 
the close ; but he admits that 15°* and *” are “ partial exceptions ” ! 
Our readers may take such special pleading at its worth. To us he 
seems a queer rhetorician who could lump together into one “ close” 
such entirely and admittedly heterogeneous elements. Hort himself 
is not satisfied, but adds that Tertullian (De fuga in pers. 6) speaks 
of Paul’s rebuking those who urged him not to go up to Jerusalem 
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“jin the close of his ministry” (é# clausula officii); but this seems 
not strange, since his ministry as a free missionary might indeed be 
said to have closed with his capture in Jerusalem. 

More plausible than Hort’s is the suggestion of others, that Ter- 
tullian is dealing only with the Marcionitic text, which certainly lacked 
the last two chapters. But while Tertullian’s argument does indeed 
require him to wse only the portions admitted by Marcion, it certainly 
did not require him to employ a mutilated text, and we can hardly 
think such a one lay before him. However, certainty is not here 
attainable. We must be content with the admitted fact that Tertul- 
lian’s language naturally, but not necessarily, implies that the Epistle 
closed with 14. 

Our next witness is Origen, and his testimony is important. In 
Rufinus’s reproduction of Origen’s Commentary on Romans, at 
16%", we read: Caput hoc Marcion, a quo Scripture evangelica 
atque apostolica interpolate sunt, de hac epistula penitus abstulit; et 
non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco ubi scriptum est, “amne autem quod 
non est ex fide peccatum est,” usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In 
alts vero exemplaribus, id est in his que non sunt a Marcione teme- 
rata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus. In nonnullis etenim 
codicibus post eum locum quem supra diximus, hoc est “omne quod 
non est ex fide peccatum est,” statim coherens habetur, “ei autem 
qui potens est vos confirmare”; alit vero codices in fine id, ut nunc 
est positum, continent. 

Now it is well known that the work of Rufinus is avowedly not 
a translation of Origen. Rufinus says that in all library copies of 
Origen important sections of this Commentary were wanting, for 
some unknown reason (incertum sane quo casu) ; these lacune he 
professes to have filled up, and the rest he shortened by half. On 
comparing Rufinus’s redaction with a fragment of the original Origen 
preserved in Philocalia c. 24, expounding dpwpicpévos eis edaryyéAuov 
@eod, it appears that Rufinus has merely summarized his author, omit- 
ting the dialectic process and reproducing not one sentence exactly. 
Of course, then, the question arises, In our quotation is it Origen or 
Rufinus that speaks? And if their voices are mingled, in what rato? 
Inasmuch as Origen elsewhere quotes seven times from these chap- 
ters, there seems no good reason to suppose that he did not treat 
them, and that it is Rufinus himself who is here supplying freely ; on 
the other hand, it seems plain on its face that Rufinus is not translat- 
ing literally, but is drawing together observations originally far apart. 
Such is his admitted habit ; and what we read now is not at all in the 
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discursive manner of Origen, but in the compendious manner of his 


editor. Who can believe that Origen (if he thought it worth notice 
at all) would discuss in such a brief, allusive, and obscure fashion 
such an important matter as the omission of these chapters by Mar- 
cion, and that merely in such a remote and accidental connection as 
this discussion of the Doxology? Besides, the form of speech seems 
to point distinctly to the pen of a compiler ; the words “e¢ non solum 
hoc sed et” appear forced and unnatural in a firsthand work, but 
exactly like an artificial link inserted by a compiler between two 
clauses primarily unrelated. Also the difference in phrase, peni- 
tus abstulit and cuncta dissecuit, seems to indicate a difference in 
consciousness hard to understand in a single writer at a single 
instant. 

Herewith we indeed assume that these phrases mean the same, 
that dissecuit means ‘cut away.’ This has been questioned, but with- 
out grounds. Neither Berthold’s suggestion that dssecuit = ‘ sepa- 
rated’ (14* by an interval from 15'), nor Reiche’s that dissecuit = 
faceravit, has any probability, not to say rationality. Cumcfa means 
‘the whole,’ /aceravit would call for omnia; and since Marcion 
“lacerated ” (according to Rufinus’s and Origen’s tradition) all parts 
of the Epistle, there would be little point in making such an observa- 
tion here about these two chapters. This common-sense view of the 
matter is corroborated by the St. Gall Codex 88, which has desecuit, 
which must mean ‘cut off.’ If this be the original reading, the ques- 
tion is settled ; but if not, it still shows that a/ssecuz¢ was taken in the 
sense of desecuit. It seems to us practically certain, then, that Rufi- 
nus is here summarizing according to his wont, that his “penttus 
abstulit” and “ cuncta dissecuit” are simply the cores of two discus- 
sions by Origen, and that these attest for us unmistakably that in 
Origen’s time there existed manuscripts not containing chapters 15 
and 16. ; 

Rufinus certainly, and Origen probably, ascribed this absence to 
the profanity of Marcion; but this forms no evidence, much less 
proof, that Marcion actually cut them away, for it is well known that 
the general charge against him rests wholly on ex parte testimony. 
Could we hear the other side, the counter-charge would be equally 
resonant and confident. The deposition of Origen and Rufinus 
merely shows that from some manuscripts these chapters were miss- 
ing; but whether by act of Marcion or not, is left undecided. In 
treating this latter question we must remember, first, that Tertullian 
never hints that Marcion had cut them off, nor in any way betrays 
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knowledge of their existence. In the second place, it'seems strange 
(as Hort admits) that Marcion should have destroyed two whole 
chapters, the great bulk of which could certainly have given him no 
offence. Granted that he might have recoiled from the Scripture 
allusions and Judaism in 15***"*"™, and 16%, yet it was extremely 
easy to excise or modify these verses, as it is claimed he elsewhere 
systematically did ; and we are at a loss to perceive why he should 
have butchered such a revered Apostolic memento so awkwardly and 
needlessly. Besides, the lofty music of “according to revelation of 
mystery for times eternal kept in silence” must have charmed his ear 
exceedingly. The supposition that Marcion deleted these chapters 
cannot indeed be disproved with the means now at our command ; 
but neither can it be proved, and it remains devoid of inherent 
verisimilitude. ‘ 

Hort, who is keener logically than some other scholars, has scented 
the danger of admitting the obvious implication of the Rufinus-Origen 
passage, that there were in Marcion’s time copies of Romans without 
the debated chapters ; hence he has striven by a desperate conjec- 
ture to confine the reference to the Doxology. Observing from De 
La Rue’s notes that the Paris MS. Reg. 1639, of the twelfth century 
but of high authority, contains the reading “i eo Joco” instead of 
“ab eo loco”’ (as does also the St. Gall Codex 88, of the ninth cen- 
tury), he changes the preceding hoc into hic and obtains the follow- 
ing: “et non solum hic sed et in co loco ubi scriptum est‘ omne etc.” 
So that the whole stands thus: “This paragraph Marcion, by whom 
the Evangelic and Apostolic Scriptures were falsified, removed en- 
tirely from this Epistle ; and not only here but also in that place 
where it is written, ‘ But all that is not of faith is sin,’ he cut away 
everything quite to the end.”” How inane the whole statement: this 
paragraph he removed entirely from the Epistle, and somewhere else 
he cut everything away! There is no antecedent for “here” (Aic), 
there is no sense in the phrase “in that place.” We see clearly what 
is meant when we read, “and not only this (paragraph he removed), 
but also from that place where it is written ‘all that is not of faith is 
sin,” even to the end he cut everything away.” But how could Mar- 
cion in one passage, “all, etc. . . . sin,” cut away quite to the end 
everything of an entirely different passage? As well say, In the first 
chapter of Luke he cut off all the second! Moreover, “ad” is the 
natural antecedent of “ usgue ad,” while “in” is very unnatural ; we 
say from A even to Z, but not zm A even to Z. Still further, there 
is no just sense for the words “ usgue ad finem cuncta dissecuit” (“he 
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cut away everything quite to the end”) if the reference is only to 
this paragraph of three verses, and not to the end of the Epistle. 
Once more, as Lightfoot has noticed, the following word “ipsum” 
(“ hoc ipsum caput’’) loses all force in the absence of contrast with 
other portions, a contrast destroyed in Hort’s reading. Finally, the 
arguments of Hort as to the strangeness of the ordinary construction 
lose all their force on reflecting that it is not Origen we are reading, 
but a free compiler, Rufinus, who has in his fashion here bridged 
together two statements unrelated in the original. 

It is needless to pursue Hort’s conjecture any further. It has met 
with no acceptance, Lightfoot, Zahn, and Riggenbach perceiving its 
emptiness. It has interest only as showing to what straits such an 
ingenious master of manuscripts finds himself reduced in defending 
the genuineness of these chapters. 

Up to this point, therefore, the case stands thus : 

Tertullian, Irenzeus, and Cyprian betray no knowledge of these 
chapters ; but Clement and Origen each quote them seven times. 

Tertullian mentions 14” as “in the close of the Epistle.” 

In Marcion’s time there were copies lacking these chapters. 

When we ask, “ Why lacking?” the voice of Origen (a hundred 
years later), as echoed by Rufinus (a hundred and fifty years later 
still), answers, “ Marcion exscinded them.”” When we ask for proof, 
there is silence; when we seek for motives, none are found. In 
fact, so far as we know, Marcion supremely valued this Epistle to 
Romans ; how, then, can we believe that he would thus wantonly cut 
off both feet of his idol? 

These facts indicate — none of them unequivocally, but all together 
clearly — that these chapters formed no part of the Scriptures as 
known to Tertullian. 

Passing over now to the argument from manuscripts, the fact con- 
fronts us of the general textual uncertainty of these chapters, the like 
of which is hardly found elsewhere in the New Testament. This gen- 
eral fact is made up out of many details, which must now be studied 
separately. First of all we must note a circumstance which has not 
received due attention, that, especially in chapter 15, the great Vati- 
can Codex B seems to part company with its former associates and 
veers visibly toward the so-called Western Text. In the foregoing 
fourteen chapters this Codex is found but rarely on the side of DFG, 
or any of these against the other authorities, and even in these rare 
cases it is often in some insignificant detail, a mere matter of scribal 
error. There are about twenty such cases, viz. : 
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17, apveves BD*G, 73, 137 against appeves SACD*LP. 

3”, omit yap BD*G, 76 ef ad. against others. 

3", omit 04) ABG against others. 

31, omit o, BG against others. 

4”, omit xa. BD*FG ef a/. against others. 

5°, omit ry muoree BDFG ef¢ a/. against others. 

51*, aAAa BD against others (add). 

7°, omit yuas BFG against others. 

7”, omit eywq) BCDFG e¢ a/. against others. 

8", omit Invour after Xpcrov BD°FG against others, and da ro evot- 

kovy avrov mvevya, BDFGKLP* against others. 

8*, omit xae B?DFG against others, but omit re cae B*, 47™%. 

8*, omit Incovs BDK e¢ a/. against others. 

9, » da0yxn BDFG ef a/. against others. 

9”, re ovv ert BDFG ef¢ a. against others. 
10”, evpeOnv ev BD*FG ef a/. against others (evpeOyv), and add ew 

before rors BD* e¢ a/. against others. 

11, omit «¢€ BD*FG against others. 

11%, aveSepevvyta B7DFGL against NAB* (avefepavvyta). 

13°, omit ev rw BFG ef ad. against others. 

14°, omit yap 8°BDFG ef a/. against 8*ACP e# a7. 

14”, omit ovy ; add amo- before dwoe BD*FG e¢ a/. against others. 


This seems to be the complete list, and only a few are of much 
significance. Here are represented about 730 lines. Now consider 
the corresponding list for chap. 15: 


1, add Aeyee BDFG e¢ a/. against others. 

13, rAnpopopyoat BFG against others (wAnpwoat). 

%, piAorimovpat BD*FGP ef¢ a/. against others (dtAortpovpevor). 

* qoAAaxts BDFG against others (ra modAa). 

*4 azo ypwv B, ad yuov DFG ef a/., against others (vp vpwv). 

51, Swpodopia BD*FG ef a/. against others (daxova). 

31,» ev BD*FG 213, against others (7 as). 

®, «\0w BDFGLP ef al. against others (eAOwv), X* eXOwv, KR eAdw. 

%, xuptov Incov B, xptorov Invov DFG ef a/., against others (Oeov). 

® B omits cvvavaravewpat yy (NACLP), D has avayvéw peO vuwr, 
FG avayvyw peO vp. 


Besides, there are really three other cases, in vv. *, where BD(F)G 
agree against the others, but where C? and C* oppose each other, and 
v.”, where BC““DFG 37 oppose the others. Here, then, are thirteen 
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cases in about seventy lines against twenty cases in over seven hun- 
dred lines. Moreover, these thirteen cases fully balance, if they do 
not outweigh, in importance the other twenty. Still further, there 
are not a few cases in this chapter where B stands practically alone. 
What is the precise significance of this phenomenon, we may not be 
able to divine, but of one thing we may be sure, that “his 15th chapter 
does not stand on the same footing codically as the preceding fourteen. 

This state of the case we should expect confidently, if the 15th 
chapter were of later origin than the others, and we should desire no 
better general explanation ; but if this chapter be of the same date 
and homogeneous with the others, then for this broad diplomatic dis- 
tinction we are left to imaginary explanations, many ingenious, but 
none satisfactory. 

The other features of textual dubiety concern mainly the Doxology, 
16”, and the Benediction, 16%. Here the state of the case is so 
exceedingly complicated that it is necessary, in order to secure a vivid 
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conspectus of the whole, to call a pictorial representation to our aid. 
Accordingly, we shall divide two facing pages into columns represent- 
ing the narrow strips of manuscript, and shall place in these columns 
the text in question, or so much of it as may be necessary for our 
purpose, and shall head each column with the authorities for the text 
as given below. These columns will be numbered and cited as I, II, 
III, IV. In this way, the whole situation may be comprehended at 
a glance. Details that cannot well find place in this tabulation will 
be noted, and if need be, discussed separately. We begin each 
column with the last element common to all, 14”. 

We now come to the discussion of the whole state of this case, 
than which nothing more intricate has ever presented itself in a court 
of justice. We do not indulge any fond hope of completely master- 
ing the huge bulk of evidence at hand, of reducing its chaos to per- 
fect order, or of presenting vividly to the reader all the issues in this 
wide field of controversy ; but we do expect to discover certain hinges 





III. 


XBCD(?), 16. 80. 137. 186. d(?) f, 
vg., pesh., cop., aeth., ar., Orig., Ambr., 
Pelag., alti codices (Orig.). 
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of argument on which the general verdict must hang, and to exhibit 
them clearly, unmistakably, convincingly. 

First, then, we observe that the forms of manuscripts are essentially 
four: those in which the Doxology is entirely absent ; those in which 
it is at the end of 14; those in which it is at the end of 16; those in 
which it is present in both places. This fact in itself is very signifi- 
cant. If the Doxology be an original part of the Epistle, it has been 
transposed in nearly half of the manuscripts, it has been doubled 
in many, it has been dropped out of at least a few. Moreover, this 
transposition has not been over a few verses only, but over two whole 
chapters, and it has taken place in no one single family of manu- 
scripts, but has spread itself, and that, too, at a comparatively early 
date, over all Christendom. Nothing like this has taken place in any 
other New Testament document. To be sure, there is a Wanderstelle 
in John 7*-8", but it is no longer recognized as original. There 
seems to be a slight dislocation in 1 Cor. 14%"; but it is not to 
be compared with the present one, and itself points almost certainly 
to interpolation. Undoubtedly, when a passage occurs now here, now 
there, now in both places, now in neither, the first suggestion is that it 
is a later addition. That such an addition, written perhaps at first on 
the margin, should be wedged in at this point, at that, at both, or left 
out altogether, seems so natural as to call for no explanation. Such 
would be our conclusion, or at least our very strong suspicion, even 
if the passage were perfectly in accord with the style and thought of 
the rest of the composition, and even if it fitted in easily and natu- 
rally into one or both of the positions, for the displacement, the repe- 
tition, and the omission would be hard to account for, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

However, the circumstances, far from being favorable, are one 
and all as unfavorable as possible, and this by the admission of the 
ablest and most ardent defenders of the genuineness of this Dox- 
ology. We have seen that such masters as Alford and Lightfoot 
despair of making it intelligible as composed by Paul at the time 
of writing the rest of the Epistle, not to mention more independent 
critics like Reiche, Delitzsch, Weizsdcker, and numerous others. 
Whether or not the style and thought be impossibly Pauline, it is 
confessed and indubitable that they are surprising and can be under- 
stood in their connection only with extreme difficulty. 

Moreover, even if we admit the paragraph to be intelligible in 
itself as a Pauline product of the time in question, it remains impos- 
sible to place it satisfactorily either at the end of 14 or of 16. Here 
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again we forbear to advance our own conviction of its ineptness 
in either context, for our opinion might be thought biassed by our 
general critical tenets. No such objection holds against the great 
conservative masters. Zahn is the latest and certainly one of the 
ablest. He maintains with insistence that the Doxology is entirely 
out of place at the end of 16, and that it must stand after 14. He 
urges (pp. 269, 270) five reasons that seem convincing against the 
advanced position of the Doxology, at the close of 16; in particular 
he finds it “ schwer denkbar” that Paul, after wandering farther and 
farther from his fundamental thought through a long series of “ per- 
sonals ”’ (154-16), should suddenly pen these important sentences ; 
and still more is it “erst recht unbegreiflich” that immediately upon 
resuming a thread of thought long since dropped, he should fall into 
such excitement as would explain the irregular construction of the 
paragraph. Furthermore, he finds that the confusion of text is 
scarcely explicable if the Doxology was originally at the close, and 
that the transposition to the end of 14 admits of no natural explana- 
tion. It is impossible for any one to deny the force of Zahn’s 
reasoning, and we must admit that even the most enlightened ultra- 
conservatism finds the Doxology in its final position impossible to 
comprehend. 

But when we turn to Zahn’s positive arguments for the other (re- 
tired) position, we cannot suppress a smile. He thinks he discerns 
in this inflated, ecclesiastical torso of a sentence a full preparation 
for the following thirteen verses, and a wide-sweeping retrospect of 
the preceding chapters. These allusions to the past and hints of the 
future are of the finest, subtlest, and most covert type, so exceedingly 
recondite and cautiously veiled that only Hofmann and Zahn have 
been able to detect them. Thus he finds in r@ duvapévw dyads ornpi- 
ga. (16) a delicate finger pointing back to orjxe, oradycerat, Svvare? 
& xvpios orjoat a’rév—of course! For do not stand and stablish 
begin with the same triplet of letters, sa? And how visibly does 
Svvapévw in the Doxology stand as a daysman with outstretched arms 
of mediation between Svvaret in 14‘ and Suvaroé in 15’! How impos- 
sible to make any one of these three stand without the support of the 
other twain! Moreover, it is blindingly clear that xypvypa ‘Inood is 
the necessary logical precursor of the historical (!) details of 15*°, 
while “the very surprising Sid re ypapav rpopytixay” is the proper 
anticipation of 15**” ! 

Meantime, however, Zahn has failed to perceive the fact that the 
address in the Doxology seems to be to the Weak, who need to be 
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“tablished,” while both in 14”™ and in 15) it is to the Strong. How 
improbable that Paul would turn abruptly away from the Able to the 
Unable and then turn with equal abruptness back to the Able again ! 

Hofmann was far bolder and more thorough-going. He found it 
imperative to connect 7@ duvapévw and pdvy code Gee directly with 
ddetAopuev, SO as to obtain such a structure as this: ‘ Now to him that 
is able to stablish you according to my gospel and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery which has 
been kept in silence through times eternal, but now is manifested, 
and by the scriptures of the prophets, according to the command 
of the Eternal God, is made known unto all the nations unto obe- 
dience of faith; to the only wise God, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be the glory forever, Amen! we owe it, we that are able, 
to bear the infirmities of the unable and not to please ourselves.” 
With justice Zahn recoils before this “ wageheuerliches Satzgebilde.” 
But Hofmann’s reasoning is far more stringent than Zahn’s. He 
shows that these verses are no “ Doxology,” that the common inter- 
pretation assumes the “ wholly impossible,” grammatically and actu- 
ally, as well as the “incredible” (that the Apostle should close a 
Doxology to God with a Doxology to Christ), and that the aberration 
in syntax commonly allowed is “unthinkable” (Die Heilige Schrift 
N.T., iii. pp. 577-582). Nevertheless, the syntactic monster that 
Hofmann has formed is certainly nothing but a chimera. 

We must admit the strength of the arguments brought by both 
critics against the possibility of understanding these verses at the 
close of 16; but this strength is merely negative, —it helps not the 
least to comprehend them at the end of 14. On the contrary, even | 
Hofmann admits that, as a Doxology, they are “ nothwendig an dieser 
Stelle unangemessen,” and finds the “ Zusammenhang unleidlich durch 
sie unterbrochen.” So he would account for their transposition to 
the end of the Epistle, and hence he is forced to treat them as “no 
Doxology.” Later, though not abler, expositors despair of making 
these verses intelligible where Hofmann and Zahn find it necessary 
to place them, but they make scarcely any effort to break the force 
of the negations of these great masters. 

What, then, must we affirm as clearly made out through this con- 
troversy? So much at least: that either position of the Doxology 
is surprising, unnatural, bewildering, and not to be vindicated save 
by the utmost reach of subtlety. Even as the case now stands, then, 
it may be closed against the genuineness of the Doxology, unless 
we are to reverse all the accepted canons of criticism ; for a passage 
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that fluctuates in position, that is repeated in some manuscripts and 
omitted in others, that surprises and perplexes equally by its matter 
and its manner, that is incomplete in its grammatical structure, and 
that is declared by the greatest conservative exegetes to fit in neither 
context, — such a passage has nothing to recommend and everything 
to oppose its claims to be genuine. 

Before we can further advance the argument, we must raise the 
question, What was the earlier position of the Doxology? As is well 
known, the authoritative editors place it at the end of the Epistle, 
though Griesbach put it after 14%. This they do on the authority of 
the great Uncials NBCD, a few cursives, versions, and Fathers, but 
it is especially the weighty Alexandrines’ 8BC that turn the scale. 
Against such authority the later Uncials, the 172 Minuscules, the 
versions, the Fathers, plead in vain. Yet we have seen that such 
masters as Griesbach, Hofmann, and Zahn are unconvinced. Have 
they any good reason? 

‘In answer we observe first that the antiquity of & and B counts 
hardly anything in this matter. For they take us back scarcely 
further than A.D. 400, whereas the varying position of the Doxology 
is proved for at least a hundred and seventy years earlier. Origen 
tells us that he found it “72 nonnullis codicibus”’ after “ whatsoever 
is not of faith, is sin” ; “ adit vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est posi- 
tum, continent.” Hence it is certain that the double position was 
held for not less than a hundred and seventy years before the date 
of & or B; hence, so far as age is concerned, their testimony is 
neither more nor less weighty than that of many other mss. They 
were copied from mss. that contained this Doxology at the end of 
the whole ; the cursives and L were copied from mss. that contained 
it before 15. Ifthe double position could not be traced back beyond 
A.D. 400, the testimony of & and B would be invaluable as the oldest 
testimony, and might be accepted as raising at least a probability that 
the other position was taken later. But as it was certainly taken 
earlier, the agreement of the Alexandrines has not that significance. 

On the other hand, the almost unanimous testimony of the minus- 
cules proves the wide prevalence of the position of the Doxology 
before 15, so that we may confidently affirm that the diplomatic evi- 
dence up to this point at least does not incline toward the Vatican 
reading. On its face it favors the Antiochian reading, and a fair 
interpretation of Origen-Rufinus does likewise. For when he says, 


1 Not, of course, necessarily written in Alexandria, but under her influence, 
reflecting her thought and culture. 
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“But other codices contain it at the end, as it is now placed,” the 
word now (nunc) unavoidably suggests an opposition to an implied 
then, at some earlier date, at which it was nof placed as it is now. 
This inference may not be necessary, but it is certainly the only natu- 
ral one. Moreover, it is corroborated by the further reflection that 
Origen could not have meant that oz it was placed on/y at the end, 
whereas formerly it was placed diversely ; for the position at the end 
never became nearly universally recognized, and countless authorities 
later than Origen place it before 15. 

These considerations are by no means weakened, but are rather 
strengthened, if we ascribe the words “wt nunc est positum” not to 
Origen at all, but to Rufinus (A.p. 380). For that is near the date 
of the great Alexandrian uncials, which do place the Doxology at the 
end. Now Origen was himself an Alexandrian, and nothing seems 
more natural than to understand that he (or Rufinus) was speaking 
of the text as it was coming to be established in Alexandria, in diver- 
gence from an elder text which placed the Doxology at the close of 
14 and furnished the archetype to L and the countless cursives. 

But even if this scale of codical evidence were level or tipped 
toward the advanced position of the Doxology, it would turn heavily 
to the other side on throwing the versions into the balance. The 
Arabic, the Coptic, the A°thiopian, one and all show the Alexandrian 
preference, which favored the Doxology at the end on grounds of 
mere propriety. Their testimony illustrates merely the influence 
of Alexandria on the construction of the New Testament; it does 
not take us beyond the charmed circle of her dominance. So, too, 
the Fathers Clement and Origen are the chief representatives of the 
Alexandrine school, while Hieronymus, in his Vulgate as in his Com- 
mentaries, is often hardly more than an echo of the latter. Hence 
the centre of gravity of all this testimony is found in the Egyptian 
capital ; there the idea of placing the Doxology at the end found, 
if not its cradle, at least its home, and thence it radiated over Chris- 
tendom. We readily grant this Alexandrian tradition its claims to 
superior intelligence, but this implies not so much its originality as 
the contrary. 

On the other hand, the versions under II indicate a widespread 
prevalence of the other position of the Doxology, East, North, and 
West, and cannot be traced back to a single source. Worthy of 
special mention is the Philoxenian Syriac (made a.p. 508, revised 
by Thomas of Heraklea, a.p. 616, at Alexandria, “by aid of 2 (or 3) 
accurate Greek mss. in the monastery of the Antonians”’). This cir- 
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cumstance is important, because it records a deliberate judgment at 
‘an early date by competent authority against the Alexandrines in 
Alexandria itself. It is well known that this version is the “ abject 
slave”’ of the mss., the most servile extant, continually changing the 
Peshitto to conform to the Greek, often ludicrously, and for this very 
reason of absolute authority as to the form of the early Greek mss. 
from which it was made. 

The testimony of the older Latin? versions is so important and so 
complicated as to call for distinct treatment. Of these it is now 
common to distinguish three successive types: the African, the 
European (called “Communis” by Zimmer), and the Italic. The 
first exists for us only in the citations of Tertullian and Cyprian, and 
is hence unavailable for the present discussion, since neither cites 
either of the two contested chapters. The second seems best repre- 
sented by d, g, and the citations of Ambrosiaster and Victorinus. The 
third appears in the Itala of Augustine. 

The oldest documentary evidence concerning “ Communis’’ seems 
to be found in the Breves (called also Brevis Epistola, Capitula 
Tituli), or chapters of the ancient capitulation of Romans, a list of 
which is often prefixed with summaries of their contents to the text 
of the Epistle. These Breves are found thus far only in mss. of the 
Vulgate, but are themselves based not on the Vulgate, but on much 
older versions, as is admitted, being proved in various ways that need 
here no repetition. They had, in fact, a long history behind them 
before they entered the Vulgate mss., and had suffered many things 
at the hands of time. The oldest ms. that preserves them entire is 
the Codex Amiatinus. The Codex Fuldensis contains two quite differ- 
erent Breves, the second corresponding to the Amiatinian, but only 
half preserved. Corssen has called attention to the fact that the 
Amiatinian Breves correspond often to the sections in D and some- 
times in F, but he deals only with the number of the chapters (in 
Romans) placed on the margin of the text, and neglects the con- 
tents. The agreement of number and content is not always exact ; 
the catalogue of Thomasius shows that in different mss. the numbers 
are attached somewhat differently an evidence of the great age 
of these Breves, for it is time that has brought about such disloca- 


2 The following account of the Old-Latin versions is largely an abridgment of 
the discussion in Riggenbach’s article on the Doxology, in Neue Jakrbiicher fir 
Deutsche Theologie, 1. 1892, pp. 530-558. That the conclusions here reached are 
directly opposed to Riggenbach’s results is believed to justify so much repro- 
duction. 
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tions. But, not to lose ourselves in too many details, the important 
point is this: The whole number of chapters in the Codex Amiatinus 
of Romans is LI; Capitulum L reads thus: ‘ De periculo contristante 
Jratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regnum dei esca et potus sed 
tustitia et pax et gaudium in spiritu sancto. Here the reference to 
Rom. 14” is unmistakable, but the following verses ** may very 
well have been included, since the Capitulum does not in general 
give the full content, but only the main features. The last Capitulum 
(LI) reads: “ De mysterio domini ante passionem in silentio habito 
post passionem vero ipsius revelato.” Undoubtedly this must refer 
to 16”, though the specifications ante passionem and post passionem 
may point to a text slightly different from any that we know; or the 
first may possibly have crept in from Cap. 9 of Ephesians: “ De mys- 
terio domini quod ante passionem ....’ Herewith then is proved 
that in the text, certainly a very ancient one, that lay at the basis 
of the Amiatinian Breves, the Doxology was placed immediately 
after 14”. 

Of course, many attempts are made to escape this conclusion. 
It is objected that in the Amiatinian text the number LI is placed 
opposite 15* and not immediately after 14”; but similar slight dis- 
placements are common and tell nothing against the plain indication 
of the contents. It is surmised that originally other Capitula stood 
between L and LI but have fallen out, —an utterly baseless conjec- 
ture. Or it is imagined that the capitulator neglected chapters 15 
and 16 as unimportant, and passed over at once to the Doxology, 
16””, Another vain imagining ; for 15 in any case is far from be- 
ing negligible, but is personally, historically, and dogmatically of the 
weightiest import. What an untutored fancy, that a third-century 
cataloguer could regard any part of Paul’s Epistles as negligible or 
unworthy of his attention ! 

Moreover, there are three mss. thus far known that do contain 
additional chapters. One of these (Brit. Mus., Add. 28107, a.D. 1097) 
leaves out LI and adds nine others, the last referring to Rom. 167* 
(Salutatio timothei et ceterorum etiam et ipsius pauli qui epistolam in 
domino se scripsisse dicit), where it is noteworthy that pau/i is boldly 
put for “rt. This complement is clearly the work of a later hand 
(as Riggenbach points out), the Latin being much better than in 
the rest of the Breves and dependent wholly on the Vulgate. The 
second capitulation (Brit. Mus., Reg. 1. E. VIII, of the tenth cen- 
tury), not Amiatinian but based on the Amiatinian, has only twenty- 
nine chapters; the Amiatinian LI is broken up into XXVI and 
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XXVII, while XXVIII (Odsecratio paul ad dominum ut liberetur 
ab infidelibus) refers to XV, and the last, XXIX (Salutatio pauli ad 
Jratres),to XVI. The third (B. 5. 1, Trin. Coll. Camb., twelfth cen- 
tury) combines two early Amiatinian chapters into one, so that L is: 
‘ De mysterio, etc.’ ; it then adds 


LI: Obsecratio pauli ad dominum, ete. 
LIL: Salutatio pauli ad fratres. 


The reader will ask no proof that the two added capitula proceed 
in both cases from a later hand. The brief and perfunctory way in 
which chapters of widely varying contents are lumped together in a 
few words is sufficient indication. Herewith is refuted the theory 
of Riggenbach (p. 544) that some ignorant scribe, copying the 
Breves from an old Latin ms. into a Vulgate ms., may have omitted 
the Capitulation after the Doxology, because in the Vulgate he read 
the Doxology at the close of the Epistle ! 

‘The Amiatinian testimony is further strengthened by that of the 
concordance given by Vezzosi as found in a ms. in the Murbach 
Monastery, bearing the title, ‘ De his gue aliquid epistolis repetit et al- 
quoties comprehendit. Following the analogy of Priscillian, Riggen- 
bach prefers the name ‘‘Canones Murbacenses.” These “Canons” 
are based on the Amiatinian Breves, and the four consecutives XL, 
XLI, XLII, XLIII, the last that refer to Romans, make it plain that 
LI refers to the Doxology and that this latter followed immediately 
upon 14”. For we read, XLII: ‘ Quod regnum Dei non sit esca et 
potus, ad Rom. L, ad Cor. prima XI’ XLII: ‘De abscondito 
sacramento a seculo,ad Rom. LI, ad Eph. 1X, ad Col. Ill, ad Tit. 
J,ad Hebr. II Were the Latin sacramento has displaced the Greek 
mysterio, but the reference to the Doxology is indubitable. 

This is not all, however. An Old-Latin codex Carolinus (gue), 
edited by Tischendorf in Anecdota sacra et profana, contains in 
parallel columns an Old-Latin and a Gothic version, the former 
nearly related to d and g. Only four leaves of Romans are pre- 
served, containing 11°-12°, 12”—-13°, 14°”, 15>. Plainly a leaf (or 
two pages) has fallen out between 14” and 15%, inclusive. An easy 
reckoning shows both for the Gothic (Hort) and for the Latin (Rig- 
genbach) that the missing verses, including the Doxology, would fill 
out two pages exactly, while without the Doxology there would be 
too much for one page and not enough for two. Either both Gothic 
and Old Latin contained the Doxology here between 14 and 15, or 
one or both left a space for it. Another fragment (Codex Ambrosi- 
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anus) proves that the Gothic text ended with Rom. 16%, thus: Amsés 
Jraujins unsaris Jesuis Xristaus mib ahmin izsvaramma. Amen. 
Du Rumonim ustauh. Du Rumonim melip ist us Kaurinpon3 
Herewith, then, it is not indeed proved, but rendered highly proba- 
ble, that the Old Latin as given in this Codex Carolinus contained 
the Doxology before 157. 

Another fragment of thirty-one pages, from the Biblioteca capito- 
lare of Monza, designated by I.3, written a little before or a little 
after A.D. goo, closes thus: Gratia domini nostri thesu christt cum 
omnibus vobis: amen. Explicit ad romanos.—The Doxology was 
not, then, at the close in this ms. Was it before 15’? A quaternion, 
from 107-15”, has been torn away, but enough of the edges remains 
to show that pages 25 and 26 of Romans began with 12” and 13’. 
Page 27 began on the left with 


dominom.. 
SUM... 
went... 

i peer 


which Varisco completes into Rom. 14°. Page 28 began on the 
right with 


; ; ‘ ‘i . neau 
5 = - ; ‘ . ; bur 
: ‘ a : ; Fe a ‘ js ‘ : uan 
; a R z é : s ; la 


The ... me au suggests omne autem quod .. .; the dur may be 
for dor in roborare (instead of confirmare) ; the wan seems to repre- 
sent evangelium; the /a, revelationem. A text somewhat different 
from any we know seems to be thus dimly shadowed forth, but noth- 
ing like these syllables can be found near the beginning of 15, and 
the Received Text from 14° to 15” would not nearly fill out pages 
27, 28 in this fragment. We may confidently conclude, then, with 
Riggenbach that this ms. had a version of the Doxology before 15'. 
This Codex Modiciensis is a Vulgate, but mixed, and seems to repre- 
sent an older form, much like d and g. 

Much stronger is the testimony of the Codex Bobbiensis of the 
ninth or tenth century, now in Milan and marked E 26 inf. This 


8 According to Moritz Heyne, 1874. ° 
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ms., also Vulgate in the main, leans still more notably toward d and g, 
and seems to represent a still earlier tradition. The noteworthy fact 
is that it does not contain the Doxology at all. Hereby, then, our 
subsequent conclusion with respect to DdGgF is greatly strengthened. 
Since it is thus decisively proved that some Old Latin versions did 
not contain the Doxology, there remains no reason at all for insisting, 
against all appearances, that d or D did contain it. 

When, now, we come to the Itala (and Vulgate), the testimony is 
very scanty. In the Paulines only a single ms. of fragments (the Frei- 
singer) of the Itala has been preserved (denoted by r, of fifth or sixth 
century, edited by Ziegler). This contains Rom. 14"-15", without 
the Doxology, so that it is certain that the Doxology did not appear 
before 15’. The fragment is on the two pages of the 17th folio; also 
1 Cor. begins on the first page of the 2oth folio; hence from 15 to 
the close must have occupied two folios, the 18th and roth, or four 
pages. An easy calculation shows that these four pages would be 
just enough for 15" to 16%, the subscription to Romans, and the title 
to 1 Cor., but not enough for the Doxology. Even if we suppose 
v.™ omitted, which is possible, there would still not be space enough 
for the Doxology, the subscription for Romans, and the superscription 
for 1 Cor. But if we suppose both v.* omitted and the Corinthian 
superscription also omitted, then there might be found space for the 
Doxology. Either, then, the Doxology was entirely wanting in this 
ms., or else both v.* and the Corinthian superscription were want- 
ing. The absence of this last is very unlikely. True, there is a 
precedent in Dd, but we shall see that it testifies not to the presence, 
but to the absence, of the Doxology in the mater of Dd. It is not 
enough to reply that the superscription to 2 Cor. is wanting for lack 
of space under the subscription to 1 Cor., and is not made good on 
the next page, for both these Epistles were to Corinthians, and were 
not always kept apart as First and Second in the ancient mind, but 
were thought as one. ‘ While then we cannot be sure, yet the scale 
of probability seems to nod toward the supposition that the Doxology 
was never present in this Itala ms. 

Of the Latin Fathers, Augustine prefers the Itala and cites the 
Doxology, but from what position we cannot say; Ambrosiaster 
(fourth century) reads it at the close of 16. 

It is said by Riggenbach that Hieronymus would not have placed 
the Doxology at the end unless the prevailing Itala had it there. 
But why? This position is undoubtedly far preferable, and since 
there was certainly a divided testimony it was left open to Hierony- 
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mus, without offence, to place it where it seemed least out of place. 
For this the learned Alexandrian tradition was sufficient warrant.‘ 


We may now sum up the situation as it concerns the Latin versions 
thus : 


African: Tertullian and Cyprian the witnesses; neither quotes 
from 15 and 16. 
European: The Amiatinian Breves, based on some lost but very 
ancient Latin text, supported by the Canones Murba- 
censes, place the Doxology before 15’ and omit 15 
and 16. 
The Codex Carolinus probably had in either Latin or 
Gothic column or both the Doxology or space for it 
before 15°. 
The Gothic of Ulfilas closes with the Benediction, 16%, 
without the Doxology. 
The Codex Modiciensis almost certainly placed the Dox- 
ology before 15}. 
The Codex Bobbiensis did not contain the Doxology 
at all. 
Italic : The Freisinger ms., r, certainly did not contain the Dox- 
ology before 151, and most probably not after 167), 
Augustine’s evidence does not touch the position of the 
Doxology ; Ambrosiaster testifies to its position after 
ch. 16. 


In the presence of this evidence it seems impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the oldest and most widely recognized position of 
the Doxology in the Latin versions was immediately after 14”. Also 
the Gothic version certainly did not have the Doxology at the close 
of the Epistle. This witness of the versions is exceeding strong. The 
Gothic dates from about a.p. 350; the Latin versions are of unknown 
antiquity, but even the Vulgate of Jerome, which displaced them, 
dates back to a.D. 383; they must have been a century, it may be 
nearly two centuries, older. At such a remote epoch the position 
of the Doxology before 15! was firmly established and widely recog- 
nized. Unless every indication misleads, the movement was away 
from this location toward the end of the Epistle. A plain trace of 


4 After all, it is not easy to join sharp issue as to how the Latin texts read in 
the days of Hieronymus; because, in his oft-quoted phrase, “ guot codices tot 
exemplaria.” The most we can establish concerns particular mss., and these 
were at no time perhaps a unit in their witness. 
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this movement is yet preserved in the trilingual minuscule 109 of 
the eleventh century or later. Here the Doxology appears in Greek 
at the close of 14, but in Latin at the close of 16; however, a later 
hand has also inserted it after 14%. This insertion may have been 
made in order to conform the Latin to the Greek ; but it shows both 
how careful were the scribes that nothing should be lost and also that 
the original Greek ms. in possession of the scribe had the Doxology 
in its earlier position. 

In the light of these facts, how shall we judge the statement of 
Riggenbach, that all the oldest Greek mss. placed the Doxology at 
the end? True, even Lucht lends sanction to this dictum, but it is 
plain that by “all” they can mean nothing but SBC. For D’s wit- 
ness will be proved to be against the Doxology in either position, as 
also that of F and G, and their ancient original ; while A, P, and 17 
(as good as an uncial) annul their own witness by placing the Dox- 
ology in both positions. The case stands, then, SBC against DFGL. 
The weight of the trio is certainly great, but they represent after all 
only the one Alexandrian tradition, whereas the range of the four is 
far greater. For our part, we cannot see that in the mere matter 
of uncials there is much to choose between the two groups; but 
when the testimony of the versions is considered along with the 
internal probabilities, the scale turns unmistakably against the Alex- 
andrines. All their support, both in the versions (except perhaps 
Peshitto) and in the Fathers, is practically geographically one. The 
case, then, is narrowed down to this: The Alexandrine tradition, and 
no other independent authority, places the Doxology at the close. 
But the head of this tradition is Origen, and Origen himself admits 
that he found it placed variously, and implies apparently that the 
other position, before 15', was the earlier. If we can estimate at all 
the weight of evidence, there can hardly be any question but that 
Zahn is right in preferring this, the retired position. 

An interesting and important confirmation of this conclusion will 
be found in the study of the Benediction, v.*. It is wanting in 
NABC, a few cursives, the Coptic, important Vulgate mss., perhaps 
in the text of Origen. Of course, then, it is rejected by Westcott a] 
and Hort and Tischendorf as a doublet of 16%. Nevertheless, Zahn Fi 
rightly regards the witness in its favor as “ganz uberwiegend”: 
DFGL, nearly all cursives, the Antiochian interpreters, Gothic and oe 
Philoxenian versions, many Vulgate mss., Pelagius; also (as after 
16”) P, a few cursives, Peshitto, Armenian, Ambrosiaster. In a 
word, the Alexandrian tradition calls for rejection, all else for reten- 
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tion. Of course, two hypotheses are here possible: (a) that this 
v.* was inserted when the Doxology was removed back to 15}, to 
supply a formal ending to the Epistle ; (4) that it was omitted when 
the Doxology was transferred forward from its earlier position before 
151 to the end of the Epistle, as being no longer necessary but in 
fact disturbing, the Doxology itself now furnishing the fitting close. 
Which hypothesis shall we prefer ? 

We hold firmly that in general a strong presumption favors the 
shorter text: omissions are in most cases far less likely than inser- 
tions. In this instance, however, a number of circumstances seem 
to render our second supposition more probable than the first. 

(1) If this Benediction were inserted to take the place of the 
Doxology removed to 14”, since this insertion has taken place in an 
immense number of mss. and versions representing the most far-spread 
traditions, —in fact, the whole circuit of Christendom, Alexandria 
and its dependencies excepted, — it seems strange that precisely the 
same form should everywhere have been used when there were many 
forms to choose from. It is very unlikely that so many widely sepa- 
rated and broadly diverse mss. and versions, East and West, should 
have sprung from a single original after the year, say, 200, and still 
more unlikely that independent interpolators should agree so per- 
fectly.* 

(2) The position of the Benediction after 16”, which is very 
respectably attested, is not at all explained by the hypothesis (a) of 
insertion. Of course, we can devise some other supposition, and 
combine the two; but such a massing of hypotheses is always 
repulsive. 

(3) If our argument (pp. 151-160) against the genuineness of the 
Dd Doxology be sound, then the case appears well-nigh decided 
against the Doxology; but if not, if the apologists be correct, then 
the presence of this v.* in Dd, along with vv.*”, makes very strongly 
against the hypothesis (a) that the Benediction (v.*) was removed to 
make way for the Doxology. 

(4) Similar remarks apply to the similar case of f. 

(5) The authorities that place the Doxology before 15? all give | 
the shorter form ets rovs atwvas; only those that place it after 16” 
give the longer form ets rovs awvas Twv atwywv. It is strange that the 
twv aiwvwy should be cut off in transferring from the end back to 14”; 

5 The Gothic form, “with your spirit” (p. 136), is a partial exception. This 
may be intentional conformity with Gal. 6!8. or it may be a mistake of TTAN- 
TWN for TOYTTNC, aided perhaps by stenography. 
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it is very natural that it should be added on transference to the close 
of the Epistle, to round off the whole with a sonorous phrase. 

(6) The two uncials (AP) that put the Doxology in both places, give 
it the shorter form before 15', the longer after 16%. Now, however, 
both B and C give the Doxology in its shorter form, while & (and D) 
give it in the longer form, at the close of the Epistle. The shorter 
form is then far more strongly attested, and it is this form that belongs 
properly and unvaryingly to the earlier position, after 14”. We see 
the change from the short form after 14” to the long form after 16% 
going on gradually under our own eyes. This last argument has also 
been driven home by Zahn. 

These difficulties make it hard or impossible to accept the hypothe- 
sis of insertion (@) ; but not one of them, nor indeed any other, is 
encountered by the hypothesis of omission (4). 

Does the scale still tremble? If so, then we may still throw into it 
this argument: ¢¢ 7s impossible to account for the transposition of this 
Doxology over two chapters backwards. If it stood originally written 
by Paul at the very close, why was it retired to a distant and far more 
unfitting location? The ablest conservatives, as Hofmann, Zahn, 
Sanday, and Headlam, admit that this question is unanswerable. The 
reasons invented by others are pitiable in their infirmities. Thus, 
some will have it that a church reading lesson closed with 14”, Tay dé 
& ovk ék micrews duapria éoriv, that the ending was thought to be too 
solemn and dispiriting and even ill-omened, and that the Doxology 
was thus thrown in as a consolation: “ videntur Greci, ne lectio pu- 
blica in severam sententiam desineret, hanc et clausulam attexuisse.” 
Such an empty conceit as this of Bengel does not call for refutation ; 
and yet a master like Nestle thinks it the only explanation worth 
mentioning, though he admits it is not satisfactory (nicht ganz 
befriedigt). Why should the condemnation of unfaith so frighten the 
faithful? What is there in the Doxology to drown the alleged mina- 
tory note in question? Why reach forward two chapters to such a 
long and inappropriate Doxology, when so many words of comfort lay 
so much nearer at hand, as in 15", for example — a verse incompara- 
‘ bly more cheering, and in every way more fitting? Why not change 
the reading lesson itself? This pretence is interesting only as show- 
ing the desperation of critics when called upon to account for the 
transposition of the Doxology from the close of the letter. 

Another frequent device of not less hopeless ingenuity is to throw 
the responsibility on the broad shoulders of Marcion. Sanday and 
Headlam, following Gifford, but running counter to their great leader, 
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Hort, will have it that Marcion cut away 15 and 16, and that in 
adapting the Epistle for church use it was thought advisable to omit 
these last chapters as too personal, and to make the break just where 
the arch-heretic had made it! This is about as if the Pope or an 
ecumenical council should omit the Epistle of James from its church 
service because Luther did not like its doctrine of justification by 
works, and called it an epistle of straw. Even if there had existed 
otherwise acceptable reasons for omitting these chapters from the 
church service, the very fact that they had suffered martyrdom from 
Marcion would have endeared them to Orthodoxy, and any other 
division rather than that of the arch-heretic would have been chosen. 
But it is not true either that there was any reason for omitting them, 
or that they were actually omitted where known to be existent in the 
mss. For 15!" are in no sense personal, but are dogmatic and 
important and highly edifying ; the rest of the chapter is no more 
personal than the average of Galatians and Corinthians, and is in 
various parts of first-class significance, and the same may be said of 
the paragraph 16”. Only the list of salutations might possibly be 
omitted, but nothing more. Moreover, it is a fact that the Synaxaria 
actually give 15!" for the seventh Sunday, and 15” for Saturday 
before the tenth Sunday after Pentecost. Also an Alexandrian Table 
of Lessons in a Vatican ms. edited by Zacagni gives Rom. 15** 19 03, 
consecutively. ‘This evidence is fragmentary, but it disposes of the 
fiction that these chapters would be felt as too personal for public 
service —a fiction that has already met with rejection, as by Hort, 
where it might have hoped to find favor. 

The real worth of all the attempted explanations of the backward 
transposition of the Doxology is vividly seen in this fact: Riggenbach 
considers carefully all those offered by his predecessors, and is reluc- 
tantly compelled to reject them, one and all, as entirely insufficient ; 
he then devises*® one himself, only to have it rejected with prompt 
decision by the mighty master Zahn. But this theory of Riggenbach 
deserves examination, if for no other reason, because it is the latest 
and most carefully wrought out, and represents the very best that can 
be said in defence of the present edited position of the Doxology at 
the end of the Epistle. What then does Riggenbach offer for our 
acceptance? He claims that the matter is, after all, “very simple,” 
if you look at it thus: 

The original position of the Doxology was its present edited posi- 


® Not exactly; his theory is in truth little else than Fritzsche’s revamped, but 
unimproved. 
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tion at the close of the composition. But there was felt a strong 
desire to have this Epistle end, as all the others, with the Benedic- 
tion. Accordingly the Western copyists undertook to correct the 
Apostle, by translating the Doxology to the end of the 14th chapter. 

Undoubtedly this explanation is quite as “simple” as could be 
desired ; few critics, however, will be found simple enough to accept 
it. Of all explanations yet offered it seems the least plausible, the 
most manifestly insufficient. Not the semblance of proof does Rig- 
genbach advance. The facts he alleges have no logical bearing 
whatever. ‘Thus he says the Western Texts are the first to show the 
Doxology after 14. But even if this be so, what can it signify, since 
we know from Origen, and since Riggenbach himself avows,’ that the 
double position antedates by centuries even any codical evidence, 
Western or Eastern? The retired position of the Doxology after 14 
established itself firmly in the East, as at Antioch, where it prevailed 
more completely than in the West, and there is no shred of evidence 
that it was placed there first by Western copyists. 

It is true, as Riggenbach affirms, that some Western texts placed 
the Benediction (16*) after the Doxology ; but this gives not even 
the feeblest support to his contention, but rather overthrows it, for 
it shows that if the objection which he alleges to having the Epistle 
close with a Doxology was really felt, the way to remove it was the 
simplest and easiest possible ; namely, to transpose the Benediction. 
Zahn has of course perceived this, and rightly regards it as decisive 
against Riggenbach. Moreover, we must remember that this percep- 
tion by the copyist of the irregular (?) position of the Doxology at 
the ciose of the Epistle, and his determination to improve on the 
Apostolic order, must have been made long before he reached the 
close, at least as early as the 14th chapter; for if he had merely 
copied down what lay before him until he passed 15' or even reached 
16”, it would have been too late to make the improvement, since no 
space would have been left between 14 and 15. Whereas, at the 
close he might easily have comprehended wv.* ** in a glance, have 


7 Riggenbach admits the displacement of the Doxology far antedates all extant 
mss., reaching back, he imagines, to the beginning of the second century, nearly 
a hundred years before the Doxology was probably written! This admission, 
however extravagant, is yet invaluable ; for if the Doxology was transposed over 
two centuries before & or B or C was written, how is it possible to know, or what 
right have we to presume, that they have preserved the original position? And 
yet Riggenbach’s elaborate argument rests with all its weight upon the testimony 
of these mss. ! 
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felt the ineptness if there was any, and have made: the transposition 
if deemed best. Or still more simply, if a Benediction really seemed 
necessary at the close, nothing would have been easier or more natu- 
ral than to add the words ‘H ydpts pO duav, which would have solved 
the whole difficulty, as in Colossians and 1, 2 Timothy. To transpose 
a Doxology back two chapters in order to bring the Benediction last, 
seems unnatural and in the highest degree improbable, like lifting an 
anvil to crush a gnat; in view of the fact that the space between 14 
and 15 was already closed up, it seems almost impossible. 

This last objection falls with decisive weight against every attempted 
explanation of the transfer of the Doxology backward two chapters. 
Besides all else, such a transfer presumed a foresight in the scribe 
that is not easily credible. Furthermore, why did he throw it back 
to this point rather than to some other? Riggenbach says because 
between 14” and 15} there is an “ wnverkennbarer Abschnitt.’ But 
it is plain that the «5th chapter continues, or at least is meant to 
continue, the general subject of the immediately foregoing, the for- 
bearance of the strong toward the weak. Several other points of 
inseftion in 15 and 16 (as 16***"”) would do at least as well. Still 
again, such a transposition is without any parallel in the New Testa- 
ment. Riggenbach can find none, though he seek for it diligently. 

There seems, then, to be everything against this latest and most 
learned explanation, and nothing whatever in its favor but the confi- 
dent assurance of its author. We should not have dwelt upon it, so 
wanting on its face in every feature of likelihood, did it not show 
to what critics must finally come who essay the impossible task of 
explaining the transit of the Doxology from its later to its earlier posi- 
tion. — The attempt of Sanday and Headlam, which merely combines 
the notions of Hort and Volter, has already been considered. 

We conclude, then, not only has the present accepted location of 
the Doxology no adequate documentary authentication, but it leaves 
the other and better attested location unexplained and unexplainable. 

Shall we then adopt Zahn’s better reasoned view that the position 
after 14% is the earlier in time as well as in place? We do not see 
how to escape this conclusion. The documentary evidence certainly 
points that way, and we have seen that the backward translation is 
inexplicable. A forward movement of the verses may be hard, but 
surely not so hard, to understand. They might have been acciden- 
tally omitted and subsequently appended. Zahn appears every way at 
advantage in his contention for the earlier location ; nevertheless, the 
obstacles he encounters are insuperable. Here are some of them: 
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1. In the first place, the projection of the verses over chapters 15 
and 16, if these be an original integral portion of the Epistle, is with- 
out any parallel in the New Testament, and while not unthinkable is 
yet extremely improbable. The hypothesis would be at all accept- 
able only as a last resort, in case nothing better were imaginable. 
Zahn himself can bring forward no positive explanation. He con- 
tents himself with exposing the vanity of all hitherto suggested. For 
him the case stands thus: 

The Doxology is genuine, so are 15 and 16; therefore the Doxol- 
ogy must stand at the end either of 14 or of 16; but it cannot stand 
at the end of 16; therefore it must stand at the end of 14. It makes 
no difference to this argument, nor to Zahn, whether we can under- 
stand the transposition or not ; he accepts it merely as a fact. But 
so soon as we Call in question the genuineness of either the Doxology 
or the two chapters, the major premise in Zahn’s syllogism is removed, 
and his reasoning collapses. 

2. The anterior position of the Doxology is a most surprising and 
unnatural one. .The great majority of critics and of readers feel this 
instantly. The passage has no obvious connection either with 14 or 
with 15. Zahn’s and Hofmann’s speculations are interesting only as 
illustrating the desperation of these critics. It was in all probability 
the irrepressible sense of the unfitness of the Doxology in this con- 
text that originally forced it down to the end of the Epistle, where 
anything might be attached. Zahn himself and Hofmann admit as 
much. It is an element of strength in their pleading that we can 
understand the motive for removing the verses from the end of 14 
to the end of 16, but not reversely. 

3. It is inconceivable that the Apostle in the midst of such prac- 
tical commonplaces, while visibly at the very nadir of his inspiration, 
should suddenly soar vertically aloft to such a zenith of dogma and 
speculation. Even the mere grammatical structure deviates too 
widely from the context to be intelligible. Zahn admits we cannot 
believe that the Apostle could be thus instantaneously rapt away at 
the close of the Epistle ; still less, then, here, in the mid-region of 
minor moralities. . In 14'** his feet are planted solidly on the earth, 
and again in 15' we find him on ¢rra firma. Why this incontinent 
flight beyond the clouds, and why this immediate return? There is 
none can answer. 

4. If we reject, as we must, Hofmann’s grammatical prodigy, it 
remains only to construe the verses as a Doxology proper, and then 
they are without any parallel in such a position anywhere in the 
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New Testament. We may indeed find strewn through the Scriptures 
short Doxologies and Benedictions in number, as Rom. 7”, 9°, 1”, 
11%, even as the pious intersperse their speech to-day with the like. 
All this is natural, and calls for no remark. But the case is quite 
another when it comes to six lines, to fifty-five words, of concentrated 
extract of dogmatic theology, having the form of a Doxology, ponder- 
ous in phraseology, mystical in meaning, inconsequent in structure. 
Nothing closely resembling such an ascription of praise is anywhere 
thrown into the general current of New Testament discourse, and 
to us such an unmotived interjection seems psychologically impos- 
sible. Lightfoot, to be sure, makes out an apparently formidable 
list of a dozen (Biblical Essays, p. 298). But of these only two, 
Eph. 3”, Heb. 13”-', deserve mention. The attentive reader will 
perceive that neither stands in the same line with the Doxology in 
question ; moreover, the one is practically at the end of Hebrews 
and is not a Doxology, and the other forms the sequence of the 
preceding prayer and closes a section of the Ephesian Epistle so 
distinct and complete in its construction and aim as to form a unit 
in itself, if not indeed originally quite separate from what follows. 
Neither of these, then, can break the force of our contention. 

Such considerations seem in their turn to be decisive against the 
anterior location of the Doxology, if 15 and 16 be genuine. What 
then is left us? Certainly the most natural, the unavoidable, sugges- 
tion is that the Doxology belongs in neither place, that it is the addi- 
tion of some other hand. But is there any documentary evidence to 
hint as much? This brings us to the consideration of the Western 
Text DFG dfg. The facts are these: The Boernerian Codex Gg, 
written interlinearly, Greek and Latin, does not contain the Doxology 
at all, There is no space left at the bottom between the dynyv of 
v.* and the subscription [pos pwyaovs Eredeo6y. But at the close 
of 14 there is left a space of five lines before the following 157. 
Corssen says of this space, santum quantum ad doxologiam capiendam 
suficiat. But it seems hardly enough; at least six or seven lines 
would be required. The five lines just opposite this blank space, on 
page 1 of folio 18, are among the most closely written in the whole 
ms., but they contain only 215 letters, while the Doxology contains 256. 
However, admit that the parsimonious monk thought he was leaving 
space enough for a Doxology. But why did he not insert it? It 
seems wholly impossible to believe that he had any prejudice against 
it, or cherished any critical misgivings of his own. His writing is 
rude and his ignorance conspicuous. Far more, however, a minute 
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examination of this Codex proves incontestably the punctilious fidelity 
of the scribe, and that he took no liberties with the text whatever. 
Let one example suffice. In Tit. 2* the original of G read xaracyy- 
part, which F has faithfully though ignorantly copied. The G scribe 
knew enough to correct this into xara orypart, but he was careful to 


oXnHa 
write on the margin R ornya thus preserving his original above his 


own correction.® 

If then the ms. before him contained the Doxology at all, we must 
believe that he would have inserted it in one or the other of its pos- 
sible positions. As he has omitted it both here and there, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable, that the archetype of G did not contain the 
Doxology. Herewith, then, the argument for its genuineness drawn 
from the antiquity of its sponsors NBC, is at one stroke shorn of its 
strength ; for it may very well have been that the archetype of G was 
older than the archetype of B. 

. This conclusion would still face us, even if we should grant that 
the archetype of G did contain the Doxology, and that its omission 
was merely a critical procedure on the part of the copyist, though 
this seems to be a wholly improbable supposition. For we should 
then ask, what aroused his critical faculty? Why did he suspect such 
a paragraph? Why did he refuse to follow the sacred copy set before 
him? Surely not because of its contents. It is unbelievable that 
such a pious and truly Catholic paragraph could have stirred scruples 
in the breast of the monk, and that these could have been shared by 
the authorities of the Swiss cloister. What was good enough for the 
whole Christian church of antiquity, and for Zahn and Lightfoot 
among enlightened moderns, was certainly good enough for the dim 
cells of the medieval convent. No! If the monk really declined to 
follow the copy before him (which seems incredible) and left out the 
Doxology, it could only have been because he had documentary rea- 
sons ; he must have known of other mss. that did not contain it, and 
these must have possessed for him superior authority. Either then 
the archetype of G or some other ms. still more highly revered did 
. not contain this Doxology. To our minds this latter alternative 
seems most unlikely, though entirely favorable to our argument. 
Incomparably more likely it is that the monk followed his original 
faithfully. Why then did he leave the space? Only because he 
knew of other mss. that did contain the Doxology at that point. He 


oe = oF. er Nhl” 


8 Whence it appears certain that the absence in G of PWMH (17-") is due 
neither to accident nor to design, but faithfully reflects the original. 





XUM 
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did not feel warranted in inserting it there, so he left the blank in 
question. But he did not leave any blank at the end of the Epistle. 
The weight of evidence for any Doxology anywhere inclined his 
mind in favor of the anterior position. 

What testimony is borne by the kindred ms. F? As we have 
already noted (p. 126), this famous codex — appreciated by Bentley, 
though not by Wetstein, beautifully written in double column by a 
German’ monk of the ninth century, in the monastery of Augia Major, 
near Constance, in the renovated minuscule of the Caroline period — 
does not contain the Doxology at all; neither is there any gap left 
after 14% asin G. On the other hand, the Latin translation f does 
give the Doxology at the close of the Epistle. A blank space is left 
opposite this Latin, but it cannot be said to have been left for the 
Greek. For it was quite natural to continue writing the Latin in its 
own column ; there was no reason for extending it across under the 
Greek, since there was room enough and to spare in its own column, 
and the page (the 31st) was not quite filled out anyway. We may 
say then, with all confidence, that the original of F did not contain 
the Doxology. With respect to the Latin version f, which does 
contain the Doxology, it is hard or impossible to speak confidently. 
The Latin originals from which f was drawn seem to have been fuller 
than the Greek originals of F ; thus, the whole Epistle to the Hebrews 
is given in Latin, none of it in Greek ; but this circumstance does not 
allow any sure conclusion. 

At this point, however, we are met by the confident contention of 
Hort, Zimmer, Riggenbach, and Zahn, that F is nothing but a bad 
copy of G. Wetstein, as early as 1752, maintained the interdepen- 
dence of F and G, regarding F as possibly derived from G, but most 
probably G from F. Semler (1769) rejected both views. Matthai, 
the editor of G, agrees with Wetstein in a footnote (verissime, ut 
arbitror, iudicat Wetstenius). Scrivener, the transcriber of F, 
rejected Wetstein’s views, and held that both mss. have a common 
parentage. Hereto Tregelles assented and Tischendorf still more 
positively. Hort, following a suggestion of Westcott, on the basis of 
a superficial examination, decided that G was the original of F. 
Corssen gave the matter more careful scrutiny (1887, 1889), and 
declared unhesitatingly that F could not be a copy of G. Zimmer 
followed (1887-1890) with an ostensible demonstration of the propo- 
sition that “the Greek text of F is nothing else than an incorrect 


® As appears from the German word «ualtet written over éfovord fer, 1 Cor. 74. 
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copy of G.” Riggenbach and Zahn accept Zimmer’s conclusions 
with eagerness, but add no proof whatever; Nestle’s judgment, 
however, remains adverse. 

The matter is certainly a very important one, and inasmuch as none 
of the foregoing studies can lay any just claim to thoroughness or 
decisiveness, and inasmuch as Riggenbach and Zahn feel justified in 
rejecting F entirely and passing over it without any notice, it has 
seemed worth while to investigate the question anew and in every 
detail, and to devote a separate memoir to its presentation. Some 
of the results thus reached may here be stated : 

1. F is Nor a copy of G, but of an ancient uncial written con- 
tinuously. 

A clear proof of this proposition is found in the fact noted by 
Scrivener and emphasized by Corssen that both ¥ and G divide the 
words in countless cases improperly, but not in the same way ; what 
is rightly divided in G being often wrongly divided in F. Thus, 


animalis 
1 Cor. 2%, G has plainly and correctly Wuxexos, but F wuxee - xos ; 
de puro 
1 Tim. 1°, G ex xaapas (very distinctly), but F exxaBapas ; 
non ficta 
1 Tim. 1°, G av tzoxpirov, but F avuroxptrov ; 
intelligenter adfirmant 
1 Tim. 1’, G voowres . . . dia BsuBacovvrat, but 


F vo owres . . . dia Bat Bat ovvrat. 


Many still more striking examples might be cited, but we have pre- 
ferred to use only the facsimile pages given by Matthai. The only 
rational explanation of this constantly recurring phenomenon is that 
both scribes were copying from an uncial written continuously, which 
neither quite understood. 

A decisive proof of F’s independence of G is found in the passage 
already cited, Tit. 2*. In order for the F scribe to have copied G’s 
Kara ornpart into his own xara - cxnpatt, he must have misread r as x, 
which was well-nigh impossible, since G’s 7 is very distinct, and not 
the least like his x; and he must have failed to see the marginal note 


R aren Each of these conditions is in itself very unlikely, and their 
concurrence is practically impossible. 
Still more, however, we have in Tit. 1° an ocular demonstration of 
St quis 
our thesis. For G reads correctly Ex rs etc., but F has the monster 
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Ems. No genius of perversity could produce this latter from the 
G text; but if the F scribe was copying from an uncial written con- 
tinuously, then it was the most natural thing in the world for him to 
read IT as Ti. In A, for instance, IT is often scarcely distinguish- 
able from TT. So in Rom. 7”, G has correctly wapaxerat, but F has 
the impossible zapaxera:, where has taken place precisely the same 
fusion of IT into TT. 

To clinch this proof, we have procured through the kindness of 
Herr Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Director of the Royal Library at Dres- 
den, a facsimile of the line in question (f. 96, p. 1, 18), whence ‘it 
is unmistakable that the writer of the original intended to leave an 
interval unoccupied between Ex and ris.” ” 

The foregoing are only specimens of proofs that abound. All the 
counter combinations of Zimmer, some of them very ingenious, dis- 
solve on close analysis. It is absolutely certain then that F is not 
derived from G, but from an ancient continuously written uncial. 

2. This is not all, however. It is equally certain that the F scribe 
has done his work with almost incredible fidelity. He knew scarcely 
anything about Greek, he was often grossly ignorant of the sense of 
the words he was putting down, he was almost wholly guiltless of any 
feeling for case, gender, number, mood, tense, or person, and he was 
quite incapable of correcting the Greek text that lay before him. 
There is, in fact, no little amusement in studying F. One can but 
smile at the simplicity that detected the article (or conjunction? or 
relative?) in yvfavev, and wrote it y+ vgavev, that could resolve yay- 
ypawa. into yxyypa- twa, and that took no offence at such a combina- 
tion as ep + 7 + woaves + ev + yaorpt+exovon. But in this very ignorance 
and simplicity we find the surest guaranty of the transcriber’s fidelity. 
He seems to have put down everything precisely as he found it, save 
that in attempting to distribute the letters into words he often con- 
founds the persons, and divides the substance. 

Such being the case, we may be certain that F represents accu- 
rately its ancient uncial prototype, due allowance being made for 
such obvious blunders. In authority, therefore, F takes its place 
along with the great uncials, whether a little before or a little behind 
we cannot say.” 


10 Further, absolutely to exclude every ghost of a chance to err, a copyist from 
G would have had the Latin translation s¢ guis before him, and he not only copied 
but also revised with the utmost care. 

11 It seems certainly worthy of remark that F contains no indication whatever 
of the address of Romans. All the other Epistles are subscribed (¢,g.) thus: 
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Now this Codex does not contain the Doxology, so that we are 
positively certain that its original did not contain it. Herewith, 
then, the Doxology is proved to be not genuine ; for it is extremely 
improbable that such a paragraph, so long and so important, could 
have fallen out either by accident or by design, leaving no trace of 
its existence in the ancient original, and taken in connection with the 
numerous other evidences adduced or to be adduced, this improba- 
bility becomes indistinguishable from an impossibility. 

We might here close the case against the Doxology, but the testi- 
mony is yet far from exhausted. We now call to the witness stand 
the venerable Codex Claromontanus, commonly known as D,, the 
most interesting (along with its mate, Codex Bezz) of all New Testa- 
ment mss. This noble ornament of the National Library at Paris 
does indeed contain the Doxology, but in a form triply condemned, 
both by the original scribe, and by the correctors D** and D***, 
By the original scribe the whole Epistle is written stichometrically, 
whereas in this Doxology the stichometry is dropped. Now the 
abandonment of the stichometric form is a clear indication of an 
original codical difference ; in fact, it shows that the scribe is not 
copying from the same original before him, but is supplementing 
from some other source. If the Doxology existed in the archetype 
of D on the same footing as the rest of the text, why should the 
copyist write the body of the text stichometrically, but the Doxology 
in ordinary full lines? It is impossible to imagine. The difficulty is 
equally great whether we suppose (as is most likely) that the mater 
of D was itself stichometric, or that the D scribe himself introduced 
the stichometry. It is the difference in the manner of writing that 
points unerringly to an original difference of codical footing, which is 
unintelligible and inexplicable so long as we think of the Doxology as 
written by Paul or by any one else along with the rest of the Epistle. 

It is vain to allege that the scribe wished to save space and so 


EreXeoOn emioro\n Explicit epistola 
mpos ‘yaharas ad galatas, 
or 
Explicit Ad colosenses eTehecTn + Tpos - KONoTCTaELs; 


then follows the superscription to the next Epistle. But there is at the close of 
Romans only a blank space of two lines (enough for the subscription) at the foot 
of the Latin column (2, fol. 31) and of thirteen lines at the foot of the Greek 
column. Can it be that the original of F contained zo indication, either in the 
text or in the subscription, of the destination of the “Epistle”? If so, then this 
original was perhaps much older than any uncial extant. 
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lengthened his lines in order to get all on the one page. Such was 
not his practice. Nowhere else is there any such compression. He 
was not frugal of his precious parchment. He has many lines con- 
taining only a single word, and he does not shrink from carrying the 
close of an Epistle to another page and leaving nearly that whole 
page a blank. Thus, the last page of Philippians contains besides 
the subscription only two lines, 1 and 2 Timothy only three lines each, 
and Titus only one line. Had the Doxology been written sticho- 
metrically as the rest, it would have extended over into the next 
page certainly quite as far as Philippians or Titus. How such a 
Doxology would have appeared in stichometry we may learn from 
the nearest parallel, Eph. 3%”: 


TWAEAY NAME NUJ EIAVTEMQVIPOTEST 
TTAN TAJTOIHCAI OMNIAFACERE 
YTTE PE KTTE PICCOY SVPERABVNDANTER 


WNAITOYME@GAHNOOYMEN 
QVAEPETIMVSAVTINTELLEGIMVS 


KATATHNAYNAMIN SECVNDVMVIRTVTEM 
THNENEPFOYMENHN QVAEOPERATVR 
E€NHMEIN INNOBIS 
AYTWHAOZAENXWIY IPSIGLORIAINXPOIHV 
KAITHEKKAHCIA ETINECCLESIA 
EICTTACACTACFE NEACTOYAIWNOC 
ETINOMNIASAECVLA 
TWNAIWNWNAMHN SAECVLORVMAMEN 


Contrast with this the Doxology in Romans : 


TWAEAYNAMENWY MACCTHPIE=AI 
QVIAVTEMPOTESTVOSCONFIRMARE 
KATATOEYALTEAIONMOY KAITOKH 
SECVNDVMEVANGELIVMMEVMET 
PYT MAIYXY KATAATTOKAAYYINMYC 
PRAEDICATIONEMIHVXRISECVMAPOCAL YPSEM 
THPIOYXPONOICAIWNIOICCECIFH 
SACRAMENTITEMPORISAETERNI 
ME NOYSANE PWOE NTOCAENYN 
TACITVRNITATISINNOTESCERETAVTEMNVNC 
AIAT PA®WNITPOOHTIKWN 
PERSCRIPTVRASPROFETARVMIVXTA 
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KATETTITAT HNTOYAIWNIOYOYEICYTIA 
IVSSIONEMAETERNIDIINOBOEDIEN 
KOHNTTIICTEWCEICTIANTATAGONH 
TIAFIDEMINOMNESGENTES 
[ NWPICOENTOCMONWOWCOSWAIAIY XY 
DECLARASSETSOLODOSAPIENTIPERIHMXPM 
WHAO=AEICTOY CAIWNACTWNAIWNW 
CVIVSGLORIAINSAECVLASAECVLOR VM 


AMHN AMEN 
TTPOCPWMAIOYC ADROMANOS 


It is also in vain to urge that other passages or single lines in the 
Epistles are not written stichometrically. Of these by far the most 
noteworthy is 1 Cor. 9%", embracing six or seven lines. But pre- 
cisely this passage stands on very uncertain feet; it is more than 
likely that it does not proceed from the maver proper of D, but is 
supplied from elsewhere.” ‘That at least part of this passage is sus- 
picious is proved by the fact that it has been placed in brackets, 
whether by D** or D*** is uncertain. Says Tischendorf, “ MH WN 
AYTOC YTTO NOMON: hee lunulis circumdata eoque modo impro- 
bata sunt.” Moreover, the general ring of the passage marks it as 
not of a piece with its context. There are other lines, generally 
single, where the stichometric form has been abandoned, but in all 
cases there is some special codical reason or some mere momentary 
lapse. But there is no non-stichometric passage like the Doxology, 
and this broad fact with its implication remains unshaken. 

This is not all, however. The learned correctors of this Codex, 
D** and D***, have gone through and revised the Greek text care- 
fully. The former, dating most probably from the seventh century, 
has introduced countless grammatical and orthographic modifications 
as well as transpositions and other changes. The latter, of the ninth 
century, has revised even these revisions still more carefully and has 
supplied accents and breathings throughout, before him used only 
sporadically. But neither of these paid any attention to the Doxol- 
ogy, save to put accents on the first four words rq 8 Suvapévw tpas. 
To quote Tischendorf, who has edited D in his own masterly fashion, 
“nullum invenitur correctorum D** et D*** vestigium.” Now, 


12 A stichometry has been preserved in G, as indicated by capitals: INa «. x. T. 
v.vw.u Mywav. INat. uk Towa. wa. b. wav. Adrev »% XU. 
INa x. a... . ete 


- 
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geaonee 
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everywhere else in the Codex such reserve on the part of these 
revisers has one and only one meaning, namely, that they disap- 
proved of the words in question, regarding them as at best suspi- 
cious. It is only perverse ingenuity that can find any other meaning 
here. On this point we cannot do better than accept the verdict of 
the ultra-conservative Tischendorf: “ Hine etsi non dict potest D** 
aut D*** delevisse extremos versus, tamen dubitari nequit quin pro 
suspectis habuerint.” Why they regarded the verses as “ suspected ” 
we cannot of course say, except that their grounds must have been 
documentary ; for we cannot think of such medieval scribes as ob- 
jecting to the content of the “glorious Doxology,” which must, on 
the contrary, have pleased them at least as well as its modern cham- 
pions. Nor can it have been because the lines were not stichometric, 
for elsewhere the astichometric lines are corrected and furnished 
with breathings and accents. Neither can it be said that the Doxol- 
ogy was thus stamped with disapproval because it was known to be 
placed in other mss. after 14%; that knowledge would at most have 
provoked a transposition or marginal observation. Here, then, we 
have the independent testimony, not of one, but of three witnesses 
against the Doxology. 

But even this is not yet all. The Latin version d bears also its 
witness ; for it is not only written astichometrically, but its Latin is 
distinctly worse than the Latin of the rest of the Codex, excepting 
only the Epistle to the Hebrews, which “ vitiositate eminet” (Tisch- 
endorf) and formed no part of the original mazer of D. Here are 
the blunders that deform it: secum for secundum; sacramenti tempo- 
ris eterni taciturnitats, which is scarcely intelligible ; zanotesceret, 
which is without subject and untranslatable ; declarasse¢, which is 
likewise ; fidem for fidei ; solo for soli, a gross solecism. Such errors 
and so many occur nowhere else in the Codex (unless perhaps in 
Hebrews) in the like space of three verses. The Latin of this para- 
graph is in fact a great deal worse than what goes before or what 
follows. What has Riggenbach to say in answer? He appeals to 
Tischendorf, who cites a large number of blunders, all from Hebrews, 
and adds: “sed similia nec in reliquis epistulis rara sunt.” Cer- 
tainly ; if one or two were to be found on each page, there would be 
about a thousand in all, and no one would say that blunders were 
rare that numbered a thousand or even a hundred. But the Doxol- 
ogy has six gross blunders on half a page ; it is at least ten times as 
faulty as the rest of the Epistles. And what are the blunders not 
rare in d proper? Such as praophetae (1 Cor. 14”), nonvissimos 
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inimicos destruitur mors (1 Cor. 15”), guod spiritalis est (1 Cor. 15%), 
aborentur (2 Cor. 3") ; and Riggenbach adds from Romans: o homo 
omnes (21), sine paenitentiam (2°), per lege (2™), infirmatus in fidem 
(4”), siveritatem (11”), Neream (16™), vestra enim ob - + dientiam in 
omnes provulgata est (16). These examples prove what is not 
denied, that the Latin of d is often faulty, but they do not show any 
Other one passage as long as the Doxology that is nearly so often 
faulty, and they do not adduce any errors of the type found in the 
Doxology. It remains, then, that the Doxology is preéminent above 
the rest of the Codex in the viciousness of its Latin, a fact that Rig- 
genbach seeks in vain to explain away or minimize. 

Two other peculiarities mark the Latin of these verses: the word 
apocalypsem and the spelling profetarum. The word daoxdAvyis is 
found in twelve other passages in Codex D; uniformly it is rendered 
by revelatio ; only here is the Greek form retained. There was no 
reason for not translating the Greek; in fact, d** has actually cor- 
rected apocalypsem into revelationem. If the Doxology in d was 
copied from the same ms. as the rest of the Epistle, it is inexplicable 
why the Greek dmoxdAvyis was not rendered here as elsewhere by the 
familiar revelatio. 

The spelling profetarum is without any parallel in this Codex. 
Everywhere, in fourteen cases, the Greek zpogyrys is transliterated 
into propheta; Tit. 1” is not a real exception ; there the form is pro- 
petat. This may be an intentional masking of the word, the scribe 
being unwilling to use the word propheza of the Cretan ; or it may be 
a mere /apsus calami. In any case there is no / in the spelling ; 
the scribe began to spell the word with a fh, as everywhere else. 
The noun zpogyreia and the verb zpogpyrevew appear abundantly in 
our Codex; they are uniformly spelled in the Latin (d) with a fA, 
with a single exception: in Rom. 12° we find profitiam, a strange mis- 
spelling, which we cannot explain. In all the other nineteen cases 
the spelling is always with a fh. While then it is possible that the 
spelling profetarum in the Doxology is a mere lapse, it is highly 
improbable as over against the supposition that the Doxology is 
copied from another source than is the body of the codex. 

There remains yet another fact that strongly suggests the same sup- 
position ; the subscription is markedly different from that found at 
the close of the other letters. Thus at the end of Galatians we find :. 
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TTPOC TAAATAC AD GALATAS 
ETTAHPWOH APXETAI EXPLICIT I[NCIPIT 


TTPOC EPECIOYC AD EPHESIOS 


Precisely this form is maintained throughout, three lines being each 


time left vacant as above. But the subscription to Romans is 
simply : — 


TTPOC PWMAIOYC AD ROMANOS 


Unquestionably the natural explanation is that this close was copied 
from another ms. than that which wes followed elsewhere. How do 
Riggenbach and Zahn seek to break the force of this argument? 
They say that there was no space at the bottom of the page for the 
full subscription, and the scribe was unwilling to carry it over to 
another page, and so lose two more pages of his costly vellum. 
Ingenious, certainly! But observe, first, that had the scribe desired 
to save space for the subscription, he could have written the AMHN, 


which now occupies a full line, in the last line of the Doxology, as is 


commonly done in the other Epistles. That line, then, would not 
have been too long; it would have had only 31 letters, whereas 
many lines in D exceed this number. Thus, lines 7, p. 107, and 17, 
p- 168, have each 34; line 20, p. 480, has 35 ; line 1, p. 394, has 36; 
line 4, p. 510, has 37; line 7, p. 499, has 37; line 15, p. 342, has 
42! There would then have been left four lines for the subscription. 
Moreover, the scribe is not bound down to three times seven lines to 
a page ; he can exceed this number if there be any occasion. Thus, 
on p. 179, there are 23 lines, on p. 514, 22 lines, and on p. 327, in 


TTPOC EFECIOY AD EPHESIOS 
TTPOC KOAOCCAEIC AD COLOSSENSES 


the last line is one space below the ordinary last line, and the two 
are only half spaced. There was left in fact after the 


ENAPOAPCIAAMHN INCORRVPTIONE AMEN 


only ¢wo lines; hence the compression and the omission of the 
middle line in the normal subscription. But in Romans there was 
actually left the space of ¢hree lines, and there might just as well have 
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been left the space of four lines, as we have seen ; so that the scribe 
might have written the full subscription without crowding the lines 
so much as on p. 327, or without any crowding at all had he done 
as he did on p. 179. Lastly, that there was room for the full sub- 
scription is decisively evidenced by the fact that the corrector (D**) 
has actually added ET PA, ATTO KOPINOOY, and instead of the 
Latin subscription (erased) has put 


EPISTVLA PAVLI APOST:EXPLICIT 
SCRIBENS A CORINTHVM 


So it appears that the explanation of Zahn and Riggenbach refuses 
to explain. 

It is hardly necessary, and yet it may be in place, to add that the 
full subscription is not given to Philemon, but only the first half, the 
manifest reason being that the mater of D closed with that Epistle ; 
the following stichometric table of Scriptures, and the Hebrews that 
follows it, are plainly derived from some other source. 

The testimony of the great Claromontanus would, then, seem to be 
most strong against the Doxology. But has Riggenbach found no 
means to discredit or otherwise interpret this testimony? To be sure 
he has, but with what justice, we shall see. 

The absence of accents from the Doxology, with its implied con- 
demnation by D***, is a sharp thorn in the flesh of this critic, which 
he strives hard to wrench out. On p. 565 he thinks it “ entirely 
sufficient ” (and herein he is followed by Zahn) to assume that D*** 
was correcting according to a ms. that had the Doxology not at the 
end of 16, but at the beginning of 15. But how would merely this 
be any reason for omitting accents? Riggenbach does not even 
hint. But he thinks he finds a precedent in the omission of accents 
from the clause xat at exxAyotat racat Tov xv, which appears in D at 
* the end of 16”, but in other mss. at the end of 16%, Riggenbach 
thinks D*** omitted the accents here solely because he thought the 
clause misplaced. He fails to mention that D** had already in- 
cluded the clause in brackets, which was a far better, simpler, and 
nearer lying reason for D*** to pass over it. Tischendorf says of 
the words, e¢ a D** e¢ a D*** improbata sunt. It must be added 
that D** has put a critical mark after the word AI IW, v."*, but his 
note, if he made any, has been cut off. It is thought he must have 
called attention to the fact that other mss. inserted here the clause in 
question. This fact, however, has no evidential value. 
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Riggenbach gives no reason why he thinks the ms. according to 
which D*** corrected had the Doxology in its earlier position, save 
that Tischendorf says that his text nearly resembles the text of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, who read the Doxology before 15. 
This would have little perceptible force even were it exact, but it is 
not. Speaking of the corrections of D***, Tischendorf says that 
the form which the D-text itself received from him most nearly 
approaches the type of two uncials, L (misprinted I) and K, of the 
ninth century, concerning which Chrysostom and Theodoret ésées 
esse solent. Now it is true that L contains the Doxology after 14%, 
but K is defective and one knows not where it contained the Doxol- 
ogy, if at all, So that we are reduced to this, — that the corrections 
of D*** most nearly resemble L, from which it would be hard to 
draw any conclusion. 

However, that Riggenbach’s reason is not the true one is plain 
from the fact that D*** did actually accent the first four words of 
the Doxology. We do not see why he should have done this, if he 
omitted the accents for Riggenbach’s reason, because his own text 
contained it in another place. But that Riggenbach himself puts 
no faith in his own reason, though he says it “ geniigt vollstindig” 
(p. 565), is shown in the fact that on pp. 566-67, he alleges an 
entirely different reason; namely, that the Doxology was not sticho- 
metric. This reason we have already exploded. He says that D*** 
accented “ the four first words which together make a line,” and then 
in the next line perceived the division of a word KH-, and hence 
abandoned the accenting. But the “ four first words ” do not “ make 
out a line,” the line contains a fifth word ornpigu. This second rea- 
son cf Riggenbach’s is no better than his first, —it is, indeed, even 
worse. 

It is not possible to know certainly why D*** accented the first 
four words of the Doxology. Our mind can see in the phenomenon _ 
only a mark of vacillation not uncommon to mortals. The corrector 
perhaps hesitated at first to condemn so long and important a pas- 
sage, though convinced it was spurious, and said: “ Well, I’ll accent 
it anyway ;” as he proceeded, however, the returning wave of convic- 
tion rushed upon him stronger than before, and swept away his pen 
at the end of the fourth word. This seems like human nature and 
human life, whereas the discrepant reasons surmised by Riggenbach 
appear unnatural, far-fetched, and inadequate. 

A fine illustration of the captious cavilling that critics find neces- 
sary in defending the Doxology is given in Riggenbach’s treatment 
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of the criticai mark attached to ATIW. If D*** left the Doxology 
unaccented solely because he thought it misplaced, nothing would 
have been more natural than to affix a mark somewhere, as at duap- 
tia (14”), indicating the proper place of the “ glorious Doxology,” 
even as such a mark is affixed to AT IW (16). But, objects Riggen- 
bach (against Lucht),'* that mark was affixed by D**, not by D***, 
Certainly! But would you expect both D** and D*** to affix the 
same mark? And in leaving it affixed and untouched, did not D*** 
approve of it? It is well known that he has altered and even reversed 
the annotations and corrections of his predecessors when he did not 
approve. ; 

Lastly, this Codex Claromontanus has the Benediction, v.*, in full- 
est form just before the Doxology : 


HXAPICTOY KYHMWNIYXY 
METATTANTWNYMWNAMHN 


It would be hard to conclude an Epistle more formally or solemnly, 
and it is extremely hard to believe that the writer intended that 
eleven lines of Doxology should follow. Riggenbach seems to feel 
the force of this fact, yet still finds it impossible to rid himself of the 
thought that the Doxology was originally in the archetype of D! 
There was never a plainer case of the wish father to the thought. 

Briefly recapitulating, then, we find the following marks to indicate 
that the Doxology formed no part of the original of D, but was copied 
from another source : 

1. It is not written stichometrically, like the rest of D. 

2. It is not corrected by D**, though offering material for cor- 
rection. 

3. It is not accented and not aspirated by D***. 

4. The Latin d has an excessive number of peculiarly grave blun- 
ders both in form and in syntax. 

5. The spelling profetarum is against the practice of the translator. 

6. The word apocalypsem instead of revelationem is without par- 
allel in the Codex. 


18 Being more exceedingly zealous for the traditions of the Fathers, Riggenbach 
has here allowed himself an injustice to Lucht. The latter says (p. 55), “ Dies ist 
erst von zweiter Hand geschehen,” and by “ zweiter Hand” he correctly means 
D** and ot D***, as he states on p. 58, Il. 27-32. Second hand = first corrector 
(D**). It is Riggenbach, and not Lucht, who “ hat dabei iibersehen.” 
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7. The unnecessarily abbreviated subscription is without parallel in 
the Codex. 

8. The Epistle has already been brought to an end formally and 
solemnly by the immediately preceding Benediction of v.**. 

It is not one, it is all, of these zzdicia that point to a.conclusion 
against the Doxology. It is a case of circumstantial evidence par- 
ticularly strong and concurrent. Even if each and every one of these 
indications could be plausibly explained separately, the far severer 
task would remain of explaining them collectively. It is their union 
that lends them irresistible strength. Why do so many strange and 
perplexing circumstances conspire to discredit such a notable para- 
graph? Why do so many meridians, at least seemingly, converge 
upon the same pole, if there be really no such pole at all? This is 
the capital and decisive aspect of the whole matter, and of this the 
defenders of the Doxology take not even the slightest notice ! 

We must now examine the testimony of Hieronymus, who says, 
commenting on Eph. 3°: Qui volunt prophetas non intellexisse quod 
dixerint, et quast in ecstasi loquutos, cum praesentt testimonio illud 
guoque quod ad Romanos in plerisque codicibus invenitur, ad con- 
Jirmationem sui dogmatis trahunt legentes: “ Ei autem qui potest vos 
roborare. ...” Since Hieronymus here declares that the Doxology 
is found in most mss., it must be concluded that it was wanting in 
some ; yes, we may say, in many; for Hieronymus, himself holding 
to the Doxology, would certainly not understate and would almost 
certainly rather overstate the case with his p/erisgue. What reply 
have Hort, Zahn, and Riggenbach to make? One only: that the 
mss. in which the Doxology was not present were all Marcionitic ! 
What proof of this? Why, Hieronymus in his preface acknowledges 
dependence in part on Origen, and comparison of Hieronymus and 
Origen (in preserved fragments) shows this dependence to have been 
great; whence the apologist concludes that the former is practically 
quoting the latter. This is not proved, but cannot be disproved ; let 
us grant it. Origen, then, declares that the Doxology was found only 
in the majority of Codices. But, as represented by Rufinus, he also 
says that Marcion removed the Doxology ; hence it is concluded that 
only in the Marcionitic copies was it wanting. 

But this notion is decisively condemned by no less (and who is a 
greater?) authority than Hort himself, in these words: “ Though 
copies of his (Marcion’s) Apostolicon were seemingly current here 
and there in the church, no extant document can be shown to have 
been affected by any of his wilful alterations. Indeed ‘copies cor- 
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rupted by Marcion’ need mean to us nq more than ‘ copies agreeing 
in a certain reading with Marcion’s copy’; and Marcion’s copy, 
prior to his own manipulations, appears by various signs to have had 
much in common with the authorities associated with him in the 
omission of the Doxology. On the whole, it is reasonably certain 
that the omission is his only as having been transmitted by him; in 
other words, that it is a genuine ancient reading.” Whereby it 
appears that all the Hort-Riggenbach-Zahnian ingenuity is, at the 
very best, worthless! Of what avail to show, even if it could be 
shown, that Jerome’s language does not necessarily imply a reference 
to non-Marcionitic copies without the Doxology, when it is certain, 
quite independently of Jerome, that such copies did actually exist ? 
And in the presence of F and G and the Codex Bobbiensis, to say 
nothing of D and others, this certainty is absolute and incontestable. 

Some one may object that Hort has already used the interpreta- 
tion in question to prove that “‘ most mss.’ here are identical with 
those copies which have not been corrupted by Marcion,” and has 
inferred “ that this (omission of the Doxology), and this alone, con- 
stituted Marcion’s offence.’ To be sure he has. Can it be a fact, 
then, that he actually overthrows on pp. 350, 351, the structure so 
ingeniously raised on pp. 333, 334? Undoubtedly it.is a fact, but 
not a single or isolated one ; on the contrary, such contradictions are 
characteristic, as already observed, of the most persuasive apologetic 
of all these doughtiest champions of tradition— Hort, Lightfoot, 
Zahn, Riggenbach, Sanday, e¢ td omne genus. 

Herewith, then, we rest the case against the Doxology, not indeed 
for lack of argument—we might take up of fragments yet twelve 
baskets full'*— but because the time is nigh out, and the mind that 
remains unmoved would hardly be moved by aught additional. It 
must be said, however, that the over-balance of critical authority in 
favor of the advanced position of the Doxology, like the over-balance 
of uncial, is merely imaginary. The great majority of critics that 
have recognized the earlier position of the Doxology as between 14 
and 15, have at the same time perceived that the Doxology is not 
genuine, and so have ranged themselves not in favor of this earlier 


14 Eg. admittedly the double position of the Doxology is Alexandrine; so also 
the advanced position; how, then, could the displacement have been from the 
advanced position to the retired? We pass over the wide-reaching combinations 
of Lucht, touching the Doxology and Hebrews, which are interesting and sug- 
gestive, but not convincing; and likewise the Commentary of Ephraem Syrus, 
since “ Etwas Gewisses lasst sich hier nicht ermitteln” (Riggenbach). 
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position, but against any position at all, on the side of DFG and 
their allics. In fact, almost the whole weight of independent criti- 
cism falls against the genuineness, while many able conservatives 
abandon its defence as hopeless. Witness such names as Clemen 
and Baljon ; even Hort himself (not to recall Lightfoot and Alford) 
at the close (pp. 350-51) is almost persuaded against his own thesis, 
and defends the Doxology in a thoroughly half-hearted fashion. Rig- 
genbach has seen the necessity of putting on a bold front and main- 
taining the advanced location at all hazards, but Zahn has recognized 
that this is hopeless, and he battles successfully for the retired location 
as the earlier, —a Cadmeian victory, for in this context (between 
14 and 15) the Doxology is on its face by no possibility genuine. It 
was the keen and unescapable perception of this fact that forced 
Lightfoot to his theory of a Shorter Recension. 

Viewed, then, from what quarter you wil! of the critical heavens, 
the Doxology is visibly ungenuine. But its spuriousness cannot stand 
alone, but carries with it irresistibly the spuriousness of both the 
debated chapters. For the very early location of the Doxology 
before 15 is undeniable and undenied. But how can we imagine 
any one interpolating any such paragraph at such a point in such a 
discussion? If critics like Zahn and Hofmann find it inconceivable 
that such an actually existing Pauline Doxology should be moved 
back two chapters, long before the division into chapters, still more 
inconceivable is it that any one should invent such a Doxology and 
wedge it in, for absolutely no purpose, where it is confessedly most 
unfitting and manifestly interrupts the thought ; and the supposition 
that it was first appended at the close, and then moved backward 
two chapters, remains quite as improbable as before. The Doxology 
is in fact a wedge of steel, and driven in between 14 and 15 it 
detaches the latter forever from the bulk of the Epistle. 

We must conclude, then, that af some time the discussion closed 
with the oracle: “ All that is not of faith is sin.” Hereto the Dox- 
ology was at some time appended, and afterwards the two chapters 
were appended also, not as a whole, most probably, but in parts, and 
so the grand type of mss. (II) came into being. But to other mss. 
the two chapters were appended first, yielding type I, and afterward 
the Doxology. From I by addition and from II by transposition 
of the Doxology wes born the grand type III. The type IV arose 
most probably from a conflation of these two. Such would seem 
to be the natural, though not precisely the necessary, course of 
events. In any case, types I to IV are seen to imply with certainty 
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a still older type (O) from which the two chapters were entirely 
absent. 

But some one will say that it is impossible that Paul should have 
closed an Epistle with “ All that is not of faith is sin,” and that our 
construction breaks down immediately. To be sure, Paul would 
never have closed an Zfisée that way; but neither is the foregoing 
an Epistle. It is demonstrably a cento of more or less closely related 
discussions, of moral and religious essays. Any such discussion, not 
an Epistle, is closed admirably by the oracle in question, so admira- 
bly indeed that any continuation would be rhetorically offensive. This 
reflection removes the objection of Zahn completely. 

But it will again be urged, as by the same honored master, that if 
these chapters were really a later addendum, then there would be 
some clear trace, some “ sichere Spur,” of the existence at some time 
or place of such a shorter form of the Epistle. We answer, first, that 
of this we cannot be certain. Why should any such sure trace be 
left behind? It is impossible to say. If the additions in question 
took place near A.D. 200, as seems likely, why may not all traces of 
the earlier form have perished? How many similar products of 
antiquity have similarly vanished utterly! The literary and artistic 
remains of the Old World are at best but an archipelago. And what 
motive would the early Christians have had for preserving a form 
which on its face revealed the fact that the chief Epistle of Paul was 
not really an Epistle at all? To our mind, the wonder would be 
if there were preserved any “ sichere Spur,” if the constructors of 
early Christian literature had not covered their tracks perfectly. 
How vigorously the Old Catholics annihilated whatever documents 
might make against them, may be seen from such facts as this, that 
Theodoret of Cyros informs us that he destroyed in his own diocese 
two hundred copies of Tatian’s Diatessaron ! 

But what are the facts? The ‘sure trace’ desidersted by Zahn 
and his confréres does actually exist ; it has escaped the ravages of 


“ The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire,” 


safeguarded by its own insignificance and inconspicuity. It is still 
distinctly visible to every eye but the eye that refuses to see it. We 
refer to the Amiatinian Breves. 

It has already been observed that this famous Capitulation is based, 
not on the Vulgate to which it is prefixed, but on an Old Latin ver- 
sion, how much older it is impossible to say. One single peculiarity 
among many similar establishes this fact, which indeed is not dis- 
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puted: Capitulum XLII has “de “empore serviendo,” which implies 
the reading “ ¢empori (r@ xatp@) servientes,” Rom. 12"; this is well 
known to be the Old Latin version, whereas the Vulgate reads 
“ Domino (r@ kvpi@) servientes,” and Jerome notes this fact as form- 
ing a special reason why he wished by his Vulgate to recall the Latin 
to the Greek original: “ 7d (the Old Latin codices) /egant spe gau- 
dentes, tempori servientes, nos legamus domino servientes.” Now this 
most ancient capitulation ends with L (the close of the 14th chapter) 
and LI (the Doxology) ; it does not include either 15 or 16. The 
inference is immediate and irresistible that the ancient text on which 
this Capitulation was based did not contain these chapters. It seems 
needless to be insistent at this point, —the case argues itself. We 
may exempt ourselves from any amplification, especially since Light- 
foot has elaborated the matter. 

What possible reply can be made to this argument? There seem 
to be two only: Zahn imagines that a leaf may have been torn off 
from the original Capitulation—the leaf containing these chapters ! 
Undoubtedly, leaves are sometimes torn away. But is it not passing 
strange that of all places in the world the tearing-off should take 
place precisely where it was so inconvenient and misleading? Pre- 
cisely where Marcion is said to have set his knavish knife? Pre- 
cisely where Tertullian and Irenzeus and Cyprian all cease to quote? 
Precisely where so many and varied authorities placed a formal close 
—the Doxology? Surely it would seem as if man himself, with all 
the elements, and all moving accidents by flood and field, had con- 
spired with more than Mephistophelean malice to produce the impres- 
sion that somewhere and somewhen the Epistle closed with the 14th 
chapter. 

More than this, however, the Amiatinian Capitulation appears to 
have been very widely used, and widely copied. Mss. containing it 
have come down to us in number. Originally there must have been 
hundreds, there may have been thousands. Was the leaf torn away 
from the very first Capitulation ever written? And before any copy 
of it was ever made? Why, then, did the author condone such a 
mutilation? Why did he not repair it? Why did no one observe 
the absence of an eighth of the whole? Why did none attempt to fill 
up that which was lacking? Such questions throng upon us and cry 
out for answer— but find none. Or was it torn off not so early, but 
after other copies had been made? Why, then, did these completely 
vanish, leaving no trace behind them? Why did the imperfect copies 
increase and multiply and fill the whole earth with their torsos? Such 
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an extraordinary supposition as this of Zahn’s is fit to prop up nothing 
but a fact that is equally supposititious. 

It is still more idle, if possible, to fancy that the ancient Capitulator 
omitted these chapters because he found in them nothing to capitu- 
late. We refer to cur page 117, and merely add that for no other 
New Testament Scripture does the Capitulation stop short of the end. 

The witness of the Amiatinian Breves is confirmed, if confirmation 
were needed, by the Fuldensis. In this Codex there are two Capitu- 
lations, one of twenty-three chapters extending apparently through 
chapter 14, and ending thus: “ XXIII. Quod fideles dei non debe- 
ant invicem judicare cum unusquisq. secundum regulas mandatorum 
ipsa se debeat divino judicio preparare ut ante tribunal dei sine 
confusione possit operum suorum prestare rationem.” Here we are 
in chapter 14 certainly. The twenty-fourth Capitulum, however, is 
the same as the twenty-fourth Amiatinian, and so on to the end — 
all Amiatinian. Apparently the copyist has merely tacked on the 
Amiatinian Capitulation of 9-14 to the other Capitulation of 1-14, 
so as to get the full number of Capitula, LI. If so, then we have 
here an entirely different and independent Capitulation of only 
twenty-three sections, but again extending only through 14. Of 
course, we may imagine that this Capitulation had still other num- 
bers, and that these have been merely supplanted in part by the 
Amiatinian. Possibly! But the old questions recur instantly: Why 
did the copyist cut off the Fuldensian Capitulation exactly at the 
same old critical point, the end of the 14th chapter? Why was the 
Fuldensian Capitulation, which was good enough for fourteen chap- 
ters, not good enough for the other two? And why, after all, were 
these not added from the Fuldensian, since the Amiatinian omitted 
them? There is silence. 

Of course, Riggenbach has been equal to this emergency. He 
excogitates the hypothesis that in the original that lay before the Ful- 
densian copyist the Amiatinian Capitulations were present, but alas! 
the first leaf had been torn away containing the first twenty-three 
Amiatinians. Fortune was thus impartial in her favors to Zahn and 
Riggenbach ; she tore away the first leaf for the one, the last leaf for 
the other! The copyist hastened to supply this defect from another 
Capitulation. Disregarding content entirely he put down just twenty- 
three, and lo! these carried him once more to that fatal focus of 
disorder, the end of the 14th chapter! Hereby Riggenbach claims 
to have shown that the original Fuldensian Capitulation may possibly 
(ann) have contained the last two chapters. Yes, possibly. But 
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did not chance at length her error mend? How did it happen that 
exactly twenty-three Amiatinians were torn away, and not twenty-two 
or twenty-four? Why should every fickleness of fortune tend to con- 
jure up one and the same idea, that the Epistle once ended with the 
14th chapter ? 

The Fuldensian Codex is very old (circa A.D. 543), and no one 
knows how much older is the original of its Capitulation. Its witness 
is very strong, though not in itself so decisive and convincing -as the 
Amiatinian. Against their concurrent evidence all the ingenuity of 
Zahn and Riggenbach is seen to be unavailing.» 

Herewith, then, the course of our argument, “nie geschlossen oft 
geriindet,” returns upon itself. We began with showing : 

1. That the 15th chapter does not stand codically on the same 
footing as the preceding. 

2. That Tertullian, Irenzeus, and Cyprian apparently know nothing 
of the two chapters. 

3. That according to Origen (Rufinus) there were codices lacking 
both the Doxology and the two chapters. 

We then compassed a wide circuit of inquiry touching the Dox- 
ology, with this result : 

4. The witness of the ancients is every way contradictory. 

5. But the great preponderance of authority and critical opinion 
either places the Doxology before 15, or omits it altogether. 

6. The Doxology is unintelligible in either position, but far better 
placed after 16 than after 14. 

7. It is hard to understand its forward movement, but to under- 
stand its backward movement is impossible. 

8. The retired position (before 15) must, for every reason, be 
accepted as the earlier. 

g. But in this earlier position it is by no possibility genuine. 

1o. An imposing array of the very best authority and opinion 
rejects it. 

11. When the Doxology is thrown out of its earlier position as 
spurious, the following chapters 15 and 16 are loosened, and fall away 
of their own weight. 


16 In view of their explanations, one is at a loss to conceive what these critics 
would accept as a really “ sichere Spur.’ G is pushed aside as having attempted 
a critical procedure; F is drummed out of court as a foolish and faithless copy; 
one -Capitulation is spurned as having lost its head; another, as having lost its 
tail; and no matter how many codices may be found that lack the two chapters, 
they must all be rejected as mutilated by Marcion! 
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12. Finally, this result is confirmed beyond contradiction by the 
unshakable deposition of both the Amiatinian and the Fuldensian 
Capitulations, neither of which knows anything of the contested 
chapters. 

In conclusion, we must call attention to the sole method of defence 
adopted by the protagonists of tradition. It consists in devising 
ingenious hypotheses by which each count of the general indictment 
may be evaded separately. For scarcely any of these hypotheses 
can more be claimed than mere possibility; few, if any, have any 
inherent likelihood. 

In framing them these critics do not hesitate before sharp antithe- 
ses. Thus, to explain a conflation, Riggenbach says (p. 596): “A 
scribe who found Rom. 16 in his Vordage in its original form, observed 
that the Doxology in another ms. stood at the end of 14, and as he 
could not make sure at which place it had stood originally, he wrote 
it in both places, in order in any case not to rob the holy text of any 
portion that belonged to it.” Good! That sounds very like a rev- 
erent and typical copyist. But harken now to Riggenbach, on page 
557, informing us, “ how the absence of the Doxology from some mss. 
is to be explained. A scribe who read it in one ms. at the close of 
14, but in another in 16, might thereby be provoked to some suspi- 
cion of its genuineness, and on that account leave it out altogether.” 
This scribe is exactly the opposite of the other, and we submit that 
he is proportionately unnatural and improbable. 

But even if these defensive suppositions were intrinsically probable, 
by their great number and variety they are hopelessly condemned. 
This is a consideration that needs to be repeated, and cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. Zahn and Riggenbach are continually 
urging that neither this nor that nor the other is in itself a sure and 
decisive proof against their position. What they demand is some one 
single fact that shall of itself, independently of everything else, once 
and for all settle the matter. But such is not nature, such is not life. 
Their demand is quite unreasonable. It amounts to a rejection iz 
toto of circumstantial evidence. It ignores the dictates of common 
sense. It may be easy to break a hundred rods singly, but impossi- 
ble to bend them in a bundle. These critics take no thought of the 
first principles of probability. They forget that in multiplying their 
hypotheses they are dividing their chance of being correct. This 
is true, however likely the hypotheses might be — individually. If 
we throw up a dozen pennies, the chance that any one will turn up 
“heads” is 4, one in two ; but the chance that all will turn up “heads” 
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is only z445z, about one in four thousand! Now the defensive guesses 
of Zahn and Riggenbach are not only intrinsically improbable, but 
they are independent, and in order to be effective they must all simul- 
taneously hit true. Such a concurrence is almost incalculably unlikely. 

The task of the Pyrrhonist is not difficult. One may easily.put up 
a “Defence of Philosophic Doubt.” Who can prove that the sum 
of the angles of a plane triangle is a straight angle? But probability 
is the guide of life. In shaping our beliefs, no less than our conduct, 
we neglect not indeed accidents themselves, but their higher powers, 
their extraordinary combinations, the accidents of accidents to the 
tenth degree. True, in shooting at a mark one may miss it a thou- 
sand miles ; but who has ever done it? These infinitely small possi- 
bilities are practically impossibilities. They are not only negligible, 
but it is also our sacred duty to neglect them. Otherwise we hem 
our life, we dwarf our souls. What should we say of the man who 
would not go into the harvest field lest he be struck by lightning, or 
board an ocean liner for fear of shipwreck, or take a volume from a 
library because it might harbor some deadly germ? And yet such 
accidents are not less unlikely than the collective failure of all the 
consentient tokens we have massed together, than the simultaneous 
verification of all the indispensable Riggenbach-Zahnian conjectures. 

For be it carefully observed that now at the last moment we must 
load the scale of argument against the two chapters with all the weight 
of the accumulated internal evidence already presented. Can it be 
that so many indicia, independent and unrelated, both within and 
without, have thus leagued themselves together with intent to deceive 
us? We cannot believe it. 

Even so much is not all, however. For the arguments and con- 
clusions of this paper, though held strictly apart, though resting on. 
a wholly alien basis, do nevertheless support and strengthen the 
results of our former study, and in their turn are equally strengthened 
and supported. We now perceive with vivid distinctness that the body 
of the great Roman Epistle is really what it is apparently, an august 
theological treatise, a picture of the mind of Christ as it slowly took 
form in early Christian literary consciousness. Round this striking 
pictorial composition there has been thrown the historical framework 
of the introduction and the closing chapters. This framework we 
have now detached in its two great portions, and we see that the one 
process is the logical complement of the other. If either portion be 
detachable, we should naturally expect the other to be detachable 
also. So that our argument can hardly be unsound in one part 
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without being unsound in the other, being “fitly framed and knit 
together.” 

Closing, then, this preliminary discussion, we ask of the reader not 
a decision upon any one point, or any two or three, but a collective 
judgment upon the whole body of evidence. It is three wholly inde- 
pendent paths that have led us to the same result. If it is unlikely 
that all the indications of the introduction have misled us, that all 
the internal marks of the two chapters were deceptive, and that all 
the outward diplomatic evidence was equally misguiding, it is still 
far more unlikely that any two of these have proved treacherous ; and 
in view of the consensus of all the three, there is piled Ossa on 
Olympus and on Ossa’s top the Pelion of Improbability. 
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The Idea of the Logos in Relation to the Need 
of Law in the Apostolic Age. 


PROF. H. S. NASH, D.D. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


MAY be right in thinking that New Testament study has some- 

times suffered from an excess of academic atmosphere. It is a 
sound law, as far as it goes, that we can only understand what we are. 
Experience is an indispensable preparation for interpretation. Hence 
it may easily come to pass, in an age when minute specialization is 
the order of the day, that the student, lacking certain kinds of expe- 
rience, may be incapable of fully apprehending certain phases of the 
literature he studies. As a rule, Biblical scholars have been wholly 
men of the chair, not men of affairs. Intense devotion to their 
specialty may have taken them away, in some measure, from the 
ground whereon the New Testament took shape. 

The New Testament, considered as a whole, has two main charac- 
teristics. 

In the first place, it is the product of a consuming religious passion. 
Of course, there is reflection in it. There is some speculation. But 
the bulk of it is the work of men who were, above all things, zealots 
in religion. This we are not. We are religious, yet the critical ele- 
ment is strong in us. Not one of us but has lost, in a degree, the 
capacity for throwing himself headlong into the arms of an emotion. 

In the second place, the common consciousness is exceedingly 
strong in the life that put itself on record in the New Testament. 
This is not to say that the Apostolic age, in its prime, had any large 
interest in institutions. But we must draw a distinction. An interest 
in specific institutions is one thing. A deep and glowing common 
consciousness is another thing. The Apostolic age had this in a high 
degree. That does not mean that the idea of a Catholic Church was 
clearly conceived by the average Christian. It does mean, though, 
that wherever any body ‘of Christians, Jews or Gentiles, existed, the 
individual’s sense of his own being was fused with his sense of corpo- 
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rate being. However provincial his views of Christianity might be, 
he was anything but an individualist. Now, here again, we are, in 
part at least, out of step with the life we are studying. We are indi- 
vidualists. Our individualism is instinctive. Our relation to corpo- 
rate religious life is more or less conscious and deliberate. 

The point I would be at, is that the impassioned religious feeling 
of the Apostolic age, — unfettered by the critical process, — and the 
strong sense of corporate life, — instinctive, not like our own, labored 
— make the question of law in the Apostolic age a matter of impor- 
tance. Here, again, a distinction must be made. The conscious and 
deliberate thought of law is one thing. The need of law and the 
unconscious search for it is another thing. The need of law is the 
most pressing of human needs. The modern man of the chair does 
not feel the need. He is not intimate with the caucus. He is not 
deeply versed in government, either political or ecclesiastical. With 
a little, a very little knowledge of parliamentary law, he can pass 
through life unashamed. He is a man of culture. And culture never 
arrives till the pioneer’s work of keeping house has been efficiently 
done. The man of culture sits at ease regarding questions which to 
his forefathers were matters of life and death. 

This is my excuse for this paper. I suspect that we have studied 
the Logos idea of the New Testament too largely in the light of 
academic theory and speculative necessity, too little as an expression 
of the need of law. 

The term “ Logos” was fashioned by the Greeks. It was born of 
a speculative need. Yet Greek speculation differed in one important 
respect from modern speculation. Human consciousness had not 
yet clearly conceived itself. It blended with nature. The subjec- 
tive and the objective were interfused. The emphasis on conscious- 
ness is the distinctive mark of modern philosophy. It is true that 
Plotinus prepared the way for it, and made Augustine, “the first 
modern man,” as he has been called, possible. But of Greek phi- 
losophy as a whole, it may be safely said that it did not separate 
nature from consciousness. Hence in the earlier days the modern 
speciality called science, and the other speciality called philosophy, 
were identified. So the term “ Logos,” as Heraklitus first used it, 
included our term “law.” 

Amongst the Greeks themselves, the Heraklitean word found no 
great career. It played no part in Plato and Aristotle. Nor did it 
cut any figure-in Plotinus. Even with the Stoics its function is less 
considerable than has been made out. The moderns have read back 
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into the Stoic doctrines of the Logos something of the interest which 
attaches to it in Jewish and Christian thought. The Stoic distinction 
between the Adyos évdudBeros (the word within the breast) and the 
Adyos tpopoptxds (the word that goes forth from the breast) was 
merely a single detail of their system. The word “ Logos” had to wait 
for Alexandrine Judaism before it found a career. 

And when this came to pass, Greek thought as a whole had acquired 
a strong tendency away from the common life and the common law. 
In Plato and Aristotle the genius of speculation joined itself to a deep 
interest in the life and polity of the Greek city. In the Republic 
and the Zaws of Plato, and in the Pofitics and constitutional studies 
of Aristotle, pure reason frankly acknowledged its debt and obliga- 
tion to the state. But in the post-Aristotelian philosophy this obliga- 
tion was more and more forgotten. The absorbing question came to 
be the redemption of the individual. The Stoics, it is true, endeav- 
ored to keep themselves men of affairs. And Roman Stoicism gave 
to the world the basal conceptions of Roman law. But in Stoicism 
proper the interest in politics was half-hearted. The main interest 
was the religion and the morality of the individual. The tendency 
of post-Aristotelian philosophy was to carry thought away from civic 
life and its pressing problems of law. 

In Neo-Platonism this tendency becomes all-controlling. Com- 
pare Plotinus with Plato and Aristotle, and it is plain that the problem 
of clear thought has shaken itself free from the problems of the human 
community. Even his opposition to Christianity with his strong 
defence of the beauty and worth of the visible universe against the 
views of the monks, was not able to drive him back to the old ground. 
Yet his is the strongest head after Aristotle. His silence, therefore, 
regarding political fact and theory, is deeply significant. Had he 
made any considerable use of the term Logos, he would have put it 
wholly into the service of the speculative reason. 

Alexandrian Judaism carried the Old Testament into immediate 
contact with Greek thought. In Palestine, Greek thought could not 
beat down the resistance of the local strongholds. It might Hellen- 
ize an occasional thinker. Through silent channels it might work 
into Jewish consciousness. But the Sacred Texts stood, for the most 
part, just beyond its reach. The contact between the Old Testament 
and Greek philosophy was largely indirect. Alexandrian Judaism, on 
the other hand, gradually left behind it the baggage-train of Rabbin- 
ism. It carried the Sacred Texts out from the defences of Palestinian 
tradition. Moses and Plato could now take part in a symposium. 
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But history gives no great gain without imposing some loss. While 
Alexandrian Judaism gained mental breadth and freedom, it lost its 
touch on affairs. Philo, the most accomplished of the Alexandrian 
Jews, is like the modern broad churchman of a certain kind, who, 
sitting before the open fire of generous speculation, leaves to his 
high-church brother the task of making and maintaining the eccle- 
siastical machine. In Palestine, the Torah was the living law of a 
great community. Its exegetes were lawyers and magistrates. In 
Alexandria the Torah was a text-book for speculation. 

Philo had no considerable touch on affairs. To him, as to Plotinus, 
the thinking nature of man is the human essence. He was not even 
as much of a statesman or churchman as the Stoics. Indeed, the 
Stoic influence did not go deep into his system. The Platonic influ- 
ence was far more searching and profound. This is due, not alone, 
as Zeller suggests,! to the fact that the Biblical consciousness of sin 
broke the Stoic line at the centre ; it is also due to the fact that the 
problem of authority had been already solved by the Old Testament. 
The Neo-Pythagoreans were the first men in the Graeco-Roman world 
to think out loud the unphilosophical thought that a specific divine 
revelation can alone give the authority demanded by conscience.? 
Philo has the divine authority under his hand. His Old Testament 
is God’s final word. The Stoic law of nature made no appeal to him. 
He had something better — the revealed will of God. 

But it is profoundly significant that in his working out of the rec- 
onciliation between Greek philosophy and the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the idea of the Kingdom of God, which is central in those Scriptures, 
should have played an insignificant part. He inherited the Mes- 
sianic idea as an heirloom ; he could make no vital use of it. It may 
be said that he had no need to consider the social problem. For 
Judaism, through the development of the Old Testament Canon on 
the one hand, and on the other through the evolution of the syna- 
gogal system, had already given an admirable solution to the problem 
of law. And that solution was a part of Philo’s inheritance. But 
this is merely to reaffirm the point in issue. Philo had on his shoul- 
ders a thoroughly academic head. He was in no sense a man of 
affairs. Speculation was his business and his joy. 

In the discussion of the relation between the Philonian Logos and 
the Fourth Gospel, too much, I think, has been made of the question 
regarding the personality of the Logos. Upon that question, Philo 


1 4° Auf. iii. 2, p. 405. 2 Windelband, His¢. of Phil. p. 206. 
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never came really to know his own mind. His shifting views depend 
upon the changing relations between the two men inside his skin. 
When the Jew is uppermost, when the monotheistic and monarchical 
idea of God controls him, the Logos is impersonal, a philosophical 
synonym for the will and work of God. When, however, the Greek 
prevails, when the cosmos bulks large before his mind’s eye, the 
Logos becomes personal. But the central question is not here. As 
regards the Fourth Gospel the more important qualities of Philo’s 
system are (1) That in his view the whole of things is completed. 
His system is static. He has two main terms, cosmos and nomos. 
In the zomos, conceived as God’s full and final self-revelation, he 
finds clear answers to the questions which the cosmos proposes. But 
all stands still. The eager thrill, the impassioned forward look of 
prophecy, is wholly wanting. (2) The idea of the Kingdom of God 
plays an inconsiderable part. Philo is more remote from Isaiah than 
Plotinus is from Plato. 

When we pass from Alexandrian to Palestinian Judaism, we expe- 
rience a decided change of mental climate. After the destruction 
of the ancient Jewish state, the Jews had on their hands a problem 
new to history. How could a people, having lost the cohering prin- 
ciple of the monarchy, be held together? Later on the question took 
the form, How could a people who had lost the sacramental tie of a 
common fatherland, be kept from breaking in pieces? In the cen- 
turies immediately following the exile, the Holy Land and the Holy 
House at Jerusalem were the objects on which the religious and patri- 
otic imagination fastened. But more and more, as the Diaspora won 
significance, the centre of gravity shifted. A new type of community 
appeared, resting on the Torah and ruled by those who knew and 
expounded it. The task on which the leaders of Judaism labored 
was of the selfsame nature as that which exercised the genius and 
devotion of the great Roman lawyers. Their problem was not philo- 
sophical, but practical. 

The similarity between the rabbi and the Roman lawyer might be 
illustrated by Cicero’s praise of the Twelve Tables. Fvemant omnes 
licet, dicam quod sentio ; bibliothecas mehercule omnium philosophorum 
unus mihi videtur XII Tabularum libellus, si quis legum fontes et 
capita viderit, et auctoritatis pondere et utilitatis ubertate superare 
(De Oratore,i. 195). This carmen necessarium, drilled into Roman 
boys, was similar in its purpose to the catechetical drill of Pharisaism. 
Religion was, indeed, the dominant motive in the latter case. Yet 
this does not disguise the fact that a community was being built, and 
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that the similarity of end and aim required a more or less similar 
process. 

The rise of the Old Testament Canon was not merely a great 
religious phenomenon, it was also a great legal phenomenon. In 
those days men did not distinguish between the civil and the canon 
law. Nor did they specialize the functions of the Bible scholar and 
the lawyer. A rabbi like Hillel resembles our Chief Justice Marshall 
as much or as little as he resembles our Bible critics. He was su- 
premely concerned with religion. But he could not separate religion 
from law. It was the fusion of the two things, based on the incom- 
parable literature of Prophecy, which created that wonderfully tena- 
cious thing called Judaism, — the only type of ancient community 
that Rome could not shatter nor destroy. 

In this community, for centuries after the Exile, the connection 
between individual consciousness and the corporate consciousness 
was so close that we moderns have the greatest difficulty in realizing 
it. Perhaps the best illustration is found in the Psalms. If we com- 
pare these lyrics with the lyrics of Greece, the most striking differ- 
ence is not that the Greek lyrist deals with a secular process of 
experience, while the Jewish lyrist deals with religion. It is found 
in that marvellous fusion of the individual consciousness and the 
common consciousness of which the Psalter is the product. The 
Psalms are profoundly individual. At the same time they are 
intensely national. 

The deepest thought of law comes to the moderns, as it came to 
the Greeks, out of the, steady contemplation and study of the uni- 
verse. For the Jews it grew up out of their study of God’s dealings 
with their forefathers. For this reason the logology of Palestine 
stands in striking contrast with that of Alexandria. One aspect of 
the difference is that the former consists altogether of a small change 
of the Logos idea. The essential cause of systematic logology, the 
problem of creation, did not exist. Philo’s Logos was born of the 
union between the Greek idea of the cosmos and the Jewish concep- 
tion of divine revelation. But, apart from Greek thought, the ancient 
world never reached the scientific or philosophic conception of nature 
as an organic totality of being. Into this Greek conception Pales- 
tinian thought, before the Christian era, did not deeply enter. So in 
Palestine there could be no problem of creation ; consequently, no 
need or possibility of a developed Logology. We find but fits and 
starts of Logology, as in the doctrines of the Metatron, the Shekinah, 
and the Memra. ; 
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The other main point of difference is that the Old Testament as 
a whole is not taken as a text for speculation. Speculation and alle- 
gory thrive upon certain portions of it, but the body of interpretation 
follows the line of national and ecclesiastical law. When the Romans 
destroyed the Temple, when the priest forever lost his occupation 
and his opportunity in Israel, when the logic of the movement that 
began with the Exile was fully manifested, then Rabbinism became 
synonymous with Judaism, and upon the foundation of the Torah rose 
the strange yet imposing structure of the Talmuds. 

In a word, Alexandrian or liberal Judaism was for the most part 
a form of culture, while Palestinian Judaism was in its essence a 
branch of law. And the question we are to carry into our reading 
of the New Testament is, Which kind of Judaism does the Christian- 
ity of the first century most resemble ? 

Christianity began its career organized as a community. Whatever 
one may think about the details of the Whitsunday story, the essential 
fact stands sure. Our knowledge of historical Christianity begins with 
a corporate Christian consciousness. It is true that the problem 
of law did not press upon the early Christians. From the mother 
church they inherited the Old Testament. And this, with the Mas- 
ter’s Logia, constituted an all-sufficient authority. They had a Bible 
to start with, and herein the Christian consciousness differed from the 
early Jewish consciousness. Furthermore, the early Christians did 
not realize that they were anything more than very good Jews. In 
all their thoughts they remained part and parcel of Israel. They did 
not need a new law. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the law-making process, 
while not consciously appreciated, was none the less unconsciously 
involved, and that, too, in a decisive form. In the first place, the 
corporate feeling of the community was intense. The so-called 
experiment in communism plainly illustrates this. It did not result 
from any theory regarding property, but from the impassioned belief 
in the Parousia, that is to say, from an overpowering interest in the 
Kingdom of God. This means that we have here a state of things 
at the opposite pole to Philo. In him the academic interest is at a 
maximum, here it is ata minimum. There is little or no surplus of 
thought over and above practical needs. There is no speculation ; 
all is action, and the action is inspired by the consciousness that the 
will of God is within the common will of the community. 

Furthermore, the mental characteristic of the new life is the revival 

‘of prophecy. The Christian consciousness is a new prophetism. Now 
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prophetism, whether in the Old or the New Testament, has this dif- 
ference from Greek philosophy, — the latter is predominantly a matter 
of reason, the former is predominantly a matter of conscience. Of 
course, reason and conscience may not be separated ; they are parts 
of a single and undivided consciousness. Still, they may be distin- 
guished. Where reason prevails, the main interest is in the nature 
of things. Where conscience dominates, the chief interest is in the 
realization of an authoritative programme. Prophetism does not 
think of itself as speculation, but as a medium of divine revelation. 
The free reflective reason does not play a large conscious part. It 
is there, but it is absorbed in a greater total. And the total is the 
feeling of divine power and authority. A sovereign law is laid upon 
consciousness. Consciousness, subjecting itself to law, becomes con- 
science. 

Early Christian consciousness had as little interest in the nature 
of things as the Montanists of the second century showed. Thought 
did not run back or down, it ran forward to the end and aim of his- 


tory, — the Parousia. The mood was apocalyptic. At the same time ~ 


Christian apocalyptics, as Jiilicher has well said, differed from Jewish 
apocalyptics in the fact that the Christian consciousness had restored 
that sane and wholesome connection between history and prophecy 
which Jewish apocalyptics, beginning with the book of Daniel, had 
lost. But this meant that the sense of immediate divine author- 
ity was far stronger, so strong, in fact, that the present dared to 
speak again, as in the days of Old Testament prophecy, in its own 
name, and was not forced to hide behind the great names of the 
past. 

The supreme element in the early Christian consciousness was its 
dominating sense of divine authority and law. And this sense of law 
expressed itself, as might be expected, in an impassioned interest in 
the future of the community. The glowing visions of the Second 
Coming portended and portrayed the speedy triumph of the com- 
munity over all its foes. 

The Christian consciousness of law expressed itself in two ways: 
first, as the development of the monarchy of Christ; second, in 
claiming the Old Testament for Christ. As to the first, it answered 
to what may somewhat loosely be called the inner need of the new 
community. What the unity of God was for the prophets of Israel, 
that the selfsame unity of God revealed through and embodied in 
the Messias was to the Christian prophet. God had visited his 
people in the person of the Christ. The vision of the Parousia 
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expressed, in pictorial form, the belief in Christ’s monarchical right 
to control history. 

As to the second need, it sought to satisfy itself through apolo- 
getics. The Christians, in order to maintain their own self-respect, 
must prove to their fellow-countrymen that they are the best of Jews. 
And how? By proving that the Old Testament belongs to Christ. 
The reasoning process expends itself in the argument from prophecy. 
Prophecy is the implicit Christ. Christ is explicit prophecy. 

Here we have a situation which, by its form, recalls Philo. Both 
to the Jews of Alexandria and to the Christian Jews of Jerusalem, 
the Old Testament was the sacred book to which thought runs for 
its proof and authority. But in substance the two situations are radi- 
cally unlike. To Philo the thinking nature of man is his real essence. 
Manipulated by this thought, Moses becomes a Semitic Plato. The 
Christians, however deep their unlikeness to Palestinian Judaism, are 
entirely Palestinian in their emphasis on the practical side of things. 
Christianity is the glorified Torah. As in the Epistle of James, 
* the new religion is viewed as the sublimation and realization of 
the law. It is the engrafted word (James 1”), differing from the 
Old Testament, not in its ideals, but in its power to realize the 
ideals. 

So, when the person of Christ began to claim preéxistence, to enter 
into deeper relations with the Godhead, we do not find here a process 
like Philo’s. The Philonian Logos was born of the mental union be- 
tween the Jewish idea of God and the Greek idea of the universe. 
But the early Christian Christology grew up out of a practical con- 
sciousness, which took itself to be final, and which rested its claims 
to finality on a deepening appreciation of the relation between the 
Messias and God. 

The track to be followed by a mind at work in this process was 
foreordained by the existence of the Old Testament. Philo took the 
thought of the Logos from the Greeks, followed it through the Old 
Testament, and, coming out on the other side, looked off toward 
God. The Apostolic mind instinctively took the same course. In 
part, this was due to the intrinsic worth and beauty by reason of 
which the Prophetic writings had such vast drawing-power. One 
should compare the ethical genius of the Old Testament with Homer 
— over whom the Stoics labored so hard that they might make him 
a people’s Bible — in order to understand this. Furthermore, all 
the habits of Palestinian laymen led them this same way. From 
early boyhood they had been trained to turn to the Scriptures for an 
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answer for every need. They looked to the Torah, as Xenophonanes 
looked up to the sky when he said that God was one. 

Judaism gave to the new religion two great gifts, a Bible and the 
Messianic idea. Christianity starting with the Christ, the embodied 
Messianic idea, was forced by all its needs, outer and inner alike, to 
go deep into the Old Testament. As Philo followed the Logos idea 
through the Scripture, so was it foreordained that the Apostolic mind 
should follow its Christ into and through the sacred book. The early 
Christians were men of one book. Moreover, their great book was 
not — what it is more or less to us — a succession of laws and events 
and prophecies, but an organism of prophetic truth, every part of 
it related to the Messias. That the mind should follow the person 
of Christ into and through the Old Testament was inevitable. We 
find an illustration of this mental process in 1 Pet. 1”. 

We must, however, be on guard against over-emphasizing the com- 
mon consciousness. The bias and bent of individuality must be 
allowed for, since pronounced individuality necessarily carries with it 
a promise or possibility of speculation. Now in Paul we have the 
greatest individual of the Apostolic age. ‘Temperament, genius, and 
his conversion conspired to set him apart by himself. His missionary 
career caused him to abound in his own sense. Everything codp- 
erated to drive him in upon himself. The literary result is seen in 
his singularly egoistic style. 

In Paul, then, we may with reason look for evidence of a free 
reflective process. Beyond question some evidence is found. The 
letter to the Romans is the work of a mind that loves and seeks sys- 
tem ; and while it may not be called a formal treatise, yet it borders 
close upon this. The Epistles of the Imprisonment seem to be, in 
a measure, the result of speculative genius. 

At first sight, Paul takes us far away from the mental processes of 
primitive Christianity. But as regards the point of this paper, the 
difference is nowhere so great as it seems to be. Of speculation, 
pure and simple, Paul had no felt need. His consciousness of reve- 
lation, of the immediate and satisfying experience of the divine life 
and power, was too rich and deep for that. He is the most pro- 
phetic and religious nature among the men of the New Testament. 
Religion, as Schleiermacher once for all taught us, is primarily a 
matter of feeling; #.¢., it is the consciousness of an objective energy 
pressing upon us from a source independent of humanity. The man 
who is dominated by immediate religious feeling can give but little 
play to free and pure reason. The speculative impulse, the reflective 
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mood, cannot become strong till religious passion has, in some meas- 
ure, cooled down. When the consciousness of revelation is less 
powerful and compelling, reflection gets its chance. This law is 
psychologically certain, while it finds an historical illustration in the 
appearance and growth of the Wisdom mood in Judaism. 

Paul’s nature was intensely prophetic in its mental methods. For 
this cause, his thought, while remarkably subjective in its color, is 
profoundly objective in its processes. This is a matter that has not 
been sufficiently considered. For example, our term “ conscience,” 
while it is in form the exact equivalent of ovveidyors, in fact is not 
entirely satisfactory as a translation. With us, conscience is largely 
subjective in its mental associations. But Paul could not use the 
word ovveidyors, without thinking of an objective norm. In this, he 
was like the Stoics, who were far more objective than the moderns in 
their use of the term “conscience.” But Paul was even more objec- 
tive than they. 

A larger example is found in the contrast between him and Philo 
in regard to the dogma of creation. In Philo’s case, creation is a 
problem, to be gotten over by the doctrine of the Logos. In Paul, 
creation is an experience. The freshness of his teaching at this 
point reminds us of Isaiah of the Exile. He had felt the creative 
energy of God at work in Christ, raising up the new humanity. His 
conversion led him to regard himself as an ethical creation out of 
nothing. His brilliant success as missionary to the heathen made 
it possible for him to see the new religion building its house from the 
basement. So he felt the creative power of God, rather than thought 
it. Least of all did creation propose any problem. It was an assured 
and immediate fact, charged so richly with emotion that speculation 
had neither function nor opportunity. The Hellenic element in Paul’s 
system is not large. Greek culture touched him here and there, but 
never went deep. His psychology affords us a satisfactory proof. It 
may be laid down as a law that the deep-minded Israelite of Paul’s 
time, to whom the majesty of Greek philosophy appealed, would be 
most strongly drawn by Platonism, for in Plato he would find not only 
speculative power, but, what is lacking in Aristotle — religious pas- 
sion. Paul’s older contemporary, Philo, is a case in point. It may 
be also affirmed that a man who was strongly impressed by Platonism 
would accept the Platonic trichotomy as later Platonists knew it; 
for that psychology is central in the system. Thus does Philo. Thus 
does also the Epistle to the Hebrews. But thus does not Paul. The 
irichotomy of 1 Thes. 5* is on the surface a literary expression that 
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came handy to the moralist. Paul’s real psychology is built up on 
the prophetic dualism between flesh and spirit. 

There is not a shadow of evidence for the assertion that Greek 
speculation touched Paul to the quick. The speculative elements in 
his body of teaching are always flushed full with rich religious feeling. 
His theology, for the most part, is a pastoral theology, the theology 
of a missionary who does his best thinking on his feet, and whose let- 
ters smell but slightly of the lamp. Phil. 2'* is a capital example. 
The idea of the Kenosis of the Son of God is there developed out of 
ethical passion and enthusiasm for the magnificence of virtue; and it 
returns quickly to its source. The mental process is practical rather 
than speculative. 

It went along with this that the common consciousness in Paul was 
exceedingly strong. Coleridge said that every man is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian. If that is true, then Paul was born an 
Aristotelian. His ethic, based on his idea of faith, is a doctrine of 
the will. The highest good is the creative energy called love, and 
love is the energy of faith (Gal. 5°). The essence of man is will- 
power, and the will-power expresses itself and exhausts itself in devo- 
tion to the Kingdom of God. We have here a system whose core is 
antithetic to Philo and Plotinus. 

The corporate consciousness is instinctive and strong. The human 
will which is created by faith, is as social as it is personal. Hence 
the emphasis on the Body of Christ. In Galatians, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, and Romans this is suggested rather than developed. In the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment reflection enters. The idea of the Body 
of Christ is brought out by a more or less speculative Christology. 
But the significant point, so far as this paper is concerned, is that the 
two develop together. The process is quite unlike that of Philo, 
totally unlike that of Plotinus. In them the essence of the individual 
man— pure thought — shakes itself free, in large measure, from its 
relations to the community. In Paul, man’s essence is a loving and 
redemptive will. So the common consciousness deepens as the indi- 
vidual consciousness deepens. The two are never long apart. 

Hence the growth of Paul's Christology is due, on the whole, to 
the pressure of the problems of the common consciousness. It is 
Paul the missionary, Paul the church builder, Paul the Catholic care- 
taker, rather than Paul the speculator, who develops the idea of 
Christ. Of course, the speculative element enters into the process. 
For, without speculation, experience is blind. But the main line 
of motion is distinctly non-speculative. Paul is an Old Testament 
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prophet on New Testament ground. The prophet was a statesman. 
Isaiah finds his first cousin in Demosthenes, not in Aristotle. The 
life of the state, as it presses upon the earnest will of the individual — 
this was his task and his inspiration. Even so with Paul. The unity 
of God, embodied in the Christ, offers itself to men as the basis of 
human unity (Rom. 9-11, Eph. 2%, 3°); this was the gist of his 
preaching and thinking. 

We may, therefore, with a measure of confidence affirm that, after 
all allowance is made for the play of the speculative impulse in a 
man so richly endowed as Paul, still in him, even as in the simpler 
forms of Apostolic consciousness, the development of Christology has 
strong analogies to the law process which goes on in the building 
of states and commonwealths. Roman law is the expression of 
an imperial consciousness. The publication of the Twelve Tables 
betokened the triumph of the popular will. The empire, inheriting 
the policy of the great popular leaders, and borrowing from the Stoics 
the form and inspiration of clear thought, eternalized itself through 
its Corpus Juris. Even so, the deepening Apostolic consciousness 
of Paul, taking the empire for its province and parish, insured the 
claims of Christianity as a world-religion by following the doctrine of 
the person of Christ down to its foundations in the Godhead. The 
Greek influence was, at the highest estimate, a strong occasion- 
ing cause. The main cause was the pressure of the common con- 
sciousness. 

Additional evidence is found in the cosmology of Ephesians and 
Colossians. How quickly does the mind pass through nature. We 
have substantially the same perspective as in Rom. 8", The nature, 
xtiots, that here manifests itself, is nature as the Old Testament 
Prophet saw it, nature as the New Testament apocalyptist viewed it, 
not nature as the Greek scientist and philosopher thought of it. 

Finally, while the Old Testament track of thought is not as plain 
or as well-defined in Paul’s case as it is in the case of the simpler 
and more apologetic forms of Apostolic thought, there are strong 
suggestions of it. For example, 1 Cor. 10* (9 wérpa nv 6 Xpiords) ; 
and 2 Cor. 4°, connecting the story of creation in Genesis 1 with the 
story of redemption as it is in Christ. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the academic element is much more 
pronounced than in Saint Paul. On the one hand, it is plain that 
the letter comes from a Christian who belongs, in every sense, to the 
second generation. Religious feeling is less impassioned ; reflection 
plays a considerably larger part. On the other hand, it is equally 
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plain that the writer has studied in the Alexandrian school. The 
Greek influence goes deep. This is seen in the psychology (4"”), 
wherein trichotomy is seriously taken, becoming an inherent part 
of the author’s system. It is seen again in the Platonic treatment 
of the human body. Compare 10” (rod xatamerdopartos, rovr’ gow, 
TS GapKos avrov) with Paul’s doctrine of the odpé in Romans 7 
and 8, The former is as plainly Platonic as the latter is plainly 
Prophetic. It comes out again in the persistent habit of allegorizing, 
which colors the letter from beginning to end. 

The speculative element in the Epistle is relatively strong. This 
comes out both in the Christology and in the pistology. The New 
Testament has three main types of opinion regarding the nature of 
faith: there is James’s idea, wherein the Old Testament idea of Faith 
as steadfastness is restated, almost without change; there is Paul’s 
conception, which goes to the root of ethics and lays bare the founda- 
tions of the righteous and efficient human will ; an-1 there is the view 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. This is the Old Testament view, as 
it is when first passed through the impassioned eschatologic mood 
of primitive Christianity, and afterward analyzed and restated by a 
speculative mind. 

Yet even here, in this thoroughly academic book, the community’s 
interest is the guiding thought. The author’s mind has been more than 
colored, it has been shaped, by Philonian or Alexandrian influences. 
Still, the track of his mind is not Philonian. His starting-point has 
nothing to do with the problem of creation. On the contrary, he 
starts with the consciousness of salvation as it exists in the Christian 
community. The central thought, as Bruce has said,* is the direct 
and full access to God afforded by Christ. The theme is the right 
of the new community to God. So far does this right exalt itself 
over the right of Judaism, that the latter becomes a thing outworn. 
Beyond question, the speculative faculty of the author is strong. But 
it is significant that the faculty should wholly devote itself to the 
service of the religious consciousness in the Christian community. 
Even here, then, we have an analogy, though it is less strong than in 
Paul, to the law-making process. The Christian consciousness seeks 
for its foundations, and to find them carries the idea of Christ deep 
into the idea of God. The speculative process is inspired and con- 
trolled by the need of a religious community for authority and law. 

Moreover, it is a matter of some significance that our author does 
not use the term “ Logos” to describe the Christ. Taken with the 
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marked Philonian element in his education, this fact suggests that 
the Logos idea in Philo’s system did not make so quick or so deep. 
an impression on Philo’s contemporaries as it does upon us. And 
we may venture at this point to caution ourselves, lest when we find 
the word “ Logos” used by a New Testament man to designate the 
person of Christ, we should hastily build upon a single term. 

To sum up what has been said so far. The Greeks were in a 
peculiar sense the people of the word. Our eighteenth-century 
ancestors gave such a nominalistic and mechanical bias to our 
thought about language that it is impossible for us to take the term 
“Logos” as Heraklitus took it. In Longinus’s treatise concerning the 
sublime, we have a striking illustration. When a modern man speaks 
of the sublime, he instinctively thinks, with Kant and Burke, of the 
sublime in nature. Hence, when one reads Longinus for the first 
time, he cannot prevent a feeling of mild surprise that Longinus 
should treat wholly of the sublime in literature. But this is char- 
acteristic of the Greek point of view. Hence the nobility of the 
Herakleitan name for law. 

Greek philosophy, being the affair of speculative individuals, gradu- 
ally moved away from the common life and the common conscious- 
ness. In this tendency Alexandrian Judaism deeply shared, although 
for somewhat different reasons. It was not because free-thinking 
individuals of his own race had been carried by the power of their 
own thought outside politics in order to think clearly, that Philo took 
so little interest in the question of the Republic. It was rather 
because the problem of efficient common action had been so well 
solved by his people that he could rest upon their achievement. 
None the less, his Neo-Platonic tendency is deeply significant. His 
mind did not work along the Jewish line. His ancestors had not 
conceived nature as a distinct reality. Their thought of it was 
religious, as in Ps. 104, where nature is the flowing robe of the 
Almighty. In their eschatologic pictures, nature lies, plastic as wax, 
in the hands of an omnipotent will. In their more reflective moods 
they thought of nature as in Gen. 1, where the word of God is the 
symbol of creative efficiency and ease. But Philo has learned from 
the Greeks to think of nature in a philosophical way. Nature is an 
organic total, complete like a noble work of art. By reason of the 
inherent defects of matter, the Platonist, Greek though he was, could 
discover in the cosmos many inevitable flaws. Philo’s sense of sin 
greatly deepened his sense of the tragic incompetence of matter. So 
the dogma of creation, given by the Prophets as a deliverance of the 
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religious consciousness, becomes a pressing problem. The Logos 
idea, mediating between the Jewish idea of God and the Greek idea 
of the universe, is the solution. 

Palestinian Judaism had a practical task, analogous to the task 
of state-building in all ages. ‘The task was done through the devel- 
opment of the Torah. This is a legal rather than a speculative 
process. The wisdom mood plays some part in Palestine ; but, on 
the whole, it is a by-product. No systematic Logology was possible 
or necessary. The Torah, standing with majestic authority before 
the will, attracted and retained the imagination. 

The new religion developed along the Palestinian line, and when 
the force of history drove it into independence and self-consciousness, 
it endeavored to prove its right to exist by following Christ’s claims 
upon Israel through the Old Testament. In Paul and the unknown 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the reflective reason has 
considerable play. But even in Hebrews the mind acts under the 
spur of the common consciousness. The philosophical tendency 
is not strong enough to carry it away from the problem of the new 
community. If, then, we are to seek outside the Old Testament a 
strict parallel to the motion of the Apostolic mind, we shall find in 
the relation between Stoic philosophy and Roman law a closer paral- 
lel than the Philonian system can give us. 

In dealing with the Johannine literature, I shall assume that we 
may treat it as a whole. Whatever our views regarding the existence 
of a so-called Johannine school may be, no matter what we may think 
about the composite authorship of the Fourth Gospel, the Gospel 
according to John and the First Epistle of John are so closely related 
in thought and in style that, when handling generalities as I am doing, 
we may safely regard them as constituting a single literary organism. 

The Epistle is the homiletical essence of the Gospel. It has two 
regulative terms, das and xowwvia. The first, as applied to God, 
means that God has no mental reservations. He has kept back 
nothing from his people. In him there is no darkness at all; in 
his being there is nothing hidden which can defeat or belittle the 
purpose of his children. In the other term, xowwvia, the Christian 
consciousness of early days, the splendid passion for brotherhood, 
comes to its full fruitage. The thought of fellowship is central. The 
community idea is paramount. . 

In the Gospel it is equally paramount. The true Israel is Christ’s 
little body of disciples. The apparent Israel, the Jews, disbelieve in 
him. But the real Israel gives itself to him. And he, in response, 
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gives himself to the disciples to the uttermost. In chapters 13-17 
the master unbosoms himself to his men, the heavenly bridegroom 
communes with the bride. And the objective point is the fellowship 
of men. The end and aim of the Christ’s whole being and work is 
that his disciples may be one. 

A striking point of difference between the Johannine and the Sy- 
noptical Gospel is the absence of thought about the Kingdom of God, 
the presence of an all-absorbing thought of the King. But this isola- 
tion and exaltation of the Christ has not been reached by a philo- 
sophical process. At least, the philosophical or reflective element 
in the process has never left the service of the Christian community. 
The perspective of the Gospel is in substantial agreement with the 
Epistle. 

The Prologue bears witness to the same conclusion. The cos- 
mological verses (1-3) do not long delay the reader. The author 
passes through them quickly, on his way into history. They are 
more likely to have been shaped in the school of the eschatologist 
than in the school of the metaphysician ; and the centre of gravity 
is not in them but in 12-14, the story of the founding of the Chris- 
tian community in whose midst and to whose members the incarnate 
Logos unbosomed himself. 

From the Prologue to the climactic chapters 13 to 17 the purpose 
of the Gospel shines clear. The book has two aspects. Objectively, 
it describes the being and person of Christ. Subjectively, it is an 
account of the unbelief of the Jews and the belief of the chosen dis- 
ciples. The Messiah, the incarnate Word of God, cannot reveal him- 
self to the mass of his people. After the attempt to do so has failed, 
he opens his heart to the little community which he has founded. 
The perspective of the Gospel is practically identical with the per- 
spective of the Epistle. 

I infer that the author followed the same track that Paul did. The 
mental quality of his book is not markedly metaphysical. Indeed, 
taken as a whole, the story reads rather like condensed history than 
metaphysic. The author probably got his term “ Logos” from Philo. 
But he came up to it along a different road. Philo’s main need was 
a mediator between God and the world. Our author’s need was a 
law of life. He found it in Christ, the incarnation of the self-revealing 
reality of God. In his earlier days he may have applied the term 
‘Logos ” to God very much in the sense of Apocalypse 19%. By it 
he meant Christ’s mastery over history, and the surety and ease of 
God’s masterhood as expressed by him. He may have gone on to call 
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Christ the Alpha and Omega (Apocalypse 1°), thus-applying to Christ 
the words which Isaiah (41', 43", 44°) applies to God. The mental 
process is analogous to that which took place in the great prophet 
of the Exile, in whom the unity of God was more fully revealed 
through the impassioned belief in the indestructibility of Israel. The 
common consciousness of God’s people and the unity of God were 
inseparable. Even so with our author. The life of the new com- 
munity and the person of its founder are in his thought inseparable. 
When he began his mental career he had Christ and the Old Tes- 
tament for his capital. He followed the being of Christ deeper and 
deeper into the Old Testament, and at last, passing clean through 
it, came out on the other side. Then, taking his stand on the first 
verses of Genesis and looking off toward God, he saw the root and 
ground of Christ’s being in the nature of God, and called him the 
Logos, the expression of the creative will, the fulfilment of all the 
divine promises to Israel, the embodiment of ultimate reality. 
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Note on Ex. xx. 5’; Deut. v. 9%. 


REV. DEAN A. WALKER, PH.D. 


SOUTH WEST HARBOR, ME. 


“For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the third and upon the fourth generation of them 
that hate me; and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep 
my commandments.” — Ex. 20%, Deut. 5%. 


HEN as a child I learned the Ten Commandments, I could 

with difficulty suppress the feeling that he was an unjust God 
who would visit upon innocent children the punishment of their 
fathers’ sins. It was a relief, however, to read that his mercy 
extended to shousands of those that loved him, and I was willing 
to believe that whatever God did must be right. Nevertheless, a 
lurking sense of unfairness remained, and called for some explanation 
that would justify the ways of God to men. 

As I grew older, I found in the doctrine of heredity some partial 
satisfaction. This seemed to soften the severity of God’s dealings by 
presenting them as the uniform working out of a law through which 
the greatest good of the greatest number is accomplished. Yet this 
was not altogether satisfactory, for it occurred to me that heredity is 
a modern doctrine, and however well its working may accord with 
the teachings of the Second Commandment, I doubted if it could 
have been in the mind of Moses when he wrote the commandments. 
Further study of the Bible led to the conclusion that the Hebrew 
writers put more stress upon environment and training than upon 
heredity as determining the character of a man. Twins of such 
diverse characters as Jacob and Esau, and generous sons of moody 
and jealous fathers, such as Jonathan was to Saul, were confusing to 
the attempt at finding such a doctrine, even had the Hebrews been 
of a more scientific mind than they were. In the absence of any 
recognition of secondary causes, a law of heredity such as we enter- 
tain was not likely to find a footing in their philosophy. Jeremiah 
expressly rebukes the disposition of his age to formulate such a theory 
as impugning the justice of God, “Say no more, The fathers have 
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eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge ” (Jer. 31”) ; 
and his contemporary Ezekiel, in direct opposition apparently to the 
spirit of the Second Commandment, declares no less emphatically 
that “the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father” (Ezek. 18”). 

Again, if the commandment had reference to heredity, why were 
the penalties limited in their descent to four generations, and why 
were the mercies of God distributed on a different plan? The law 
of heredity shows no such partiality as between good and evil traits, 
and does not so limit the range of its action. 

The true explanation of the moral aspects and of the verbal form 
of the commandment is to be looked for, not in some ultra-Calvinistic 
defence of God’s dealings with men, nor in a theory of heredity at 
that time unthought of, but in the social usages of the age when the 
Ten Commandments were formulated. As in the Augustinian the- 
ology the imperial Roman government furnished the analogies by 
which to describe the sovereignty of God, so the justice of God was 
pictured in primitive times in terms of human penology. Read in 
this light, the Second Commandment is seen to be as fine an example 
of anthropomorphism as can be found in the Old Testament. 

If we ask, then, why God is represented as “ visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children,” and why “ upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation,” and no further, it is because that was the way 
in which, and the extent to which, human rulers in those days visited 
’ the wrong-doings of their subjects. As illustrations of this, consider 
the case of Achan (Josh. 7”), Saul’s slaughter of the priests at Nob 
(1 Sam. 22”), the punishment of the conspirators by Darius (Dan. 
6™), the proposed massacre of the Jews by Haman, and the counter- 
massacre of the Persians by Mordecai (Esther 3%, 8"). Still more to 
the point is the destruction of the house of Omri, in fulfilment of 
Elijah’s curse upon Ahab, in which four generations perished to a 
man, with the exception of the infant Joash, providentially spared to 
perpetuate the royal line of Judah. 

Three principal reasons may be assigned for this customary inclu- 
sion of the entire family in the punishment of the offender. First, 
it was done to make the example more terrible to other possible trans- 
gressors. This was perhaps the strongest motive in the punishment 
of Daniel’s enemies. 

Second, in ancient times, the family was the unit of society, even 
the slaves and the live-stock being sometimes included. Both these 
reasons were probably present in the case of Achan. The supposi- 
tion that his children were accessory to his sin, as justifying their 
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share in the penalty, is both unproved and unnecessary. They were 
destroyed for the same reason as the live-stock and the inanimate 
property, — as members of Achan’s household. 

The third reason, in many cases more powerful than the other two, 
was connected with the law of blood revenge, itself a recognition of 
the family as the social unit. Where this law prevailed, it was of the 
utmost importance that he who put a man to death for reasons that 
might not satisfy his kinsfolk, should remove at the same time every 
one on whom would directly devolve the duty of avenging the dead. 
Even the infant in arms, if spared, might grow up to assume the duty 
of avenging a remote ancestor ; for the spirit of revenge was handed 
down from generation to generation, and every member of the family 
learned from earliest childhood the story of the outrage, and was 
taught to a nicety how the debits and credits stood on the ledger 
of the blood-feud. Hence the necessity of destroying with the father 
the son also, and even the grandson and the great-grandson. Hadad 
was but a child when he was carried by his attendants in flight to 
Egypt on David’s slaughter of the royal house of Edom, and he lived 
to become a thorn in the flesh to David’s son, Solomon (1 Kings 
11"), It was a fatal oversight of Athaliah that spared the infant 
Joash to become the rallying point of the conspiracy that six years 
later put her to the sword (2 Kings 11). “Unto the fourth genera- 
tion” practically assured the punitive agent from any consequences 
of the blood-feud, for rarely could the fifth generation have been born 
at the death of the principal offender. The extermination of the 
fourth generation therefore would end the family line, and with it all 
danger of retaliation. 

But with acts of mercy it was otherwise. Blessings tend to prolong 
the family line, not to end it. Hence it would be impossible to 
assign a limit to their natural distribution. For while oriental penol- 
ogy would seek out every last and least member of the offender’s 
family to put him to death, oriental favor, visited first and primarily 
upon the favored individual, Chimham or Mordecai, as the case might 
be, would through him be disseminated collaterally and lineally to an 
extent limited only by the generosity of the recipient, and the size 
and longevity of his family ; hence unto indefinite thousands of those 
belonging to the favored one. 

For this delonging to is what the Hebrew literally reads: “ Visiting 
the iniquities . . . upon the fourth generation de/onging to the haters 
of me, and showing mercy,” not as the English versions read, “ unto 
thousands of them that love me,” but unto thousands (case abso- 
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lute) delonging to (Heb. b) the lovers of me and the keepers of my 
commandments. 

In a word, we have in the Second Commandment a picture of the 
Supreme Being visiting his displeasure and his favor upon his ene- 
mies and his friends respectively, in exactly the same way as would 
an oriental potentate of the times in which this commandment was 
written. Such a picture could not have been drawn by the same 
hand that penned the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel, for by that time 
the individual, not the family, was coming to be regarded as the 
social unit in penology. 
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The Form 35M, Prov. i. 20, viii. 3. 


PROFESSOR KARL J. GRIMM, PH.D. 


URSINUS COLLEGE, COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 


E read in Prov. 1”: 
sap mm Misa = AAP pins Unies 


Wisdom cries aloud in the street, in the broad places she utters her voice. 


What form is ma? 

Most scholars are inclined to regard the form as the third singular 
feminine imperfect Qal of J" ‘to call aloud.’ Then, however, we 
should expect "A. Ewald, Hitzig,’ and Béttcher * suppose that the 
feminine ending ‘_ has been added in order to differentiate it from 
the second person masculine which would, likewise, be J". But 
this seems hardly probable. The examples adduced in support of 
this explanation are very few, and when we consider that in hundreds 
of cases the language did not make use of such means to differentiate 
the two forms, the suspicion arises that the three cases where this 
seems to have been done are due to a corruption of the text. An ex- 
* amination of the passages reveals the fact that such is really the case. 
In Job 22” we meet with the anomalous form FNon. We read : 


apie Jnyism cmp bw tay a y207 
This is commonly translated : 


Acquaint thyself with Him and be at peace: thereby good will come unto thee. 


The Septuagint, however, followed by the Syriac version and the 
Targum, reads 6 xapmds gov, which points to ANISM. Deut. 33" 


1See on MIM Professor Haupt in The Sacred Books of the Old Testament, 
Proverbs, p. 34, ll. 31 f. 

2 Lehrbuch da. hebr. Sprache, § 191 ¢. 8 Commentary on Proverbs, ad oc. 

* Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache, § 929. 

5 Cf. Olshausen in his Commentary on Job, ad Joc.; also in his Lehrbuch d, 
hebr. Sprache, § 226; Siegfried, Job in Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 40; Duhm, 0d in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar, 1897, ad loc. 
Baethgen in Kautzsch’s Altes Testament; Budde, Hiod in the Nowack series of 
commentaries, 1896, p. 126, emend F¥ISA. 
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we should read, with Dillmann, Steuernagel, and Driver, msn 
instead of the abnormal ANNISN’: 


From the choice fruits of the earth and its fulness, 

And the favor of Him that dwelt in the bush — 

Let them come (3X13) upon the head of Joseph, 

And upon the crown of him that is prince among his brethren. 


In Ezek. 23” (" Qeré), again, the Septuagint appears to present 
the better text, reading the second person kai éréOov émi rods Xaddatous 
2335) ‘thou dotest,’ instead of the masoretic M539h.’ 

In like manner, untenable is the supposition that the plural ending 
ri} has been added to differentiate the third person feminine from the 
second person masculine ; nor is it more likely that the third person 
feminine plural is used for the third person singular. In Ex. 1” we 
must read, with the Samaritan Pentateuch and all the ancient versions, 
WN Y2N) instead of the masoretic TYR PA.’ MIE WA, Prov. 6”, is 
the third person feminine plural of the imperfect, in meaning as well 
as in form.” 

Some scholars, including Delitzsch, Stade, Wildeboer, and Toy, 
explain the form as an emphatic form /agfulanna. But then we 
would rather expect ¢aronnanna, corresponding to the Arabic éa- 
muddanna. Moreover, instead of the masoretic mMwN Jud. 5*, 
to which Delitzsch refers, we should read, with de Dieu, Clericus, 


Schnurrer, Olshausen, Stade, Gesenius-Kautzsch, Konig, Bickell, - 


Moore, mMOwN : “Her hand she (Deborah) stretches forth to 
the pin.” Similarly, in Obadiah, v.", mn>own is impossible. We 
should emend 

sre ors tens tT nbvn dx 


Do not lay hand on his substance __in the day of his calamity.!2 


6 See their commentaries ad Joc. Cf. also Olshausen, Lehrbuch, § 226; Stade, 
Lehrbuch d. hebr. Grammatik, § 510k; Konig, Lehrgebiude d. hebr. Sprache, \. 
p- 646f.; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Grammatik®, § 48 d. 

7 Cf. Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, 1886, ad loc. 

8 Olshausen, Lehrbuch, § 226, p. 452. 

® Cf. Dillmann-Ryssel, Commentary on Exodus, 1897, p. 9; Konig, Zehrg., I. 
pp. 607, 608. 

10 Cf. Konig, Lehrg., I. pp. 182, 183. 

11 See Moore, Zhe Book of Judges in Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 1900, p. 37, ll. 49 ff. 

12 Cf, Olshausen, Lehréb., p. 452; Konig, Lekrg., I. pp. 285 ff.; Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 474; Nowack, Kleine Propheten, 1897, p. 168. 
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Likewise, in Job 17", 3M is not an emphatic form, but the third 
person feminine plural.” 

Could FF perhaps be intended as a cohortative? Nowack, 
Strack, Kautzsch, and Toy answer in the affirmative. The verse, 
however, has no cohortative meaning; and it seems extremely 
unlikely that a cohortative should have been employed when the 
sense does not require it, especially as no other instances can be 
found. In Isa. 5%, AWN and Mion are cohortatives both as to 
form and meaning : * 


ery “803 fon pe An 

_— now rioys} 

mee web mee ae oes oie 
npp) ane: wR may SY SAM 


Woe unto those who draw guilt on themselves with cords of ungodliness, 
And punishment as with traces of a wain; 
Who say: Let his work hasten, let it speed, that we may see it, 


Let the purpose of Israel’s Holy One draw nigh and come, that we may perceive 
it! 16 


In Ezek. 23°, the seemingly cohortative 333M is, as has been 
pointed out above, due to the corruption of the text. 

Nor does the sense of the passage allow us to see in. MAD a form 
like the Arabic contracted form of the jussive of the verda media 
geminata, where the second radical throws back its vowel upon the 
first, and combines with the third, in which case the doubled conso- 
nant takes a supplemental vowel, e.g. zamudda instead of tamdud.® 

It is more probable that the form is intended by the Masorites as 
the third person feminine plural, representing a form 7330"; cf. 
Arabic famdudna; tagirna for tagrirna. The objection that we 
should require a form M33", just as we have M3°S0i) ‘they sur- 
rounded,’ is not valid. This formation, based on the analogy of verbs 
m5 (originally verbs swig occurs but three times in the Old Testa- 
ment (in the first two instances in close proximity to the correspond- 


18 Cf. Siegfried, Yod in Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testament, p. 36; 
Konig, Zehrg., I. p. 402. 

14 Cf. Marti, Das Buch Jesaia, 1900, p. 58. 

15 Cheyne’s translation in 7e Polychrome Bible. 

16 Cf, Wright-de Goeje, Arabic Grammar ®, Cambridge, 1896, I. §§ 121, 125. 

17 So Gesenius, Lehrgebiude d. hebr. Sprache, Leipzig, 1817, p. 286, rem.; 
A. Miiller, Hebr. Schulgrammatik, Valle, 1878, § 279 ¢; Konig, Lehrg., I. 
pp. 323 ff.; contrast his Syntax, §§ 262 d, 348 ¢. 
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ing forms of verbs ; hy viz. Gen. 37’ "SBM ; Gen. 41 4 spon ; 

and 1 Sam. 3"; youn. 18 Four times we meet with the form mab 
where the doubling of the first radical —o to be due to the anal- 
ogy of verbs ["B, viz.: 2 Ki. 21”, Jer. 19° MOEN ; Gen. 30” JENA ; 

and Ezek. 6° “yen. 1 But twice also the organic form is ‘found, 

viz. in Zech. 142, where we have the third plur. Niph'al of pp”: 

ons man 33 “their eyes will be consumed in their sock- 
ets”; and in Ps. 71 “MDW AW “ My lips shall shout for joy 
for Thee.” Here we have the third feminine plural of the Piel. 
That this formation does not occur in the Qal— beside the form in 
question — may be due to accident It may, however, safely be 
concluded that both the organic and the analogical formations 
existed side by side, just as in Arabic.” 

Now, however, the question arises: did the author of the verse 
intend a form mA, i.e. the third person feminine plural imperfect 
of pa ‘to shout’? This seems doubtful. The form occurs again 
at the close of Prov. 8* where we read ('*) : 


moip jan aysm NPM ssn Kon 
m3y) nism 2yns TT soy myn OxAD 
MA OME Nise mp 2d ond +5 


Did not wisdom call? and understanding utter her voice ? 

At the head of the thoroughfares, on the road, in the streets she takes her stand. 

Beside the gateways, at the portal of the city, at the entrance of the gates she 
cries aloud. 


It seems strange that the author of the masha/, Prov. 1°, should 
have begun by putting the predicate in the plural, and then should 


18 Cf, Gesenius, 7hesaurus, s.v.; Ewald, Zehré., §197@; Olshausen, Lehré., 
§ 243; Barth, Zettschrift d. deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. xiiii. 
p- 178; Miiller, Hebr. Schulgrammatik, § 279; Stade, Lehrb., § 536d; Konig, 
Lehrg., 1. p. 337; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 67 /. 

19 Cf. Smend, Des Prophet Ezechiel*, 1880, p. 38; Cornill, Ezechiel, p. 208; 
Stade, Zehrd., § 536d; Ges.-Kautzsch, § 67 Z, rem. 2; Bertholet, //ezekiel in 
Marti’s Kuragefasster Hand-Commentar, 1897, p. 35; Kraetzschmar, Ezechiel in 
the Nowack series of commentaries, p. 66. 

2) Cf. Gesenius, Zehrg., p. 373; Olshausen, Lehrd., § 264¢; Bottcher, II. p. 488; 
Stade, Lehrd., § 5426; Konig, Lehry., i. p. 345. 

21 So with Jablonski, Michaelis, and Baer. Cf. on the pointing, Delitzsch, 
Commentary on Psalms §, p. 478. 

22 Cf. Wright-de Goeje 4, I. § 120 ¢. 

23 The masoretic M3 is a scribal error. See Toy’s Proverbs, 1899, ad loc. 

2 So with the Vulgate juxta portas civitatis. The Hebrew text has "pd. 
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have continued in the singular. In Prov. 8%, on the other hand, the 
section commences with the predicate in the singular, and closes 
with the plural. So far as I can see, no reason can be assigned for 
this phenomenon, especially as it is not required by the rhythm of 
the passages. 

Some scholars, including Heidenheim, Oort, and others, read the 
verse: “Wisdom "> [AM MISS A] MMs.” This reading 
secures parallelism in the nouns, misn ‘3 mish, the plural nisn 
being, moreover, supported by the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and the 
version of Symmachus. It loses it, however, as Toy remarks (of. 
cit.), in the verbs. 

It has been suggested by J. D. Michaelis* and others that we 
might have here a byform /3", just as we have mb> and 555 ‘to 
cease,’ "I and Of ‘to be quiet’; (TIN and IN ‘to sigh’; MM 
and 73M ‘to be favorably disposed’; (13 and 735 ‘to turn’; mop 
and 655 ‘to despise’; MW and IW ‘to err’; AMW and MMW ‘to 
bow down’; MDW and DD’ ‘to plunder,’ etc. Now, we actually 
find the byform 13" in Job 39”, where we read : 


a 
The quiver rattles against him, _ the flashing spear and the javelin. 
It seems best, therefore, to point 13") instead of the masoretic 
man.” 
In the same manner, we should emend in Prov. 8°. 
% Supplem. ad Lexica Hebr., Gottingen, 1792, VI. p. 2254. 


% Cf. P. Haupt, Zhe Sacred Books of the Old Testament, Proverbs, p. 34 
ll. 33 ff. 
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The Promulgation of Deuteronomy. 


BY REV. EDWARD DAY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


N these days in which biblical scholars are moved to take widely 

divergent positions, it is seldom that we come upon one of the 
great men of Israel concerning whom there is such unanimity of 
opinion as there is in the case of Josiah, King of Judah. Men of all 
schools of Old Testament thought point to the age of Josiah as 
epochal. In Josiah, we are told, Judah had its best, if not its great- 
est, king. Later ages had not to idealize him: he was great, and did 
more than all others in Israel to turn the tide in favor of pure méno- 
theism. Though men fell after his death into their old idolatrous 
ways, his influence became most potent in the late pre-exilic time 
and in exilic days; so that his star was the star of the new state 
which rose upon the ruins of the old, when the divine word was 
heard: “ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people ; let the walls of Zion 
once more be built.” In Josiah, then, we are given to understand, 
the Jews had their Luther, who found in the newly discovered law- 
book his theses which he boldly published, and who, in his icono- 
clastic zeal, cleansed the land of all traces of the then Scarlet Woman 
and her wiles. One by one, many of the supposedly great men of 
the Hebrews have vanished, or have stepped down from their lofty 
pedestals, as critical students have brought to light the facts that 
reveal the slow and continuous way in which the life and thought of 
the people developed ; but Josiah has stood through all controversy 


one of the most marvellous and inexplicable personages among all > 


the kings of Judah. With singular unanimity radical critics and 
conservative scholars have spoken of his work, accepting in so doing 
what may eventually prove to have been as much an idealization as 
Hebrew literature gives us in its Abraham, its Moses, its David, or its 
Solomon. 

The story of what has commonly been known as the reformation 
of Josiah is found in 2 Ki. 22°-23”. The designation is not inappro- 
priate. I prefer, however, to speak of the narrative. as the story of 


ppacaes 


poren is 
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the promulgation of Deuteronomy. My warrant for so doing is found 
in the fact that the reformation which is pictured, or described, is 
said to have been caused by the finding and the making known the 
contents of a law-book, which is now very generally understood to 
have been Deuteronomy. In my critical study of the text, it will be 
necessary for me to notice what is deleted as late, what is left after 
the work of redactors and glossators is rejected, and what, further- 
more, is the character of the simple story when shorn of all these 
additions. This will but prepare the way for a careful examination 
of the text as a whole in the effort to set forth the conclusions which 
I have reached in my own study of the problems of the Deuteronomic 
literature. 

It is noteworthy that a considerable part of the present text is 
considered the work of other hands than those which are thought to 
have given us the original story. Two-thirds of the text, some thirty- 
two out of forty-seven verses, are supposed to have been inserted by 
redactors and glossators. In examining these portions which modern 
critical scholars delete, I am not concerned to distinguish, save in a 
few instances, between the supposed work of early, and that of later, 
editors. It is enough that these parts are all mentioned, with but a 
few remarks concerning some of them and their relation to the primi- 
tive narrative which remains after they have been cutaway. Whether 
the rejected portions be considered pre-exilic or post-exilic redactions 
is a matter of no special concern to us at this point, if indeed it be 
anywhere in this study. 

The first questions which must be faced are, how much is left, and 
what is the nature of the fragments out of which we are supposed to 
be able to reconstruct the original story. We encounter at once a 
minor gloss, in 22% "4% a passage which has to do with the men- 
tion of the passing of the money to the overseers of the work upon 
the house of Yahweh that it might be paid to the masons, carpenters, 
and other workmen.’ So, too, the term “high priest,” or at least the 
qualifying adjective, which is used of Hilkiah in v.°, and presumably 
in certain other passages, is regarded as a minor gloss of a day con- 


11 am specially indebted to Pres. W. R. Harper for the last word concerning 
the deleted passages. See Zhe Biblical World, Feb., 1902, Vol. xix., No. 2, 
p- 133. With his statements the reader should compare Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, Vol. ii., p. 870, and Driver’s [troduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament (1897), pp. 185-203. In noting the deleted passages, I follow Dr. 
Harper’s statements quite closely. I have not thought it wise to call attention to 
the deletions of some scholars. 








=~ See 
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siderably subsequent to the time of Josiah. The next portion which 
critical students delete is a large and important passage, 22**, the 
story of the interview of Hilkiah and others with a prophetess, Huldah. 
According to vs.”**™, these men were ordered by the king to go 
and inquire of Yahweh concerning the book found in the temple. 
Instead of passing on to remark that they went to the temple, the 
natrative speaks of their turning aside to inquire of a prophetess 
living in Jerusalem, as though the temple were too abominable a 
place for men to visit on such a holy mission. This particular narra- 
tive is assigned to a post-exilic redactor. It must be admitted that 
it bears indisputable marks of a late date in its thought and language. 
The words put in the mouth of Huldah are significant. Instead of 
revealing a way whereby a people supposedly innocent up to this 
time of the contents of the newly discovered law-book may by repent- 
ance and reformation escape punishment, the inquirers are at once 
and remorselessly told that Yahweh is to bring evil upon the place, 
even all the evils written in the book. This is a late retrospect in 
the general style of the Deuteronomists. The words appear to have 
been written long subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem by one who 
thought of its destruction as a punishment inflicted because of the 
infidelity of the fathers to the law. The exception which is made in 
the case of Josiah, vs.°*, seems unfair, for presumably he was not 
less guilty than his subjects in this matter; besides, the validity of 
the statement in which he is assured of a peaceful death is open to 
question. According to a part of the narrative of his life which 
appears to be authentic, he was not gathered to his fathers in peace, 
but died a violent death at Megiddo. Is this a part of the effort to 
disguise facts and idealize the man? Would it not have been revolt- 
ing to the writer of the story of the promulgation of Deuteronomy, 
or even of such a redactional insertion, if it be an insertion, to speak 
of Josiah’s death in other way than is here done? The mention of 
the actual facts in the brief chronicles of the kings of Judah might 
not be set aside, they were too well known and too sacred withal ; 
but an encouraging and reassuring word might be put into the mouth 
of Huldah. We shall have occasion later to refer to this passage, 
which I am loath to abscind from the original story. We here note 
the fact, which specially interests us at this point, that critical scholars 
in deleting this and other parts of the eighteen verses of chapter 22, 
which give us the introduction to the story, delete nearly nine and 
one-half verses. 

Passing to the next chapter, which gives us the story of the reforma- 
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tion, we notice that vs.* "45 are thought to be late glosses and edi- 
torial notes. We are told in v.* that the king stood by the pillar 
and covenanted with Yahweh to walk after him and to keep his laws 
with all his heart, to perform, indeed, all the words of the covenant 
written in the book. The writer gives us to understand that the 
whole people, as though urged by one mighty impulse, entered into 
the covenant. The latter part of v.* informs us that the king carried 
the ashes of the burnt images and vessels of Baal unto Bethel, a most 
improbable proceeding, so improbable and so manifestly out of agree- 
ment with the context that it is hardly conceivable that the original 
story, though it may have been much larger than critical scholars 
have thought it, could have contained the statement. VV.’ mentions 
the destruction of the priests whom the kings of Judah had put in 
charge of the high places about Jerusalem, and the destruction also 
of those who sacrificed to Baal and to the sun, moon, the parts of 
the zodiac, and the stars of heaven. ‘The probabilities are somewhat 
against this as a part of the story in its earliest form ; but we need 
not here discuss the verse. 

The statement of v.” is rejected where, in connection with the 
mention of the destruction of the houses of devoted males referred to 
in the first part of the verse, we are told that they were where women 
wove curtains, or canopies, for Astarte. 

Chapter 23°", which speaks of the reformation as it spread over 
Judah, is regarded as the work of a post-exilic redactor. It includes 
all Judah within the scope of the reformation. According to this 
narrative the priests of the high places were spared to become temple 
servants. Elsewhere in the story of Josiah’s reformation nothing is 
said of the sparing of such priests; though we know it was quite in 
harmony with Deuteronomic thought that the priests of the high 
places, the Levites as they seem to have been called, should be 
transferred to the priesthood of the central sanctuary. The mention 
of the destruction of the bronze horses and the chariots of the sun, 
v., and the statements concerning the altars of Ahaz and Manasseh, 
v.”, have little in favor of a pre-exilic date. We are not surprised to 
find that the critics delete them. 

In vs.3*"44, which are thought to be included in the pre-exilic 
redactor’s work, we are told that the king defiled the high places 
near Jerusalem which Solomon had built to Astarte, Chemosh, and 

2 Here, however, the priests spared became subordinate officials. This sug- 


gests that the passage under consideration was later than the age of the 
Deuteronomists. 
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Milcom ; and that he removed all traces of the idolatrous worship 
and defiled the holy places with the bones of men. These verses 
certainly appear very much like an afterthought on the part of some 
Deuteronomist who felt that the story was incomplete without a word 
concerning the cleansing of the environs of Jerusalem. Having at 
hand a passage in which earlier Deuteronomists charged Solomon, 
justly or unjustly (probably he was capable of almost anything in the 
way of infidelity to his God) with the introduction of certain forms 
of foreign worship, he added to the story of the reformation of Josiah 
the statement that all these abominations were removed by Israel’s 
one great iconoclast. 

The next supposed redactional addition is longer, vs.’™™, of which 
a part, vs.™, should, perhaps, be considered separately. Here we 
have an interesting little narrative relating what purports to be an 
incident in the reformation which Josiah is said to have carried into 
the north country. As he was cleansing Bethel, we are told, he 
espied certain sepulchres in a hillside near by, and sent and had the 
bones disinterred and burned upon the altar, thus polluting it, and 
thus unconsciously fulfilling the word of the man of God who three 
centuries before foretold what he was to do. Coming upon a certain 
superscription, as the work was progressing, he inquired about it only 
to find that it marked the tomb of this same man of God. He there- 
fore spared his remains, and, sparing them, allowed those of the 
prophet of Samaria, buried with him, to escape defilement. What 
has been considered a late gloss goes on to say that the king simi- 
larly removed the houses of the high places which were scattered 
about Samaria, whereby the kings of Israel had angered Yahweh ; 
and that he slew all the priests of these high places and defiled 
them, /.c. the sacred hilltops, with human bones which he burned 
upon their altars. These verses, it must be confessed, can hardly be 
harmonized with v.", which asserts that Josiah cleansed Bethel, burn- 
ing the high place, tearing down the altar, and reducing all to ashes. 
Under the guise of an expansion of the narrative, we are told that 
sepulchres were opened and the bones found therein were brought 
forth and burned upon this same altar to defile it. The inconsis- 
tency is such as to render the passage irreconcilable with v.”, and 
such also as to lead to the very reasonable supposition that it was 
added to the earlier and simpler story. It appears, moreover, to 
have been an afterthought to conceive of the reformation as extend- 
ing throughout all the cities of Samaria (v.*™). Probably the 
graveyard episode, vs.*", did not come from the same hand. as 
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the Samaria passage, vs.” . Verses ’*" are in some way curiously 
linked with the story which appears in 1 Ki. 13"*; as vs." ™ are 
with 1 Ki. 13”. Probably the writer of the earlier story in 1 Ki. 13 
inserted **; and it may be that a glossator of that story, whose 
work appears in v.™, inserted the gloss in 2 Ki. 23°”. Enough, 
however, for our present purpose, to note that the whole of the pas- 
sage under consideration is, for reasons which seem conclusive, 
deleted. 

Few textual students would think to defend vs." as a part of the 
original story, so awkwardly do they fit into the narrative. They 
have to do with a passover Josiah is said to have ordered and 
observed. Verse™, “Surely there was not such a passover as this 
made from the days of the judges who judged Israel, and all the days 
of the kings of Israel and Judah,” must have been written long sub- 
sequent to the fall of Jerusalem in 597 B.c. We need not linger over 
v.4, which has been rejected largely on the ground that it is pro- 
nouncedly Deuteronomic. Little can indeed be said in its favor ; 
most of it is given to the telling of a story told already. “ Neither 
after him arose there any like him” (v.™) is retrospective. It is 
deleted despite the fact that it appears to be an integral part of 
what immediately precedes. Verse * is deleted ; while *, which is 
rejected, speaks of the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem in a way 
so thoroughly characteristic of the late time that we do not wonder 
at its deletion. 

Twenty-one and a half of the twenty-seven verses of the story of 
the reformation in the opinion of critical scholars are thus late. That 
most of these bear marks of a time considerably subsequent to Josiah, 
I have noted ; that a few are manifestly insertions I have frankly 
admitted. Whether some of the indications of a late date thus 
brought to light, necessarily prove the passages containing them to 
be glosses or editorial redactions, or whether they must, be retained 
and the conclusion reached that the original was late, may be dis- 
cussed farther on. Here we are primarily interested in examining 
the deleted passages, and in noting the fact that they embrace a 
large part of the text. 

We now pass on to an examination of the story as it is left, shorn 
of its characteristic Deuteronomic features. Assuming that all parts 
of the text we are examining, which have beer. regarded with suspi- 
cion, are amplifications of the original story, we inquire, whether we 
have left a consistent narrative, and what in any event is the nature 
of that narrative. 
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As a part of the original story, we are supposed to have left a 
passage (22° ****"47) which relates that Shaphan, the scribe, was sent 
by Josiah to the house of Yahweh to pour out the money contributed 
for the repairs of the house and to see that it was given to the over- 
seers of the work. The statement is included that no account was 
kept with those who thus received or handled the money because 
they were trustworthy men. The mention of the discovery of the 
law-book (v.°), the story of the taking of it to the king, together with 
the statement of the effect which the reading of it produced and the 
consequent action of the king, who sent Hilkiah and certain of his 
court attendants to inquire of Yahweh (vs.*"), follow in the intro- 
ductory part of the narrative. In the story of the reformation, we 
have a short passage (23"") which declares that the king sent and 
gathered the elders of Judah and Jerusalem and went with them and 
all the people of the different ranks and classes to the house of 
Yahweh, where he read to them all the words of the book of the 


‘covenant. In v.‘* we are told that the king ordered Hilkiah, the 


priest, and the priests of the second rank and the attendants to bring 
out of the temple all the vessels and furniture used in the worship 
of Baal and Astarte and burn them without the city by the Kidron. 
Verse® adds that he brought out the image of Astarte and burned it 
at the side of Kidroa ; and, reducing it to ashes, cast the ashes upon 
the graves of the people. So in v.’ we are told that he destroyed the 
houses of the devoted males that were by the house of Yahweh. 
The story which we have left then goes on to mention briefly the 
cleansing of Bethel. Here the high place of Jeroboam and the altar, 
together with the images, were broken down and burned. Verse ™, 
which eulogizes Josiah as a pious king, is retained. Verse * is deleted 
by but few, though it evidently has in mind the troublous years which 
followed Josiah’s reign. 

This is supposedly the original story. At all events it is all that is 
left by our critical scholars. Whether the central piece of the quilt 
was reduced in size before it became a large patchwork, they do not 
determine. It certainly is not without difficulties. It begins with 
a fragmentary and apparently incidental, though unexplainable, allu- 
sion to the repair of the temple. Its abruptness puzzles us. In its 
simplest form, but much more in its unmutilated form, the opening 
paragraph bears the marks of being an excerpt from the story of the 
repair of the temple by Jehoash, 2 Ki. 12°”. This reference to the 
repair of the temple is incidental to the mention of the bringing for- 
ward of the newly discovered law-book as Shaphan was superintending 
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the disbursement of the money given for repairs. This introductory 
fragment is followed by a brief and incredible story of the effect 
which the reading of the law-book had upon the king to whom Sha- 
phan is said to have taken it. The first important lacuna comes 
between tne statement concerning the sending of Hilkiah and others 
to inquire of Yahweh and that which mentions the calling of the 
people together to listen to the reading of the book. Manifestly, if 
we retain vs.”*"413, we must assume that the original story contained 
something between this and 23}. It is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing at this point more in harmony with the general tenor of the 
narrative. 

It should be remarked, to go on with the supposedly original story, 
that it is extremely improbable that the simple narrative had nothing 
to say of a reform movement in Judah. Conceivably such a story 
might have reported the reform as carried north to Bethel without 
saying anything of Samaria; but that Judah should have been over- 
looked is extremely improbable. A critical examination, though it 
be not searchingly minute, thus reveals inconsistencies in the simple 
story which the critics leave us. Questions concerning them are, 
however, lost to sight when the more radical question is raised: 
“What is the character of the story?” The fact should be recog- 
nized, for it is a fact, that the story which remains, though shorn of 
much that is strangely characteristic of the Deuteronomists and sadly 
mutilated, is still a Deuteronomic story, as much so as anything we 
have in the Old Testament. Leaving aside for the time the question 
whether we have the narrative of an actual reformation, we must 
perforce admit that the incidents of the simple story are strangely 
characteristic of the Deuteronomists. Why is the fact brought to 
our attention that the temple was being repaired? Surely not merely 
in order that the finding of the law-book may be mentioned ; for 
that might have been less awkwardly stated. It appears to be for 
the reason that the writer wished his readers to know that the temple 
was mysteriously got ready for the centralized worship. This at least 
is certain, the mention of its repair must have been peculiarly grati- 
fying to those who afterward read the story of the promulgation of 
Deuteronomy sympathetically, as they reflected that Josiah himself 
before the existence of the law-book was known began to prepare the 
way for its proposed centralization of worship. 

But what, it may be asked, of the mention of the finding of the 
law-book and the effect which the reading of it had upon the king? 
Could anything be more manifestly Deuteronomic? Must not the 
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story have brought tears of joy to these pious monotheists whenever 
they read it? Then, too, the part played by Josiah in inquiring of 
Yahweh and in preparing the hearts of the people must ever through 
the centuries have stirred them deeply. We should reflect that 
Moses is not more truly the orator in Deuteronomy than Josiah is the 
actor in the story of the promulgation of Deuteronomy. The former 
is fictitiously introduced, and must have been known to many as so 
introduced ; but here is a king playing earnestly and heroically his 
part as a most ardent Deuteronomist. The purging of Jerusalem and 
Bethel, how gratifying the story must have been to them! Sword 
and fire and putrefying bones and unclean ashes and refuse were 
freely used. Nothing could have been more gratifying than was this 
first and only great slaughter of the enemies of the Deuteronomic 
reform movement. 

Our next question has to do with the language. This, it must be 
admitted, is not so strongly Deuteronomic as is that of the deleted 
portions, as indeed we could not expect it to be, for with what has 
seemed to us in many instances a ruthless hand critical scholars have 
cut out what they have taken to be Deuteronomic. Still the question 
whether the language of the story as it is left is actually un-Deutero- 
nomic, or is simply wanting in those phrases which are considered 
indisputable, is a pertinent one. Only an exhaustive examination 
can enable us to decide this point. If it be found that most of the 
words and phrases are such as we find in the simpler narrative 
portions of Deuteronomy and Deuteronomic redactions of the his- 
torical books, if only an occasional word or phrase foreign to such 
writings appear, then we have ground for a strong presumption in 
favor of considering the story Deuteronomic, though we may not be 
forced to regard it as necessarily from the same hand as that which 
gave us certain of the supposed redactions. On the other hand, if 
we find that a considerable proportion of the words and phrases are 
foreign to the well-accredited Deuteronomic literature, we have 
ground for a contrary conclusion. 

“And it came to pass in the eighteenth year” (2 Ki. 22°) is not 
foreign to Deuteronomy, little use as there was for it. We find a 
similar clause in Deut. 1°. There is no mention of a scribe in 
Deuteronomy, though the verbal root occurs. The scribe is men- 
tioned in passages which I take to be Deuteronomic. “The house 
of Yahweh” is found in Deut. 23%, The occasions for its use 
must necessarily have been few. A circumlocution served better the 
purposes of the writer: “Unto the place which Yahweh your God 
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shall choose out of all the tribes to put his name there.” See 
Deut. 12°, etc. The Deuteronomic redactors use frequently the 
simpler phrase. (Verse *), “The priest,” but not “ the high priest,” 
is known to Deuteronomy. The verb rendered “to pay fully” 
(DYN), though it occurs, is not used in this unusual sense. There 
was no occasion for the term, “‘ keepers of the threshold,” z.e. temple 
attendants. Yet it is found in a passage which I suppose to be 
Deuteronomic. See 2 Ki. 12%. “The doers of the work” (v.°*), 
common as are the separate words in Deuteronomy, is as a phrase . 
foreign thereto. Yet this also is found in redactions. “Overseers ” 
(E™PH%) belongs with the foregoing phrase. “No account was 
kept” (SW) (v.”) is used in Deuteronomy and by the redactors. 
“‘ Because they were trustworthy men,” or “ because they dealt faith- 
fully,” is found in 2 Ki. 12%, in a story that we shall have to 
consider Deuteronomic. ‘The book of the law” (v.*) should be 
compared with kindred phrases in Deuteronomy. See 28% % 29%), 
etc. The identical phrase occurs frequently in the redactions. 
“ Brought back word” (v.°) is found in Deut. 1%. “To pour out” 
(M3) is foreign to Deuteronomy. “To read aloud” (N™)) (v.") 
occurs in Deut. 17", etc. “He rent his garments” (v.") reveals a 
custom which the Deuteronomists shared with their people ; though 
they seem to have been almost exceptional in their expressions of 
emotion. “The king commanded” (v.”): the verb is one of the 
most common in Deuteronomy and in all redactions. “Inquire of 
Yahweh” (v."*) is not foreign to Deuteronomy. See 4” and the 
redactors. “The words of this book” should be compared with a 
common Deuteronomic equivalent, “the words of this law,” in 17”, 
etc. “The wrath of Yahweh” is most characteristic ; but the verb 
“is kindled” (FX) is unknown to these men; albeit they have 
frequent occasion for an equivalent verb which is stronger. “Our 
fathers hearkened not” is a favorite phrase with the Deuteronomists 
(see Jud. 2”, etc.). “To do according to all that is written” is so 
manifestly Deuteronomic that it is needless to dwell upon it. “ All 
the elders of Judah and Jerusalem” (23') should be compared with 
the frequent references to the elders in Deuteronomy. There is 
nothing foreign to Deuteronomy in “all the men” (wen5>) and 
“all the inhabitants” caur-5>) (v.*), nor is there in “ the priests 
and the prophets”; for, though mentioned separately, both priests 
and prophets are frequently referred to. So, too, is “ all the people ” 
(arn=5>) common in Deuteronomy, though “the people” (23M) 
as a designation is more generally used. With “from small unto 
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great’’ should be compared a similar phrase in Deut. 1”. “And he 
read aloud in their ears”’ occurs in Deut. 31", while a kindred phrase 
is found in 5! 31%. “All the words of the book of the covenant” 
is not foreign to Deuteronomy ; though the book is generally called 
“the book of this law.” Much is said in Deuteronomy of a covenant 
and of “ the words of this law” or “covenant.” (Verse *), “And the 
priests of the second rank” has nothing to correspond to it in 
Deuteronomy. It is found in 2 Ki. 25%. ‘Though “ temple” oon ) 
is not found in Deuteronomy it does appear in the writings of the 
Deuteronomists ; whether as a late insertion, or as a part of the 
original text of these writers, I am unprepared to say. “The 
Astarte”’ (AWM) (v.°), probably an image of the goddess, finds 
frequent mention by the law-book, and among the redactors. ‘To 
burn” (FAW), “to beat small” or “reduce to ashes” (>), and 
“dust” or “ashes” ("BY) are common. “And he broke down” 
(73) (v.‘) gives us one of the most characteristic verbs of Deuter- 
onomy and the Deuteronomists. “The devoted males” (O°W"1>) 
are scarcely known outside of the said writings (see Deut. 23% 
1 Ki. 14%, etc.). “The altar which was in Bethel” (v.”) appears fre- 
quently. This particular altar seems to have been specially abhorred 
by all Deuteronomists. Quite as pronounced was their hostility to 
Bethel itself and its high place. Of “the son of Nebat, who caused 
Israel to sin,” it should be remarked that the Deuteronomists deserve 
the credit of discovering Jeroboam the sinner. The older writers 
appear to have regarded with complacency his calf-worship. We 
may almost say “who caused Israel to sin” is as a phrase purely 
Deuteronomic (see Deut. 24‘ 1 Ki. 14", etc.). Several other words 
are found in this verse that we have already noted as characteristic 
of these writings. Indeed, it should be remarked that most of the 
words and phrases whitch we have mentioned throughout this study 
occur again and again. But one conclusion is possible, therefore, 
under the circumstances: that we have here a Deuteronomic story. 
We have become so familiar with the sonorous clauses of the more 
hortatory parts of Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic redactors 
that we have quite overlooked the fact that there was a Deutero- 
nomic style which appears in their simpler narratives, a style not 
utterly unlike that of the old chronicles, yet differing sufficiently 
therefrom to be distinguishable. 

The conclusion to which we are forced by a study of the language 
is thus seen to be in harmony with the one which we reached in our 
inquiry as to the nature of the narrative: it is purely Deuteronomic. 
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Once, however, let this be admitted, and it is seen how unwise are 
those critics who delete the larger part of the text as the work of late 
editors. The original may presumably have received some important 
additions as well as minor glosses; but the fact that a passage is 
strongly Deuteronomic is not fer se enough to warrant its deletion. 
With most of these deleted passages restored we may pass on to the 
question of the credibility of the narrative. There remains, however, 
a comparison that should be made between this narrative as found in 
2 Kings and that in 2 Chronicles. Late as the latter must necessarily 
be considered, an examination of it may throw some light upon our 
perplexing problems. 

We pass, therefore, to a consideration of the parallel account of 
2 Chron. 34°-35”. As the later narrative of the two, and as the one 
which reveals, after the manner of the Chronicles, the disposition of 
the priestly writers to treat in a free and easy way, with their peculiar 
bias, the historical material of their past, but slight dependence is 
placed upon it by critical scholars. That this narrative of the pro- 
mulgation of Deuteronomy in Chronicles is widely divergent from 
that in Kings must be admitted. It is utterly impossible to harmonize 
the two accounts. Both in the order of the leading incidents of the 
supposed reformation and in the details concerning it there are wide 
divergencies, most of which are irreconcilable. The only way out 
of the dilemma which has thus far been found, that has met with 
favor on the part of critical scholars, has been to cast discredit upon 
the narrative as it appears in 2 Chronicles. While I sympathize with 
those who look with suspicion upon the work of the priestly writers 
of Israel, I wish at this point to carefully compare the later with the 
earlier story. In doing this I need only to dwell upon the more 
important divergencies ; minor differences may, for the most part, be 
ignored, for these are always to be expected. 

The writers of 2 Chronicles in their narrative of the reformation, 
so far as it had to do with Judah and Jerusalem, tell us that Josiah 
made way with the priests of the idolatrous shrines and burned their 
bones upon the altars, as he did later, according to the same author- 
ity, with those of all Israel (34°°) ; while, according to the earlier 
narrative, the priests of the high places of Judah and Jerusalem were 
spared (2 Ki. 23°), and those of Samaria only were sacrificed or 
slain (2 Ki. 23”). We are told in the later narrative that Josiah 
carried his reform, not only into Ephraim and Manasseh, but also 
into Simeon and Naphtali (34°). Did the writers locate Simeon in 
the north because they knew no better than to place there a tribe 
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that long before their time had been absorbed by Judah? Naphtali 
appears to have became, as we find was the case in New Testament 
times, a name for all Galilee. The writers of 2 Chronicles think the 
whole land must have been purged. In giving their conception of 
the extent of the reformation, they name all parts of the land as it 
was known to them. All this is in glaring contradiction to the earlier 
story, where Josiah is said to have gone only into Samaria when upon 
his iconoclastic pilgrimage ; though to the Deuteronomists the term 
“Samaria” may have seemed to embrace, we must admit, well-nigh 
all the land not covered by the term “Judah” (2 Ki. 23”). What 
is especially noteworthy is the fictitious nature of the narrative in 
2 Chronicles. May not that of 2 Kings also be fictitious? 

The mention of the Levites and Kohathites in connection with the 
fragment concerning the repair of the temple (34"), as well as the 
mention of the Levites in the statements concerning the passover 
(35° 8"), is an anachronism of which there is no trace in the earlier 
narrative. Indeed, the whole story of Josiah’s observance of the 
passover in 2 Chronicles is burdened with marks of a time when the 
passover was elaborately celebrated, or when it was easy to conceive 
of it as having once been so observed. The mention of 37,600 lambs 
and 3,800 bullocks as slain is but one of the significant touches of the 
late writers. Yet even here the tendency of the narrators to highly 
color a story which appears to have been in its original form fictitious 
is not without its feeble counterpart in 2 Kings, as we see from 23”. 
Still, as we have had occasion to remark, the passover passage may 
be an interpolation in the earlier narrative. 

In dwelling upon the more conspicuous divergencies between the 
two accounts of the promulgation of the law-book, we should not fail 
to notice that the priestly narrators seem to have felt the full force 
of certain inconsistencies of the earlier narrative. That narrative rep- 
resented Josiah as having been religiously inactive until the eighteenth 
year of his reign, at which time, owing to the discovery of the book 
of the law, he suddenly and energetically inaugurated his great refor- 
mation. The late narrators as well as the earlier tell us — indeed, 
the later here quote the earlier — that Josiah did that which was right 
in the eyes of Yahweh (2 Chron. 34?; cf. 2 Ki. 22), but they are 
not content to stop here. They therefore add: “In the eighth year 
of his reign, while he was still young, he began to seek the God of 
David”; i.e. in his sixteenth year, shortly after puberty, when the 
heart is peculiarly susceptible to religious sentiment, Josiah began 
to manifest great interest in the worship of Yahweh, and then took 
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personally a decided stand in religious matters. The writers of this 
later narrative reveal still further their dissatisfaction with the earlier 
narrative by putting the reformation in the twelfth year of his reign, 
and thus putting it prior to his renovation of the temple. When he 
was twenty years old, after he had reigned twelve years according to 
this narrative, Josiah purged Jerusalem and Judah and all Israel 
(34°"). That these writers should have turned about the parts of 
the narrative of the reformation and rearranged them as they did, 
must reveal their dissatisfaction with, if not, indeed, their incredulous 
attitude toward, the earlier narrative. Their dissatisfaction and 
incredulity appear farther on when they come to tell the story of 
the repair of the temple. We have seen that the narrative of 
2 Ki. 22°* at this point is fragmentary; and that as such it seems 
to be largely put together of pieces of the earlier Jehoash story. 
The narrative of 2 Chronicles is just here without some of the incon- 
sistencies which we find in 2 Kings. According to the writers of 
2 Chronicles, in the eighteenth year of his reign, six years after he 
had begun his work of purgation, Josiah sent prominent men of his 
court to the temple to repair it. Under their direction the Levités 
gathered, or received, money which was put in the hands of the 
overseers of the work. This is less abrupt and fragmentary than is 
the story in 2 Kings. So, too, as regards the finding of the law-book. 
It is related in the later narrative that, when the men brought out 
the money, Hilkiah found therewith the book of the law. In the 
earlier narrative the fact is mentioned that Hilkiah, as he gives 
the book to Shaphan, abruptly tells him he has found the book of 
the law ; but there is not the least suggestion of how he came upon it. 

From this point the later narrative moves on for a considerable 
space much as the earlier. Shaphan takes the book back with him 
to the king; and, after rendering an account of his doings at the 
temple, tells him that Hilkiah has given him a book. This he pro- 
ceeds to read before the king, who, being profoundly moved thereby, 
sends him and certain of his servants to inquire of Yahweh. The 
story of the interview with Huldah and her oracle are reproduced 
with tolerable fidelity to the narrative in 2 Kings, which does not at 
this point seem to have aroused either the critical or ecclesiastical 
antagonism of the writer of 2 Chronicles. The king having received 
Huldah’s oracle immediately summons an assembly of the people, in- 
cluding the priests and the Levites, and reads in their ears the book, 
causing them to understand its significance. He then, we are told, 
removed from Jerusalem and Judah and Israel the abominations, 
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and made all to serve Yahweh their God. This narrative of 2 Chroni- 
cles is at this point inconsistent with itself, for the land had already, 
according to this story, been purged of its idolatry before the temple 
was repaired. What, however, we are interested to notice is the 
fact, which is patent enough, that the writers of this later narrative 
of the promulgation of Deuteronomy appear to have felt the incon- 
sistencies of the earlier, and to have set themselves as best they could 
to remove them. Up to this point they meet with considerable suc- 
cess, for they tell a smoother and better story ; but here their narra- 
tive breaks down. This is not surprising, for they had set themselves 
to work over an impossible story, one palpably fictitious. 

We need linger over 2 Chronicles only to notice that the account 
of Josiah’s passover comes in much more naturally in the later than 
in the earlier narrative. Instead of brief statements awkwardly thrust 
in, it is given with an ecclesiastic’s fulness of detail at the close of 
the story of the reformation. 

Despite the fact that the narrative in 2 Chronicles breaks down at 
a critical point, we shall have to conclude that it is not in its main 
features more improbable than that in 2 Kings. It fails most assur- 
edly to create in our minds the impression that its story of Josiah’s 
reformation was the story of an actual event in the life of Israel; but 
so also, we must confess, does the earlier story. If the narrative in 
2 Ki. 22*-23” was, as we must conclude, the invention of the Deu- 
teronomists at a time considerably subsequent to the exile, then may 
not that in 2 Chronicles 34°-35”, in the very fact that the writers try to 
remove the inconsistencies of the earlier narrative, reveal the improb- 
ability of the story even in its simplest form? I find that it does. 

Concluding then, as we must, that this story of the promulgation 
of Deuteronomy is Deuteronomic, and that, consequently, it must. be 
accepted as a late fiction of men who wished to give credence and 
authority to this law-book with its purer morals and its more pro- 
nounced recognition of Yahweh as the God of Israel, I cannot fail to 
recall certain things which have an important bearing upon this con- 
clusion® One fact which we must recognize is that the knowledge 
of Josiah and his reign in the post-exilic time was necessarily meagre. 
Of him, as of many other kings of Judah, little could have been 
known. It is likely that there was little of interest about the man or 


8 For the date of literary prophecy in Israel, and, as involved therein, the date 
of the priestly law, see “Is the Book of Amos Post-exilic?” in Zhe American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, a paper by Edward Day and 
W. H. Chapin. 
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his reign, aside from his tragic death. The Assyrian empire was 
breaking up. Peoples which had once felt the might of the Assyrian 
arm and had yielded reluctantly to her despotism were reasserting 
themselves. Pharaoh Necho finally laid fear aside and marched with 
his forces northeast, thinking to get Syria and Palestine into his 
power, and perchance to secure some of the spoil of Nineveh. The 
king of a petty kingdom like Judah could hope to achieve little ; 
though he might be able for the time to ignore his overlord. It is 
probable that Josiah did not dare to do even this. His death at 
Megiddo very likely caine through his endeavor as a loyal vassal of 
the king of Assyria to intercept the Egyptian forces. The improb- 
ability of his carrying a drastic reform movement out of his own 
domain into Samaria, even had he ventured to rule at home with so 
bloody a hand, grows in part out of the fact that he was under the 
suzerainty of the king of Assyria. If at a later day he went against 
Pharaoh Necho because his loyalty to his suzerain seemed to demand 
it, much more would he have refrained from carrying his iconoclastic 
zeal into a region over which he had no authority. 

That the Deuteronomists wished to see the idolatrous and vicious 
practices of their time summarily treated is unquestionable. Their 
law-book and their editorial redactions of the old chronicles witness 
to this fact. They proclaimed their codes with frightful curses and 
threats. As no promise of temporal prosperity was too alluring to 
toss to the doers of their law, so no werning was too severe to hurl at 
the violators of that law. All that they made Moses say should come 
upon the disobedient they pictured Josiah as doing to the supposedly 
delinquent men of his time. We can easily see how the Deuterono- 
mists worked to inaugurate and further their reform. At some time 
during the three centuries which followed the fall of Jerusalem the 
more pious Jews, the Zionists of their day, who straggled back to 
Jerusalem by twos and threes and by dozens and scores, rather than 
by thousands, began as ardent Deuteronomists to better things at 
home. They wrote Deuteronomy and promulgated it; and they 
redacted the historical books. Then it was, apparently to give cre- 
dence to their law-book and to advance their reform movement, that 
they seized upon Josiah, who had fallen at Megiddo, as a Jewish 
patriot, and, idealizing him, invented and circulated this story of his 
promulgation of Deuteronomy and of a reformation of which he was 
the pious instrument. To make their story appear brighter and to 
idealize their great iconoclast more effectively they arbitrarily pic- 
tured the reign of Manasseh as dark and forbidding. 
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Just what was the moral and social condition of the people of 
Josiah’s day they probably did not know; it was their own age they 
knew that they sought to reform. But was the post-exilic Israel as 
bad as they picture it? If we admit with Dr. Torrey that the story 
of Ezra and the promulgation of the priestly law is a priestly fiction ; ‘ 
if with him we put the so-called Deutero-Isaiah in the latter part of 
the fourth century ;° if with others we think of Ezekiel as Maccabean, 
—we have two centuries or more of Jewish life unaccounted for. 
That there is room enough for the Deuteronomists is evident ; that 
there was work enough of their peculiar kind is also evident. 

The law-book which was said to be the immediate occasion of the 
reformation has been so long recognized as Deuteronomy by advanced 
students that I have not thought it worth while to discuss the ques- 
tion. I cannot, however, forbear mentioning a difficulty that scholars 
have had to face growing out of the fact that much of Deuteronomy 
is now known to have been written at a time considerably subsequent 
to Josiah’s day. The book as we have it is manifestly post-exilic, 
though much of it, more especially the legal codes, are older. The 
most plausible way out of the perplexity has seemed to. be the theory 
that a portion only of the book was promulgated in Josiah’s time. 
That such a hypothesis is precarious must be admitted, especially if 
it appears that the very portions of Deuteronomy which the Josiah 
story presuppose are late. The conclusion which I have reached, 
aided and encouraged by more brilliant students of the text than I 
can ever hope to become, happily escapes the above-mentioned per- 
plexity, though it is not without difficulties of its own owing to our 
fragmentary and necessarily imperfect knowledge of the centuries 
immediately following the fall of Jerusalem in 597 B.c. 


4 The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, Dr. C. C. Torrey. 
5 See paper read before The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, soon 
to be published. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended Dec. 28, rgor.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


THIs association shall be called “ The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 

Il. 

The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill. 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 
for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by the 
Council. 

IV. 

Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 
election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not more 
than two. 

V. 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the 
Council may determine. On the first day of the annua] meeting the Presi- 
dent, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall 
deliver an address to the Society. 

VI. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
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object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members compos- 
ing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually 
choose for itself a President, whose duty it.shall be to preside over its meet- 
ing, and to take care that such papers and notes read before it as the Section 
may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted promptly to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections shall meet as often as 
they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do not interfere 
with the meetings of the Society. 


VII. 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 

Il. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members ; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society ; 
to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Coun- 
cil may request. 

Il. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting ; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members ; to receive all 
papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before the 
Publishing Committee. 

IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of the 
Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Council, 
rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each annual 
meeting. 


’ 
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v. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars ; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad sha!l be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


* Ix. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


—_—~~—— 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 


HE thirty-seventh meeting of the Society was held in Scher- 
merhorn Hall, Columbia University, on Friday and Saturday, 
December 27th and 28th, 1901. The first session was held in con- 
nection with the Archaeological Institute of America, President John 
Williams White, of that Institute, presiding. This session began 
Friday afternoon, at 2.30, with an address by the President of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, 
of Andover, whose subject was: “Some Tendencies and Results of 
Recent New Testament Study.” 

This was followed by eight papers, four representing each Society. 
The titles and authors follow. 

“Some Problems in American Archaeology,” by Prof. Franz Boas, 
of Columbia University. “The Hittite Lituus,” by Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Hayes Ward, of New York. “The Tell Sandahannah Figurines,” by 
Prof. Theodore F. Wright, of Cambridge. This paper was illustrated 
by the stereopticon. “Report of the Managers of the School in 
Palestine,” by Prof. Theodore F. Wright, after which came a report, 
by Dr. James B. Nies, of Brooklyn, on a fund for that school. 

The next paper was on “The Civilization of Canaan in the Fif- 
teenth Century B.c.,” by Prof. L. B. Paton, of Hartford. Next came 
“Some Aspects of the Work of Heinrich Brunn,” by Prof. John H. 
Wright, of Harvard University, and the last paper (illustrated by the 
stereopticon) was entitled “ New Observations on Architectural Re- 
finements in Italian Churches (1901),”’ by Prof. Wm. H. Goodyear, 
of Brooklyn. 


Friday Evening, Dec. 27.—-The Society reassembled at 8.20, 
President Hincks being in the chair. Messrs. Bacon, Kent, and 
Schmidt were appointed a committee to nominate officers for the 
coming year. The Recording Secretary read his annual report, which 
was accepted and placed on file. The Treasurer presented his report, 
and this, with the financial statement of the Recording Secretary, was 
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committed to Messrs. Torrey and Barton as auditors. The Corre- 
sponding Secretary gave his annual report, which was accepted. 

From 8.40 to 10.20, the following papers were read, but from lack 
of time were not discussed. 

By Hon. S. J. Barrows: ‘“ Observations with Regard to the Trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Modern Greek, with Reference to 
the Recent Disturbance at Athens.” By Prof. B. W. Bacon: “ What 
was the Sign of Jonah?” By Prof. J. D. Prince: “Two Versions of 
the Coptic Psalter.” By Prof. C. F. Kent: “The Story of Cain and 
Abel.” By Prof. T. C. Foote: “ Ephod and Teraphim.” 

Adjourned to Saturday morning. 


Saturday, Dec. 28. — Met at 9.45 a.M., President Hincks in the 
chair. Professor Bacon reported for the Nominating Committee the 
following list of officers, who were then unanimously elected : 


Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, President. 


Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, Vice-President. 

Rev. Wm. H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. W. J. Beecher, Treasurer. 

Prof. L. B. Paton, 

Prof. G. A. Barton, Associates 

Prof. E. D. Burton, in 

Prof. S. I. Curtiss, Council, 


Dr. W. H. Ward, 


Professor Torrey reported from the Auditing Committee that the 
accounts of Treasurer and Secretary were correct and accompanied 
by the proper vouchers. It was voted that the thanks of the Society 
be returned to Columbia University for the accommodations furnished 
for the meeting, and the Corresponding Secretary was chosen to 
convey this expression to the proper officers. The following amend- 
ments to the Constitution, proposed one year ago, were then adopted : 

Section 3. Omit the words “ all ex-Presidents of the Society, and.” 

Section 7 [a new section]. This Constitution may be amended 
by a vote of the Society, on recommendation of the Council, such 
amendment having been proposed at a previous meeting, and notice 
of the same having been sent to the members of the Society. 

The Council r vorted that Prof. L. B. Paton had been reélected: 
Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. J. H. Ropes and Rev. W. H. 
Cobb additional members of the Publishing Committee. On nomi- 
nation of the Council, the following new members were elected : 
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Prof. Caroline M. Breyfogle, Wellesley College, Mass. 

Rev. George P. Eastman, Millbury, Mass. 

Karl J. Grimm, Ph.D., Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Rev. Richard M. Hodge, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. City. 
Rev. Hans H. Spoer, Ph.D., Astoria, N.Y. 


From 10 to 1.20 papers were read and discussed as follows : 

By Rev. Gabriel Oussani: “Arabic Parallels to the Song of Songs.” 
By Prof. George A. Barton: “The Jewish-Christian Doctrine of the 
Pre-existence of the Messiah.” By Prof. Samuel I. Curtiss : “ Semitic 
Conceptions of God” ; “ Local Divinities.” By Prof. C. C. Torrey: 
“The recently Discovered Remains of a Text of 1 Maccabees” ; 
“An Important Series of Interpolations in Deutero-Isaiah.” By 
Prof. Irving F. Wood: “Notes on Luke i. 45-55, 68-79.” By 
Prof. Paul Haupt: “ Some Difficult Passages in the Song of Songs”’ ; 
“The Phrase OX O°35" in 2 Kings ix. 25.” By Dr. J. A. Bewer: 
“New Lexical and Critical Suggestions on Several Old Testament 
Passages.” By Prof. I. J. Peritz: ‘“ Use of Talmudic Terms in inter- 
preting the New Testament.” 

Adjourned at 1.20. 

Wm. H. Coss, 


Recording Secretary, 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN PALESTINE. 
The. American School in Palestine. 


At the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held Decem- 
ber 28, 1900, the Committee appointed to establish the American School of 
Oriental Research in Palestine presented its final report and was discharged. 
The management of the School then passed into the hands of the contributing 
institutions and individuals named in said report, and by them a Board of Manag- 
ers was chosen for the ensuing year. To this Board of five members, Prof. John 
Williams White, being President of the Archaeological Institute of America, was 
added ex officio. The Board was organized by choosing a Chairman and a 
Secretary. Prof. J. H. Ropes was requested to act as Treasurer and has done so. 

The previous Committee had appointed Prof. C. C. Torrey as the first Director. 
His report, which is made a part of this report,! will show the faithfulness of his 
work under unexpected difficulties. Prof. H. G. Mitchell is now in Jerusalem as 
the second Director and reports favorably as to the continued assistance of U. S. 
Consul Merrill, the development of the library, and the work being done by him 
and his one regular student. This is Mr. Martin A. Meyer, a graduate of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, whose examination for the fellowship offered 


1 It is printed in the American Fournal of Archaeology, Supplement to Vol. V.—Epitors JBL. 
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by the Archaeological Institute showed that he was the best qualified uf the three 
candidates. Professor Mitchell will give special instruction fur limited periods to 
some others. 

There are now twenty-one contributing institutions, namely, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Auburn Theological Seminary, Boston University, Brown Uni- 
versity, Bryn Mawr Coullege, Colgate University, Columbia University, Cornell 
University, the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, Harvard University, Hebrew Union College of 
Cincinnati, Johns Hopkins University, McCormick ‘lheological Seminary, the 
University-of New York, the University of Pennsylvania, Princeton University, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Trinity College of Hartford, the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, and Yale University. 

The subscription being made through the labors of Dr. James B. Nies for an 
endowment excavation fund now amounts to about thirty thousand dollars. 

The decease of Prof. Joseph Henry Thayer on the twenty-sixth day of Novem- 
ber has removed from the Board of Managers its head and most active member. 
The School originated with him and had his constant attention and generous 
service until his strength failed. May it become the worthy munument of this 
sincere friend of man, ripe scholar, and beloved teacher. 

Respectfully submitted by the Board of Managers: 


GEorGE F. Moore, 
Joun P. PETERS, 

Wan. Hayes Warp, 
JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
December 10, 1902. 
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REPORT 


OF 


FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 





Receipts. 

Balance, Tast Report 5.05 eh ee ge Sw ERG Be 

Sales of MURIN  saetrie: S5e cas Bam te cede eats eat cae ws Oe le ae 

Annual dues of Recording Secretary . . © 2. 1 6 2 6 se ew ew 3 00 

$357 56 
Disbursements. 
1900. 

Dec., Distributing Journal of 1900, part2 . . 2. 2. 1 we ee 16 0O 
1901. 

Ja0 5 2 Pinta RORtNI S26 ee eee 8s ey eo Ee 
“ 10, Insurance cn Journals . . ee eS a ee 5 00 
“ 14, Berwick & Smith, Journal of 1900, part2 . . ..... 77 23 

Apr. 15, Printing circulars. . 2 6 1 1 6s te te tt tw 1 40 

June 14, Distributing Journal of Ig01, parti. . . . 2. 2. ee 10 00 

July 9, Berwick & Smith, Journal of 1901, parti . . . 1... . 50 68 

Dec. 19, Printing and distributing circulars . . . . . . . ss. 19 45 
“ 21, Distributing Journal of l901, part2 . . . . . . ese 12 00 
“ 26, Postage and expressage forthe year . . . 2... we. 18 93 


Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston . . . . «©. . 145 37 


$357 56 





[ Copy. Audited, Dec. 28, 1901, and found correct, and accom- 
panied by the proper vouchers. 


C. C. TORREY 


ceo a waves | wl 








REPORT OF TREASURER. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 
THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS, 


December 24, 1900, to December 24, 1901. 


Receipts. 
Balance in Bank, Dec. 24,1900 . . . . . ........ ~ $179 I0 
INCOME: 
Initiation dues. 6: ee ie ek ea oe BSS OO 
PIN eRe ace se ie I eae 508 95 
Enterest.on- deposits, <. 0. a ee ee 2 $2 





596 77 
Total. 6 ee eee ee ee ee ee ee + 8775 87 





Disbursements. 
Corresponding Secretary, Bills and Expenses. . . . . . . . . $23 54 
Recording Secretary, Expenses . . .......-+4448-. 16 0o 
Janitor, Philadelphia, I900 . 2. 2. 1... ww eee ee I 00 
A. Gudeman, Expenses of Philadelphia meeting. . . .... . 8 84 
Cushing & Co., Journal XIX., part2. 2... 2... 1. eee 396 95 
Cushing & Co., Journal XX.1. 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 wwe ee ee 225 60 
Treasurer’s Expenses : 
SIR er ace nema aa se ace Soar cas ic ant Eat 6 64 
Brivelopetns 2 San 6 ee ee eee eee 2 25 
Printmpeol Bue. sos. ee ee eee I 50 
Express on Treasurer's Book. . . . 2. 1. 1 es 61 
WRNCCHONE 2 50 as ee a2 a Cee es ge 3 40 
14 40 
Cash in: Bank, Dée. 24; 1608 i ea a a ee aes 89 54 
BOA 55s Se hee, 2 eg ee ee ee a ee a 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, 7reasurer. 


Audited and found correct, and accompanied by the proper 
vouchers. 


C.C. TORREY } 4. 
Auditors. 
GEO. A. BARTON | 














